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As if the treasure discovered had been a jeal- 
ous demon who had assumed this form in order 
to torment the chimney-sweep, the house where 
frank gaiéty formerly reigned was transformed 
into a place of vexation and discord. 

Madame Smith,—for so she was called by her 
neighbors,—had received, at the expiration of a 
few days, her new garments and her Silk hat. 
She was in velvet and satin from head to foot ; 
she wore gold in her ears, gold on her neck, gold 


* on her bosom, ‘gold on her hands. Dressed and 


adorned in this manner, she went about the city, 
and was not the least in the world disconcerted 
on seeing every oné stop as she passed, with an 
ironical laugh, or point the finger at her. This 
general, attention, fixed upon her, was even 
agreeable and flattered her pride; ae 5 


“There goes Madame Smith ! how 
she ist One would know by her step that she 
~ 


In fact, had not the he 
inheritance been made known throughout 
city, no one could haye perceived the difference, 
between her and a great lady—save that the 
chimney-sweep’s wife was covered with clothes 
and jewels like a mannikin in a fashionable 
clothing store; that she held her head a 
stiffly and turned it incessantly and on all sides 
as if it were placed on a pivot; 
large, flat feet and a masculine stride ; that her 
face was red, and that she seemed by her looks. 
td ask every one : 

“'Well—how does it seem to you? Will you 
still deny that Madame Smith is of good family *” 

She was often seen in the neighborhood of the — 
Bridge of Meir and the Egg Market, where the 
richest and most fashionable shops are situated. 
She bought some trifling articles, and gossipped_ 
whole ‘hours with the lady or the shop-girls, 
about “her aunt in Holland, 


that of the first gentlemen. 
‘She asked évery day and of body if they 
did not know a good cham’ , cook, coach- 


man, groom, lacquey; she asked advice on the 
color of the horses she was about’ to buy, and 
thought it must be unhealthy to live'in the Place 
de Meir, because a sewer passed under the street. 
For this reason, she had resolved to occupy a 
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And this designation did tot seein to her a | 
censure; she even thought that the passer-by 4 
stopped, astonished at the majesty of her atti- 
tude and gait. Then she read in the eyes of the 4 
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house with a porte cochere on the Market St. 
James; and, as the proprietors did not wish to 
sell, she would only hire it until something better 
offered. 

After having, in her promenade, exhibited her 
person throughout the city, she would return 
home; but she arranged it always in such a 
manner as never to 
succession in the same 
this management, all the neighbors could see 
and by To of’ lier 
lent smile; she called certain women by name, 
promised to all her protection and favor; but 
she did that with.se much hauteur that the) ob- 
jects of her notice felt their hearts overflow with 
bitterness at the intention of and 
woman. 
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renewed her design of separating him from Trin- 
ette; but from that moment she had not ceased 
to humiliate the poor child and to wound the 
pride of the shoemaker. If Trinette visited 
Mother Smith, the latter tried to teach her how 
to walk, to converse, to carry her head and place 
her feet. The patient young girl, inspired by 
hetself complacently as a plaything 
her future mother-in-law; she 
even seemed to listen to her with gratitude when 


was discussed in the shop or in the neighborhood, 
Mother Smith would talk freely of her generosity, 


| and give as-aipréof, that out of pure benevolence 


she had consented to the marriage of ‘her son to 
the daughter of a shoemaker. She even said one 
day to Trinette’s father that it was a great honor 


4os-her 40 beepme member of 80 respectable a 


man in the world. He knew that the “treasure | family. 


was not inexhaustible, and stormed from morn |' 


ing till night on the swbjgct of his wife’s pmodi+ 
g@lity: “fatter called him stingy and a 
miser, and asserted that he ppovedthimself| to be 
from a low family. Then the chimney-sweep 
would get angry and wish to have the key,of the 
chest; Madame, forgetting her dignity, would 
overwhelm the poor man with sueh a deluge of | 
ild go up stairs growling, 
ometimes it was all Daring whole 
Staith was, very anzions £0 hige the groas 
ag her husband , 
deglared he would not moye. From. this per- 
difference resulted long and violent quar- 
s, 80 that the wife, had already threatened to. 
a lawyer and, demand from the , 
a divorce. 
Paul, fh joyous youth, bad Jot 
These eternal altercations between his, parents 
extremely, for however light,and 
he hada gentle and 
heart. When he found himself alone with 
would do all in his power to, console.{ 
hign and calm his irritability ; if, he was with his 
mother, he would attempt, by soft words, to.make | 
her, understand that his father was perhaps a little , 
too nt, byt that his eegnomical and 4 
t deserved that he should be excused,. 
The good Paul gave himself useless trouble, As. 
soon. as his met, the avarice of,one would 
ite ta the prodigality of the other, and - 
commence each time. with 


Hv 


& 


“Phe humiliating commentaries of Mother Smith 


irritated shopmalger more and more ; the Jatter 
did not conceal his bitter resentment from Paul, 


_towhomohe franklyiexpressed his doubts of the 


realization of the projected marriage, and declared 
‘that he would himself oppose it if Mother Smith 
continued to treat his daughter as a beggar who 
was only to be tolerated. Although the shoe- 
maker was but a poor mechanic, he had also his 
pride, and would -assuredtylong)ago have for- 
bidden Paul te the house; but.as. the young man 
and his father entreated, him, with-tears.in,their 
eyes, to be indulgent, he constantly.deferred, this. 
serious determination, Neyertheless.there was 
| much bitterness in his heart, and he looked at 
Paul with an evil Owing. to) these,,contra- 
rigties, the two young, people began to-harbor 
serious fears, and it was not unusual, when Paul — 
down their cheeks, 

A week had already elapsed simce the. Sas 
ery of the treasure; the chimney,sweep had not 
left the house, except to go to churek on Sunday. 
It was, Monday, and towards night; there had 
been-on this day a serious and violent altercation, 
with this difference, that this time an appanent, 
reconciliation. had. followed.. Mother Smith, 
finding herself. in .a more favorable. disposition, — 
tried to make; her husband to.comprehend that 
he did wrong.to remain constantly in the hoase, 
and that it would. be better, for his. health .and 
reason, both, that he should frequent society: At. 
his father’s request, Paul had promised: tliat he. 
would not leave, the house, ag@ the chimney- 
sweep suffered himself to. be peramadedito,go and 
drink.a pint. of beer with his friends... His. 
attempted to induce him, net to, go beer-shop 
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bat to a café of the Place Veste onthe Place de: 
la Meir, where he would drink wine. But as‘she 

was in good hansér, the at:ladt) eonsbnéedthht 
her husband should take a walk to! a beer-shop 
without the city, as had formérly beén his habit. 


When the chimney-sweep' arrived there ani 


found himself among his:old friends, some time 
passed in congratulations of every kind: How 
sweet were the tones! of their voieds! | What 
framk sympathy and ecordiality in all their words ! 
How good and warming seemed the barley-beer, : 
atnid this accustomed society! How good seemed 
his» pipe, and in what pretty spitdls the puffs of 
smoke ascended above the table! Father Smith 
found himself in another world, arid, during sev- 
eral) hours, forgot his treasure’ and at the same 
time his wife. He uttered some of his favorite 
jokes, and from time to 
laugh heartily. 

The clock of the: beer-shop’ 
the chimney-sweep, astonished that the time had 
passed so quickly, rose and said he mast return 
home. They tried to detain him. In another 
shop, two butchers had laid a wager as to who 
would é¢at the most hard-boiled eggs, and they 
wished him to wait the issue of the bét. Father 
Smithjwho had inadvertently remained much 
too. late, pressed the hands of his friends, prom- 
several times during the week. 

It took about half an hour to-walk ‘from’ the 
beer-shop to the Borgherout gate, and the streets 
were entirely deserted. The night was dark ; 
but as the chimney-sweep had been over this 
route a hundred times, he walked with a sure 
step; He was happy at having seen his friends ; 
his heart beat more lightly, and, in the obscurity, 
a pleasant smile played on his lips at the thought 
of the agreeable evenings he would pass at the 
beer-shop, daring the whole spring, surrounded 
by his former companions. He foutid himself 
on the exterior fortitications of the city, tolerably 
distant from any dwelling, walking carélessly 
beneath the tall trees. Suddenly a stifled ery of 
terror escaped him. A tall fellow sprang frém 
behind a tree and placed a poignard to the breast 


“Whe is it? What do you watt of me” 
stammered the poor man, half dead. 

tone. 

“Thar havo; five Crane ad 
few cents—” 

“You lie; you have inherited, 
must have. gold, er you are said’ the 


brigand, in suppressed voice, and at the’ 


thne he whistled between his if to give 


Tevedeeraebbies sprang from the recess of 
the'fortifieations one of them ‘staffed hati’ 
kerchief into the mouth of the chinmey-sweep ; 
the other threw him backwards and extended 
him on the grass. They searched all his pockets, 
took his silver watch, tore off his coat, and cruelly 
maltreated him, The pook man could not ttler 
a cry, and felt with inexpressible anguish that he 
was about to stifle. Frightfal words sounded ‘in’ 
his ears : 


“Kill: the raseal | 


that’he ist” 
Whether the brigarida had the sound’ of 
persons approaching, or were convinced that they 
arr get nothing further from their victim, they 
struck the chimmey-sweep‘a ‘few blows with their 
fists, kicked hint and precipitated him into a fosse 
of the fortifications, after which they fed tapldty’ 
through the darkness. 

Father Smith’ remained’ a° mofient’ on ‘the 
ground as if stunned. Nevertheless; as he was 
not dangerously wounded, he soot to 
self, ‘rose and pursued with tottering steps the 
road to the gate.  Hé would have’ adked assis. 
tance at one of the néarest houses, that the rob: 
bers might be purwuéd; ‘but hé redoghized the 
uselessness of thé attempt, andwas besides pre- 
vented from the execution of the project by the fear 
thatthe whole city, and ‘especially’ thé commtis- 
sioner of the police, would meddle with the affair. 
Like a true miseras he had become, he preferred 
to vonqeer his chagrin rather than to'attract the 
general attention on himself and’ the ‘suspicions 
of the police on his treasure. 

With palpitating heart, and still’ trembling 
with anxiety; he passed the gate‘df’ the city to 
regain his dwelling. Bitter reflections passed 
through his mind’ on the advantages ‘of being 
rich, and he more than once cursed the’ treastire 
which had drawn upon‘ him so many misfortunes, 
so many chagrins, many petils. He regretted 
his former life, his poverty and his gaiéty, and 
many times asked himself whether it woultl not 
be better to divide his treasure among his  neces- 
sitous neighbors. Bat all these reflections van- 
ished every time before the detnron of gold, who 
retained his sway over him ; and hid’ soul ‘con: 
stantly clung with gold 
which he possessed. 

It was thas, floating tetror 
and avarice, that he returned home and‘dropped 
info'a chair; uttering a heavy sigh. His ‘wife’ 
and son la¥ished upon him the ‘most affectionate 
solicitade, and tretablingty listenéd to ‘the recital 
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but the money 
could not have fallen from heaven, and the 


of his misadventure. This night also the chim- 
ney-sweep could not close his eyes. As-soon as: 


to suppress her own: grief, and ree aprret 
intended to console him : 

** Paul, do not be so sad. . Donihianbeduts 
self uneasy about evil tongues. Whiat signifies 
the gossip of people, if youd 


'| whence they received the money *” 


“The money?’ murmured the young man. 
“Ah, my friend, the money constitutes our mis- 
fortune! My father has become as poor as 8 
bone; he will fall sick and remain so. And my 
mother, my poor mother! I dare not say what 
I think. She still has her senses ; but what will 
happen by-and-by? There are moments when 
I tremble for her reason. Then your father is 
angry with me! And I cannot blame him; he 
has been subjected to so many humiliations. Ah, 
Trinette, Trinette, how will it be, now that they 
say of my innocent father things which make 
my hair stand up with shame and \ terror!» O, 
my friend, I tremble, I am afraid.. Something 
tells me that we must separate—that both, dur- 
ing our whole lives, are to have only pains and 
chagrin.” 

The young girl hid her face in her hands. 

“ Trinette,”’ resumed Paul, in a voice of deep 
emotion, “this morning I went secretly to the 
church, and prayed, for at least an hour,‘at the 
foot of the cross. I supplicated God to. be so 
merciful as to make us poor as we were before.” 

The young girl raised 
eyes fall of tears : 

thoughts. There are so many rich ory gp 
have they all trouble ¢” 

“I do not know, Trinette; but for us,snoney 
is only poison and bitterness. Since that unfor- 
tunate day we have had only disputes, troubles, 
fears and chagrins. My father was nearly assas- 
sinated last night; last night, by the poignard of 
murderers; to-day by defamation! O, it is too 
frightful! To hear it said that my father has 
taken the property of another, that he is a rob- 
ber! And to. be unable to find the serpent who 
my father !” 

countenance was pale and betrayed deep emo- 
some great fright. 

“‘Trinette,” said he, hastily, “go above into 
your room ; leaverme alone with Padi, but ‘first 
lock the street-door.” 


The young girl uttered a cry of angiihai'anl 
| extended towards her father supplicating hands, 
as if to avert some cruel decree; but an imperi- 
ous look and the repetition of the order given 


| compelled her to obedience. She left the reom, © 
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sleep overcame him, he dreamed of robbers and 
i of assassins; and then he felt severe pain, in 
H consequence of the blows he bad received on his 
be bau —_ 
fl Tue next morning, the rumor suddenly spread 
a throughout the street that Mother Smith had not 
i inherited and could not inberit property. The 
advocate commissioned, during many long years, 
i to search out her relatives, had said and assured 
i people that Mother Smith had no family in Hol- 
land, and consequently could bave no inheritance 
i from that quarter. The mysterious conduct of 
the chimney-sweep gave weight to this intelli- 
i gence ; the envy of the neighbors and their re- 
i sentment against the pride of Mother Smith 
made them receive the accusation joyfully, and 
1 they began to spread everywhere suspicions of 
every kind on the inexplicable origin of the 
chimney-sweep’s sudden wealth. 
{ The neighbors were confirmed. in their evil 
q thonghts when they saw three or four police 
agents promenading the street with apparent 
fi carelessness, but casting around them oblique 
i glances, like birds of prey who have perceived 
the presence of their victim, without exactly 
knowing where he has taken refuge. Among 
f other things it was related that, a week before— 
" on the very night preceding the news of the in- 
heritance,—a theft had been committed on a 
broker of the city, and that the robbers had car- 
ried off from a. chest a considerable quantity of 
{ gold and silver pieces. No person was willing 
| 
“fl Paul was at the shoemaker’s, seated — 
Trinette, who continued to embroider, but who 
} could scarcely in t with her hand the tears 
which dhoatened fall from her eyes on her 
: work. The young man had his head down and was 
silent ; meanwhile his countenance betrayed great 
: inward agitation ; at intervals the blush of indig- 
i nation and anger would mount to his brow, then 
his countenance would assume an expression of 
b discouragement, or a shudder of anguish would 
q run through his body. He must.have known 
q the accusations which were circulated in the 
| neighborhood, against, his father, for he was 
{ evidently absorbed in. thoughts of despair, and 
young girl, ons of compassion for him, sought 
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covering hét eyés with both hands. The shoe- | 


maker stationed himself before ‘thé’ ‘Yourig” man 
ahd 'asked; in an injured'tofe: 

“Paul, where did’ ‘your father get thé’ gold 
your mother displays by 
everywhere 

‘The young chimney-sweep looked at hitn with 
stupefaction, but did not reply, |” 

“Say, say, whence comes this money? ‘Tt is 
for your sake that I ask.” 

inhetited some,” ‘steammered 
Paal. 

Has the inheritance already arrived then 

“No, not yet?’ 

Whence comes this money?” 
“ She has doubtless received some in advance.” 

do not know.” 

“You do not know. My poor find Set, 
what will become of him ?”’ 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed’ Paul, with 
lively terror. ‘ You are beside yourself. “What 
has happened? I tremble like a leaf; you make 
me die with anxiety !” 

‘The chimmey-sweép took him by the hand, 
drew him from the window, and said to him, in 
a confidential and sad tone: 

 Paal, I have just now been summoned ‘to 
take the measure for a pair of shoes for the ser- 
vant of the commissioner of the police. Tt was 
a feint; the commissioner himself wished’ to 
speak to me. He questioned ‘me about your 
father, the inheritance, the explanation your 
mother gave to the neighbors, the origin of the 


gold pieces she displays. I cannot tell you what 
the’ commiesioner confided to me; but I pity 


your father, who has always been my friend, and 
hiad he done wrong, I should nevertheless pity 
his unhappy fate.” 
With fixed and glassy eye, as if he had @ féver, 
Paul looked the shoemaker in the face. 
“I pity you, Paul, and my poor’ Trinette, who 
is not to blame, any more than yourself, Paul.” 
“For the love of God, speak, what has 
ae exclaimed the young man, beside 


father to flee as quick as possible, for the officers 
are coming to arrest him.” 


vulsive expression of pride on his countenance ; 
“to arrest my father? you must be jésting’!” 
‘Believe me, Paul,” repetited the shoemiker, 


father is lost 


And approaching his lips to thé ‘ear of the |. 


tod 


young man, he whispered : sod mo 


has Been ‘stolen from broker, ‘and 
your father saspected’ of Being. ‘an 


actomplice.”” 
Paul began to tremble, fited''6n the 


maker a bewildered eye. 


“How exclainied tie, “do You have faith in 
such calumny? Do you think it possible that ‘my 
father can be a thief?” 

“No, no; but if he cannot tell whence the 

how will he j himself?” 

will tell. Why do you adube it 

“So much the better. 
but he always ¢vaded'a reply. do'as you 
please, Paul; but you will understand that until 
the affair is cleared up, you cannot come here 
any more. Tiinette has dnly her’ reputation. 
You would not deprive her of her sole riches ?”* 

A cry of grief and despair escaped the’ young 
man. He rose, exclaiming: 

“Twill know?” 

At these words hé darted from’ the toom into 
the stréet. “When ‘he éntered his own home, he 
found his father alone, sitting in # chair. He 
closed the door, turned the key, drew the bolt, 
atid said, in a troubled and hasty tone: 

“ My father, my ‘beloved father; @o not take 
offence at the question I am about to ask you; I 
cannot longer wane this torture; T ‘must 
know!” 

The chimney-sweep looked at his son with 
surprise. 

“Tell me, father, whence came the money 
which my mother has shown everywhere?” 

“ We inherited it.” 

“No, no, not yet inherited it, but received” it 
in advance—is it not so? Received it in the 
city perhaps, on account of the inheritance about 
to come?” 

“Well, yes. Why should you make yourself 
waeney about it ?” 

“ From whom did you receive it? Where ?” re- 
sumed the young man, with feverish impatience. 

“But, Patil, what signifies this ?” exclaimed 
the chimney-sweep, in a severe tone.” “You ate 
wanting in respect'to your father, in daring to 
interrogate him as if you were his judge.” 

This last word struck fhe young man. 

“I desire to know; I will 5 


‘know !”” 
“To arrest him ?”’ exclaimed Paul, with & con- | 


Father Smith shook his head sorrowfally, and 
said, sadly: 
Pa you ask mew thing which 


you.” 
of eiitreaty; “follow tty Gr your 


“Why can you not tell wea, 
trembling. “Heaven!” 
"What ts the matter, Paul?” 
“ Father, father, some ont has stolen # quan- 
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tity of money from a broker; you are suspected | 
_of being an, accomplice in the crime!” 


The chimney-sweep was seized with . profound 


anxiety, bnt be succeeded in suppressing his 
emotion. 
These are evil:report spread by the envious,” 


-Stammered he ; ‘‘ you must not believe them.” 

“ Alas, alas, the gensdarmes are coming, father, 
to arrest you!” 

-A mortal paleness spread itself over the coun- 
tenance of the chimney-sweep ; he uttered.a cry 
of anguish, and was seized with a violent tremor. 
The sudden emotion of his father struck -Paul 
with terror. He-clasped his hands and added, in. 
& tone full of supplication : 

.“For the love of God, father, tell me. where 
and from whom you or my mother received this 
‘money ?” 

The chimney-sweep remained silent. — 

“ Alas!” exclaimed Paul, in a heart-rending 
tone; “can the reports: be true? My father 
dares not reveal the source ef the money! Ah, 
Isshall die of shame!” 

At this accusation, uttered by his son, the 
chimney-sweep put his hands to his eyes and 
began to weep bitterly, The abundant tears 
which trickled through his wrung the 
heart of the young man, and him repent of 
what he had just said. He passed his arm around 
his father’s neck, placed an affectionate kiss on 
his forehead, and said, weeping : 

‘Ah, pardon me, my dear father! I am so 
unhappy 

Accused by my son ¥” said the chimney- 
sweep, sighing. “How have I deserved this, O 
my God?” 

“No, no,” said Paul; “but I mast hear you 
calumniated, and I cannot defend you, I am 
asked everywhere whence your money came? O 
my beloved father, tell me !” 

“I cannot—I ant not,” repeated Father 
Smith. 

And geeing thet these words made. his son 
turn pale again, he added : 

_ “Bat be assured that your father is an honest 
man.” 

claimed Paul. 

The chimney-sweep, as if all: farther 
explanation, rose, and pointing with his finger to 
the door, said, in an imperative tone : 

_“ Paul, go away—leave me alone; I will !” 


©, my father, my father!” said the young 


despair. 


“ Obey me—go,” ibe | 
with apparent anger. 


During half an hour, the chimney-sweep re- 
mained entirely alone. -With his eye fixed on 
vacancy, he reflected on all the sad emotions 


| which the treasure had procured him, and. how 


his dwelling had become the abode of bitterness 
and chagrin. During this melancholy meditation, 
_a sentiment of hatred grew up in his heart against 
the fatal money which had taken away the peace 
and happiness of his life. The demon of avarice 
tried to suppress the revolt of his soul, batithe 
thought of the accusation brought against him 
by his son, and the indescribable terror inspired 
by the threatened. visit of the gensdarmes; gave 
him strength to resist the temptation. He at last 
resolved, in case a legal search was made‘in his 
house, to reveal the truth frankly, even ‘if he 
were to be deprived of bis treasure. Thank 
God! in this case he would again become a 
chimney-sweep as before. This sudden resolu- 
tion relieved his heart, and he even rejoiced in 
the hope of becoming gay and good-humored as 
Jean, the jester, had always been. ‘ 

When Mother Smith returned from her morn- 
ing walk, her husband related to her what Pan! 
had said, and added that he had formed the firm 
and immutable design to tell things just as they 
were, and even to deliver wp tothe 
officers of the law if required. 

te 
had been circulated, and what they had to fear. 
She at first -broke out into abuse of the shoe- 
maker, who, according to her, actuated by envy, 
had gone to the commissioner and was the cause 
of all. She afterwards declared and repeated in 
‘every tone that Paul should never marry Tria- 
ette. Then she made her husband repeat the 
last part of his address, and replied, ironically :: 

“Smith, Smith, what .a milk-sop you have be- 
‘come! The word gendarme is sufficient to make 
your heart quail. Have you stolen? Have you 
pillaged? What can they doto you?” 

“No matter ; I do not wish to lie.” 

“No, you are right; tell the truth, clown. that 
you are. You know very well that when, the 
law takes hold of anything it is difficult to make 
it let go. Let the lawyers and people of Brussels 
grow fat on your money. And they will laugh 
heartily, into the bargain, at the bird who so . 
innocently offered himself to be fleeced.”” 

“You may say whatever you. please, will 
conceal nothing, and then this money is becoming 
tome; Irwish is was still te the depths 

Suddenly Mother Smith beeame angry, and . 


} with her fists on her sides, exclaimed: 
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| Paul raised his hands to heaven and went out, 
i uttering heart-rending cries. 
1 
| 
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from dying of hunger. ‘How ? 
‘will you deliver‘up to justice'my father’s inheti- 


foolish idea?” 

‘Phe poor man, troubled “by the looks 
of ‘his wif, (and 
fine herself to words, ‘dared not ony yes, but 
made inthe #ffirmative, 

“ Robber, robber!” exclaimed the wife, “will 
me my money, in order to give it 
‘to strangers who have no business with it? “Well, 
I will-no longer be the wife of such a rascal. I 
‘will goin search lawyer; I will ‘be divorced 
from you; the law permits it. ‘You will then be 
free to act your pleasure and sweep chimnheys— 
for ‘you have-poverty in your blood, it is plain.” 

“ But, my dear wife,” said the chimney-sweep, 
taming‘pale, “‘iisten t0 the voice of reason.” 

“What reason? ‘There has never been one 
grain of reason in your whole family! Speak, 1 
tell you, will you act as direct?” == 

The husband was silent. 

“Tt is well,” said she, furiously ; ot 
stop'to all this ; I will go away with the money 
live. 

And as the chimney-sweep remained motion- 
less and with his head down, her angér was still 
more inflamed. She darted towards the chest, 
‘tering, in a tremulous voice 

“You shall see! Stay ‘here, miser, and let 
the gensdarmes ‘hang you if they will. Adieu; 
I will depart for America in the first ship, aid 
will even! go farther ‘sil in order mot t ear of 
you.” 

The chimney-sweep well knew that his wife 
would not put these insensate threats into execu- 
tion ; but he was worried by the idea that; loutled 
as she was'with money, she would’ run about 
among the neighbors, and make herself the object 
of general laughter. He reached the door with 
a bound, tusned the key, and hid it his bosom: 
The woman, finding herself a prisoner, ‘broke 

out into furious imprecations, and would ‘have 

This scene of dissension lasted until the tas- 
band lost courage and promised to conduct as 
his wife pleased. It was resolved that if the 
justice or police appeared, both should assert 
that the money proceeded ‘from his wife’s father, 
and that‘they hind: preserved it since tis: death. 
There was‘no longer x question Of an idvance 
on the inheritance from Holland, because 


be impossible for ‘them to 


tell whégee ‘they 
money 


had 


found, and they would replace the board ‘which 
covered the aperture ¢o exactly. Mother Smith 
made to her husband terrible threats in cage “he 
should ‘dare to designate, ae ae ‘100k, the 
hiding-place of the money. 
When the treasure had been rted to 
the garret, to the last piece, Mother Smith ai 
tempted to raise her hasband’s spirits and inspire 
him anew with the love of riches ; but the chim- 
ney-sweep was overcome | bd the thought that. he 
would be obliged to tell a tie before the justice. 
That seemed to him a guilty and dishonorable 
act, and indeed, at this moment he trembled like 
a robber on the point of being surprised. He no 
longer heard the words Of his. wife ; the 
slightest “ibise” made in ‘the ‘street’ vio tly 
agitated his nervous system, as if the poor man, 
in his uneasiness, thought he heard in ¢yery 
sound the formidable voices of the gensdarmes, 
In the rare moments of rest which his “troubles 
him, he miurmisted, in heart-rending 


CHAPTER VIL” 

the narrow streét Wag full 
of people, divided inte groups and ¢onversing 
with surprise on an extraordinary event. Most 
fixed, as they conversed, astonished looks on the 
door of the chimney-sweep, before which a geén- 
darme was stationed as sentinel. Trinette, Jean- 
ing against the wall of her dwelling, covered her 
face with her apron and Wept bitterly; “some 
young girls 'who sutrotinded her seemed to share 
her grief, and her ‘friend Annemie, éspéd 
attempted to console her; bat Annetie 
could not ‘succeed in suppressing entirely the 
tears which glistened in her eyes. 

The most considerable assemblage of people 
was before the door of the chimney-sweep, and 
they were exchanging with 
all sorts on what was passing. 

“Tr iy well'!” said a fishsmonger ; «thi wil 
teach her to play the lady. This fussing woman 
can go with her silk hat and satin dresses to teach 
the honest people in jail of what a good family 
she is. And if she withes to display herself, the 
scaffold is high enough for that.” 

She cortainty of great family this’tiis; Tor 
shie will ind there are at least six or seven hiindted 
cousins.” 

maker, sighing; “T'would have trusted last 
cent with Jean, the jester.” on of han 


this ‘the song ‘you intend We 
‘will see. ‘ft is my money ; “your parents ‘never 
possessed a farthing more than was ‘necessa 
| 
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iti alms, although they had none too much.” 


most affectionate and. best 
people 


. “Joy and gaiety personified. Could they have 
committed such a theft, by breaking open a shop 
in the night ?” ' 
“Yes,” observed the tailor’s wife, “in our 
days one cannot trust his own brother ; there are 
robbers. So mnch the worse for those whe 
have anything to lose.” 
“Come, come, Betty,” said a mason, jestingly, 
“it is not so terrible as you say. Because your 
takes a little of his customers’ cloth 
with his scissors, you think there are no longer 
any honest people left.” 
.« You will come to the gallows yourself,” said 


“Who cared so little for money that they gave. F 


Bs, 
i 
| 


single piece of which might make -him and bis 
children happy, one might almost forget himself.’” 

the Smiths,” said some 

“ Ah, well, it happened thus, Jean, the jester, 
had the bad habit of stopping before the broker’s 
shop and looking at the gold. A week.or ten 
days since he was summoned to sweep @ chim- 
ney ; it was at the broker’s, and he saw there the 
piles of gold. The night. following, he broke 
open the door of the becker and atple.se mach 
gold as he could carry.” 

“What thief!” said the tailor’s wife, with 


the tailor’s wife, angrily ; “‘ you are rogue enough | sigh. 


that.” 
“Thank you, good Betty,” replied the mason, 


“Every one must haye his deserts,” said the 

fish-monger, interrupting them. “TI do not like 
to see, people in trouble; but if this chimney- 
sweep’s wife were to be exposed on the scaffold, 
were on my death-bed.” 

“Fie, son emi” 
young girl; “I do not know how you can rejoice 
in the misfortunes of a neighbor. Would it do 
you Mother Smith put in 
prison, 


““ Perhaps yon wonld rather that robbers should 
go free ?” said the fish-monger. 
young girl was about to reply; “but at 
tha moment an old woman put her head into | 
the circle and said : 


“All looked at her with curiosity. 
“TI can tell you,” resumed the woman. 
have always said and say still that the law ought | alone, 
to forbid persons from exposing so much gold in 
their windows ; for when a poor man_ stops .be- 
fore a broker’s shop and casts his eyes on those 
piles, of gold pieces, it is a great temptation. I 
am old, but nevertheless, when I pass by the 
broker’s shop, and the money glistens in my 
eyes, my heart begins to beat violently, and I 
cannot help coveting those beautiful coins, Do. 
rag-picker, who is always before those win- 
dows, with her children ; the day before yester- 
day, I said to her, ‘ 
road to the scaffold !’ ’” evi 


“ He had well calculated his blow,” eoutinned 
the old woman, “and the crows would notyhave 
betrayed it, if his worthy wife had not hung 
herself by the bell-rope,”” 

“Do you know who. I pity most?” said a 
young girl; “it is Trinette, the shoemaker’s 
daughter. See her yonder, fo 
half dead with grief.” 

“TI believe so,” replied a ‘voice; « Mother 
Smith made her think she also would become a 
great lady and live in a grand house on the 
Place de la Meir. They have driven the poor 
girl mad, and now all her fine castles have ended 
in smoke. She was to be married, soon, .and 
now she will have to wait tep or fifteen years, 
till her Paul has learned in prison, to make 

What has Paul to do with; it, if a misfortane 
happens to his father?” stammered the young 


girl dj ws ih 

__ “Yes, yes, it is well!” said the old woman; 
but the tracks of footsteps in the house of the 
broker prove that the Bos 


poor Trinette !” said the young 
girl, in a plaintive, tone, and as if yielding to 
sorrowful conviction, 

‘The, gensdarmes, will not: catch Paul,” re- 
marked some one, “He is the most roguish of 
all, and has used his legs in time. He has doubt- 
lars. and with sacks 


are ‘malicions,” aid the, laborer. 
“T have just seen Paul on, the ramparts, walking 
backwards and forwards like a madman.” 
An innocent man has nothing to fear.” — 


ij 

| 

lang ung. | 

| 

| 

( | 

a 
| 

: _ “Do you know how Jean, the jester, committed | 

‘ 


the fate.of Father Smith and his 
had passed seemed to them incredible, Could 
such honest people, beloved by everybody because 
of their gaiety, have committed a nocturnal theft ? 
Could Joan, the jester, and. Panl, the laugher, 
who abandoned themselves with blind confidence 
in the providence of God, out of thirst for gold, 
have committed an infamous crime? But what- 
ever effort the chimney-sweep’s friends made to 
find in their hearts motives. for excuse, or the 
hope of innocency, the sight,.of the gendarme 
stationed before his door destroyed all doubt in 
favor of those who were suspicious. 

In the front room of his house, the chimney- 
sweep was seated as if overwhelmed, and with his 
head concealed in his hands. An agent of justice 
was guarding him, while his wife was being in- 
terrogated in an adjoining room. . There were 
assembled two or three persons belonging to the 
court, with the commissioner of police and two 

. Mother Smith had been ordered to 
sit down before the judge who was to interrogate 
her. She smiled with singular composure and 
seemed not the least in the world discomposed. 

You say,” repeated the judge, “that you 
have had this money in your, possession for. a 
father ?” bo 

“ Yes.” 

“Nevertheless it is of public notoriety that 
your father, at his death, left no money.” 

“I ought to know better than any one else 
about that,” replied the woman, without hesita- 
tion. ‘What he gave me daring his sickness 
could not certainly be found after his death.” . 

“ What was the amount of arcane 
possession?” 

The woman appeared to reflect. 

“ Tell us. If you do not know exactly, about 
how much wasit?” . 

‘T gee plainly,” said Mother Smith, “that you 
wish to catch me in trifles; but that is not so 
easy, gentlemen,” 

“How much?” asked the judge,in an impera- 
tive tone. 

There might haye, been, of 
florins.” 

_ “But how many thousands ?” 

“I do net know exactly, 
ina book.” 

“Were there ten thousand florins 
_ Yes, and more.”’ 

“How oan ‘you explain: the fact. that. during 


sandjfrancs ayear?” 


“How much money have you still?” 

“ None.” 

“ How, none? Yet leak you 
a handful of gold pieces to the proprietor of the 
house in the Market St. James. he-peretaacand 
of this gold ?” 

“ Suppose I end 
tell to whom ?” 

The judge shook his head, with a dissatisfied 
air, and said: 

You have,recourse to. feints end.do.net tell 
the truth. We shall compel you to be,sineere. 
Your husband is about to appear before ns, If 
you saya single word to him without orders 
from me, I shall send you into another room.” — 

And, turning gendarme, he said 

“ Bring the husband,” 

When the chimney-sweep appeared in tthe 
room. and perceived the officers of. justice, he 
began to tremble so violently that the gendarme 
was obliged to support him to the seat designed 
for him. He was pale as death, and seemed mot 
to understand the first questions addressed to 
him, by the judge. They allowed him » little 
time to recover himself; the officers exchanged 
very significant looks, as if the lively terror of the 
accused had inspired them with the conviction 
that he was really guilty. 

Meaawhile, what disturbed. the ehimney-sweep 
most, was the sight of his wife, who, although 
she was apparently impaasible, fastened her eye 
with penetrating severity on. the eyes of her 
husband. Father Smith had resolved, to tell the 
truth,;, but when he saw himself beneath) the in- 
fluence of the magic power of his wife's glances, 

‘Answer me,” said the,judge to him ; “ whence 

“My ~ wife inherited i” 
the chimney-sweep, in a broken voice. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEP OF ANVERS. 
_ No one seemed to doubt the gnilt of the chim- | thirty years you have lived as, poor people do by | 
ney-sweep ; most, felt, even a, secret, joy.at. the | their, labor,,and that, all. at once, you begin..to 
run about the shops with your pockets full of 
gold; that you spend hundreds. of fioxing in a 
dresses and jewels, and. even talk of hiring a t 
house which would cost you at least four thou- 5 
“Every one has his own tastes and ideas.’ I : 
had learned that I should soon inherit property 
from my aunt in Holland, who is immensely “ 
rich. Upon that I said to myself that I need not 
save any longer, and that I might begin to live ji 
according to my condition,” $ 
| 
| 
? 
‘ 
| by 
| q 
| 
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‘@ queer man, gentlemen ; his mind is like that of 
an infant six months old. What do you wish to 
ask of this poor innocent 

“Gendarme,” ordered the judge, “take this 
woman by the arm, and at the least word, the 
Jeast'sign, lead heriaway.” 

‘Mother Smith trembled with anger, but dared 
not say any more. It-was probably not without 
@ motive that they had suffered her to remain in 
the room ; for they were watching tho ‘emotions 
depicted on her countenance. 

ow say thea,” val the to the chinemey. 
sweep, ‘that your wife inherited 
an aunt in Holland ?” 

mean ‘no; no, from Inte father,” 
replied the accused, in a feeble tone: 

“Yes-and no? Pay attention ; do not mock 
justice. You may repent of it. Tellme clearly 
came from.” 

Father Smith did not reply. The judge and 
his assistants thought he remained silent inten- 
tionally ; but they:were mistaken. Anxiety had 
deprived: the :poor man of his senses, and trouble 
prevented him from s y 
it always thus,” ‘resumed the judge, 
“that you explained to your neighbors the origin 
ofthis money? Was it not as a sam which you 
artive 

Ab, sir,” said Father Smith, passing his hand 
over his pale forehead, “I do not know. at 
believe it was indeed thus.” 

da which pity Woes 
mingled, passed over the ‘countenances of the 

And the sum received was doubtless a large 
one ? Bosse ‘thousands of forthe at Tea?” 

No, no;‘some hundreds.” 

Not thousands?” i 

do not know.” 

"Fell she trath exclaimed the judge, rang 
his voico‘in a threatening manner. “We know 
all. Your wife is better inspired than you. ‘She 
assured us that you had received of 
florins”: 

Anervous trembling sized the chimney sweep 
anew. 

“It is possible,” stammered ‘he not 
know what'l am sayifig. | Yes, thousands.” 

The judge waited a few minutes ; then he'said, 
with «certain benevolence'in his tone: 


every moment. I will'explain to you of what you 


You are not sincere and contradict yourself 


are‘accused.; perhaps you will then understand 
that you have nothing to gain by concealing the 
truth frotn ds. ‘Ten days since, on Friday or 
Satarday night, a quantity of gold and silver was 
stélen'from ‘broker. You are suspected of 
having committed this theft, and all the circum- 
stanees, even your own words, testify’ against 
you. ‘If you do not wish to be conducted to 
prison immediately, by the gensdarmes, explain 
frankly whence the silver came which ‘has been 
seen in the hands of ‘your wife.” 

The chimney-sweep, 
judge a bewildered look. 

“80,” said the latter, “ you acknowledge your- 
self guilty and you have really committed the 
crime which ‘is imputed to you?” 

“No, no!’ exclaimed the honest man, in terror, 
“T have stolen nothing.” 

“Can you explain to us why, ‘on the tight of 
the theft, you awoke your neighbors by the cry 
of dlarm—‘Fire! fire!’ ‘Was it not in order to 
make them ‘believe that you had spent the 
whole night at home, and to conceal from justice 
the criminal action committed by you at the 
broker’s ?” 

“TI had ‘been dreaming,” said the chimney- 
sweep, in a voice almost inaudible, and dropping 
his ‘head on his breast-as if annihilated. 

“We know enough,” said ‘the judge, rising ; 
“the search of the house will furnish us more 
proofs.” 

‘Upon his order, the gensdarmes seized Father 
Smith and his wife by the arms, and all ‘who 
were present followed the judge. The couple-were 
led‘wherever the: officers of justice went; evéry 
thing was turned upside down, and they searched 
every corner. 

‘Mother Smith was little distarbed and some- 
times even smiled during the continuance of the 
search. From time to time she fixed her 
on'those of her husband, antl seemed now to be 
encouraging him, now to be threatening him. 
In the garret, they broke up the floor, for the 
plaster with which the numerous holes had been 
stopped, seemed suspicious. Nevertheless, noth- 
ing was found. Whatever questions the judge 
asked on the subject of the missing money, he 
could not obtain from Mother Smith a satisfac- 
tory explanation. The chimney-sweep, almost 
without sensation, leaned the wall and 
no ‘lotiger replied. - As if petrified, he kept his 
eyes obstinately fixed on the beam in which ’the 
treasure was concealed. 

Astonished at the uselessness of the ‘search 
made ‘to discover the stolen ‘money, which ought, 
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| rage; the efforts which she made to be silent oc- | 
ccasioned nervous contractions ; butit‘was immpos- | 
‘sible for her to remain silentleng. She exclaimed, 
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nevertheless, to be:found somewhere, the judge 
‘ordered it to cease, and -descended the stairs. 
The husband and wife were taken into the back- 
displayed their cords. 

graceful bonds, he uttered a fearful cry, and fell 
.on.@ chairy half fainting. \His wife, on the 
trary, looked at these preparations with a: smile 
, disdain, as if she. 
othreat. d 

tone. Here: are’ the cords with which your 
chands,are,to be tied behind your back. You will 
be conducted’ to prison through ‘the’ city, as a 
villain. Bor the last time, I entreat you, for your 
own interest, tell the truth. ‘Where did you-get 
the gold?” 

ty; an icy sweat stood on his pale forehead, and, 
aa if terror had deprived him of speech, he looked 
fixedly at the: floor,. unconscious of 
passing around him. | 

“Welk!. speak, :then | ‘Where dia you get 
the gold repeated the judge, in a loud and 
‘threatening tone. 

A frightful ery of distress resounded at this’ 
moment in the room adjoining, and before the 
judge finished his question, a man rushed | 
into the room: With a glance rapid as lightning, 
che took in all .aronnd, he must, doubtless, 
have heard the question of the judge, for he fell 
on his knees before the chimney-sweep, extended | 
towards him supplicating hands, ant 
in aheart-rending tone: 

“ O, my father, my father! 
the money? or the love of God, speak! You 
steal! You a villain! Gensdarmes! cords! No, 
no, it-is impossible—it is a frightful dream !” 

‘Fhe deathlike paleness of the young man, his 
‘bristling hair, the imeffable earnestness of the 
entreaty which shone in his eyes, all these made 
60 deep,an impfession onthe’ chimney-sweep, | 


om and faising his son, 
pressed him in his arms with feverish tenderness, 
while he said, with the accent of joy : 
“No, my son; your father has.erred, bat he is 
an honest man ; he will tell all.” sad 
ahow you a ayant the, 
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‘same time inform you how it my 
possession,” 

Mother Smith extended 
ening fist and exelaimed, with hee“features 
contracted with anger : 

you dare, coward?” 

Ganodarmes take away this woman” ordered 
thejudge. 

“Tt is useless, sir,” said the 
“my resolution is taken. I will tell ull, pa 
I ought to have done in the beginning. I ‘have 
not stolen—I have found a treasure.” 

Paul fell on‘his knees, and exclaimed, shedding 
a torrent of joyful tears : 

“My God! I-thank thee for thy mercy!” 

“ Are you realy to give us a complete explans- 
tion 1” asked ‘the judge. 

* Yes, yes,” replied the chimney-sweep ; “but 
I have a request to make of you, sir. ware 
have the goodness. to grant it?” o 

“We will see; yes, if it is possible.” ° 

“You ose; tr, this money has rendered me 
miserable ; it is like a pest introduced into my 
house. Ah, have pity on me ; deliver me from 
this scourge ; carry it away with you!” 

Mother Smith began to groan and sob aloud. 

“ Well, show us the treasure !’” said the judge. 

‘The chimney-sweep conducted the officers of 
the law to the garret, showed them thatthe prin- 
cipal beam on which the Bellow 
on the lower side, and said : 

‘The money is within it. Ten days ie 
it was on Friday—the rats ran about the garret, 
making ‘great uproar ; I pursued some:of them 
with an old sabre which is behind ‘my bed. By 
chance I struck this beam, and was astonished at 
the hollow sound it gave; at a second blow, a 
square plank became detached from it, ad a bag 


ry 


'| of money fell at my feet. I can tell you nothing 


‘more, gentlemen, exeept that the fear of robbers 
‘and of losing the money has made me say and 
ido a multitude of foolish things. This is = 
pure and simple truth.” 

At these words ‘he withdrew the board from 
| the beam and shéwed the cavity te the jadge. 


| "Phe judge stooped and drew the bag from’ its 
| concealment ; a great quantity of gold and silver 
| pieces rolled over the floor, as the -bag, wern with 


age, rent for the second time. But, atthe same 
moment, something élse dropped out whieh the 
‘chimney-sweep had not seen. It was an old 
memorandum-beok with.a parchment cover. 
Presuming that this article might contaim the 
confirmation or denial of the explanations which 
had just been given him, the judge hastened.to 
| (pick it up, and’ began to search it with partienlar 


q 

| 
have deserved it! God has punished 
Deserved it—deserved it?’ exclaimed Paal, 
tearing his hair in despair. 7 
| 
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_ Then he turned towards. Mother Smith, who 
was all in tears, and asked : soamnpenog | 


“ Woman, What. was your fathers name ?’? 
_ “Vandenberg--Peter Vandenberg,” said she, 
‘sobbing. 


Without replying, the, jndge took «number of 
‘geld pieces from the bag. Then he made a sign 
to his companions, withdrew with them into a 
corner, and said, in a suppressed voice : . ” 

“This man tellg the truth; there are no crim- 
inals here. In this memoradum-book are noted by 
the father of the woman, the sums. which he has 
successively deposited in the beam; and he has 
even inscribed in formal terms that he bequeaths 
this treasure to his only daughter. We know 
that this man had the reputation of being rich 
and miserly, and as he died suddenly, time might 
have failed him to point out the place where this 
‘money was to be found, Besides, look—the 
treasure contains old ducats, French coins, and 
even coins of Brabant. These are not such coins 


as were stolen from the broker. We have nothing 


to do here.” 

The auditors made an affirmative sign of the 
head. The | 
and said : 

munch 
useless trouble and chagrin, This money belongs 
to you legally.” 


Ah, tako,it.eway with you!” said. Father 


‘Smith, in a tone of entreaty,, 

_ “Simple mam that you are,” said the judge, 
‘smiling, “‘we have no business with it. Listen : 
article.716 of the Civil Code saye—‘ The owner- 
ship of a treasure belongs to him who finds it on 
his own premises ; if the treasure is found on the 
premises of another, half of it belongs to him who 
discovered it, and the other half to the proprie- 
tor of the premises.’ This house'is yours, and 
consequently the entire treasure belongs to you.” 
| “And so this scourge still remains with me!” 
tone. 

‘The judge said. to, Mother: Smith, who listened 

with joy mingled with dissati#faction : 
: “ Woman, this money is a bequest from your 
father; consider this -book as his 
will.. Adieu, and do both of you seek to make a 
good use of it,” 

While the officers of justice left the garret, the 
woman hastily and without speaking, collected 
the money in her apron, then ran down stairs, 
calling out to her husband as she ran: 

“Coward! imbecile! go, I shall find. you 
agnin |” 


the money in the chest, took from it a handful of 


gold pieces, and, after having closed and locked 
the chest, ram into the street, where she passed 
with open mouths, followed her with their eyes 

Paul, almost: beside himself with» oy; 
turn deseended the stairs, four steps at a time, to 
repair, as: quickly as possible, to the house of 
Trinette ; but, om perceiving the shoemaker and 
his daughter in the be cock chem 

“Come, come, miy beloved Trinette!' Father 
Dries, come into our house; my father will be so 
happy te receive your’congratulations.”” 

search. 

“Paul! Paal!” the young girls, 
clapping their hands joyously and with sincere 
interest... 

*‘Ab, call me Paul, the laugher!” said the 
young man, drawing towards the door of his 
dwelling the shoemaker and his daughter. 

And, long they heard restunding in'the 

“Long live Paul, the langher !’’ 

Scarcely had Father Smith perceived the shoe- 
sprang to meet him with open arms. 

“ Dries,” said he, “ this is the happiest day of 
my life; joy my limbs totter. « It would 
be impossible to tell what I have suffered in 
consequence of this: accursed money.” 

“Bat allie ove, not hoe 


you as if you were my father.” 
“But, Dries, you are indeed as near ‘as a 
brother, We will hasten to marry our children.” 
“But you are, ame 
the shoemaker. 
How=atich exclaimed: Pather Smithy) in 
voice of gladness; “‘I am Jean, the jester, your 
friend. The song of gentlemen and ‘ladies’ is 
ended... Now that I would:not turn my hand for 
the money I will show you that I am master.” 
“T ask only to see my daughter happy,” re- 
plied his friend. ‘It is not for money, but these 
children have loved each other so many years 
with our consent. My’ poor Trinette! I>think, 
indeed, that. she would have died, 
Come, come, let talk no more of those 
unpleasant things!” exclaimed the chimmey- 
sweep, . ‘Let us see, we must procure ‘thé pa- 
pers, have the banns published in church, and 
‘the wedding in seven weeks! Ah, it shall be a 


of 
q 
q 
| 
“Yes, yes; we found the money here im the 
4 house ; it was the inheritance of my wife.””) 
God be praised. Jean! I have trembled fo: 
q 
| 
| | 
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wedding, friend Dries! Money shall be good 
for something. I will invite all our néighbors. 
and we.will go, in five or six carriages, to visit 
the Dikke-Me and Jean Stele. * We will take a) 
band with us, sing anddanee—" 

from his eyes. 

What ithe mater, Jann" asked shoe 
maker, 

it is mothing,’* the poor 
man, with emotion ; “joy filled wp my throat— 
my heart overflowed. I have suffered yo much 
in a few days that it seems asif I had just escaped: 
from the infernal regions!” 

in @ more serious tone : 

“ That is settled, is it not, Dries * Our: chil. 
asingle day’sdelay?” . 

“Tt is a little too soon.” 

Geod things can never too soon. 
The money may somehow interfere with it yet. 
But, Dries, I have one request to make of you. 
You are a little impatient and my wife has a 
long tongue, two things whieh do not go well 
together. She is terribly vexed with you; she 
thinks you were the cause of the visit of the jus- 
tice. Be therefore patient, reasonable and ac- 
commodating...My wife may say: some hard 
words ; let her. talk. We are the masters of our 


“So you will overlook « few hard words, o 
croes looks 

“TI will be both blind and deaf”. 

“ That is wisely said. Give me your hand.”’ 

He turned towards his son and Trinette; who, | 
—_ in hand, were standing beside the window 

and probably heard all, for their céuntenances 
were radiant with the most lively joy, although 
silent tears flowed down their cheeks. | 

“ Trinette,’”’ said the chimney-sweep, “embrace 
father !’’ 

gid oprang, witha ety of 
to embrace the chimney-sweep. By a simultane- 
ous movement Paul approached her father, and 
affectionate embrace. 

“Ho, ho! en ta ug 
suddenly cried a voice, in a threatening tone. 

As if this voice had painfully affected all the 
personages. of this scene, they disengaged their 
arms. from each. other:ead) locked with eurprise 


in the direction df ithe door. On the threshold 
of the stood her high, 
her look disdainful. 

“ Better and better!” exclaimed she. “T can-' 
not turn on my heel but my house is filled with 
cobblers:”” hoa 

‘The shoemaker became pale with anger. 

“Yes, yes, get angry if you please, I do not 
care. I am the mistress here.” 


“But, Mother Smith,” stammered the shoe-- 


maker. bi 


Mother—mother®: I am not Mother Smith,” 
said she; in a harsh tone. “Call me madame 


when you speak to mic,” 

Paul had his eyes fixed on those of his father, 
for he saw the latter tremble with emotion and 
anger. Mother Smith pointed to the door, and 


said to the shoemaker, in a severe and imperative 


tome: f 

“ Quick! out of my house with your good-for- 
nothing daughter. I do not want the visits of 
common people like you. It is fortunate that we 
are going to live in a house with a porte cochere 
on the Market St. James.” 


‘The shoemaker took his daughter by the hand, 


and grumbling, gained the street with her. Then 


the storm in the chimney-sweep’s soul burst forth. 


He uttered incomprehensible words and attempted 
to rush at his wife, but Paal seized his arm and 


detained him with desperate energy. 
“Let me go! let me go!” exclaimed he ; “ let 
me give her a good lesson!” 


Paul prayed, entreated, wept and struggled 
with so much obstitiacy that his father had time 


to grow more calnt After a few more threats, 


said: ” 

“Come, Paul, come up stairs, or I shall be” 
attacked again.” 

And, as usual, he hastily ascended the stairs to 
avoid and further altercation. 


During the whole day there were in the house 
only quarrels and sadness. The woman would not 
hear Trinette spoken of, and uttered a torrent of 
abuse against the young girl and her father. The 
idea of being Madame filled her head even more 


than before. Leocadia, the shopkeeper’s daugh- — 
ter, was already of much too vulgar origin to be _ 


reeeived into her family. 


Paul had wept and had gained his 
sleeping-room early t6 sigh in solitude over bis 
unhappy fite. The’ chimitieyiweep at last in” 


turn, retired, murmuring to himself : 

“Phis’ scourge is still in my house, I 
plainly. Aceursed money, go! wish, 
back again in its native mountains !” 
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children, and have irrevocably decided that they 
shall marry; who has a right to prevent it?” ; 
| 
| 
| 
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= 
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the next day, when first rays of 
dawn began to spread over the:city, the shoe: 
maker came out with his daughter to repair to 
the chareh; but scarcely hail they, quitted: their 
dwelling when the young girl suddenly stopped 
2 

“Look, father, te dor of the Sith open 
and the windows still closed.’”~ 

What does this signify ?” said the Gnmutite 
“The loek of the door-ia broken ; this-has doubt- 
less been done, during the night, by robbers. 
Come, Trinette, I am going,to knoek.”” » « 

_At these words he struck his foot against ie 
door to, awaken the inhabitants. 

“Not 80. fast, father,” said the, young 

with emotion, “Mother Smith may 
dress,” 

After a pause, the his: 
blows; and when, a little while afterwards, he 
he entered. 

“Who opened the door for: you?” asked 
Mother Smith, casting a threatering look on 
her morning yisitor. ‘Did I, not tell you not 
to put your foot in my house?” 

“Are you beginning. again?” muttered the 
chimney-sweep. “‘ Panl must certainly have gone ' 
to the morning mass. Father. Dries could not 
have dropped through ‘the roof.” 

“ Alas, no, my friends, it is not thus,” said the 
shoemaker ; ‘‘your door has been broken open, 
and I fear some misfortune has happened.” 

«The door broken open ?” exclaimed Mother 
Smith, the paleness of anguish on her coum 
tenance. my money ! my money!’ 

She darted with a cry of terror towards the chest 
and opened it. An exclamation of distress es- 
caped her; she put her bands to herieyes and 
sank into a chair, weeping bitterly... 

“ My money! my money isno longer there !” 
exclaimed she. “Iam robbed! robbed!” | 

The chimney-sweep appeared overcome by this 
unexpected revelation, and remained for an in- 
stant looking around him, as if asking himself 
whether he should laugh or cry.. But very soon 
his mind cleared up; a smile passed over his 
countenance, but he immediately suppressed this 

ression of joy, and in order not to increase his 
’s sorrow, he, appeared, very muel struck 


an somewhat sad. Trinette had taken Mother 


Smith’s hand and shed sears of sincere eam- 


Jean,” said. the, shoemaker, in consoling 
tone, “it is a great misfortune, my friend, but 


away. I pity your sorrow.” 

tone to» be heard: by his wife. “If you’ 
think I shall shiéd-entéar over this'bewitched 
mistaken. I am sorry for my wife ;* otherwise I. 
should say—‘ God 
removed from my house.’ ” 

saidy Mother Snsith, ‘ania 
raising her hands te amy money! 
my money! The inheritance of my  father— 
Vinegar! vinegar! ‘Lamsick! shall diet’ 
The chimney-sweep ram to get the bottle; filled 
the palm of his hand from it and rubbed his wife's 
face; but the latter repulsed ‘hima 
she would not aecept his:attentions: 
“Let me alone!” said she. ‘ You'are glad ‘at’ 
what has happened ; 
hypocritical face.” avis” 
“Come, ‘Pheresd,” said he, “you! must: not 
allow yourself to be se affected by this: ‘The 
money is gone, it is true, but a life of | bitterness, 
quarrels and. trouble gone with it) Come, 
come, wife, take courager I will apply myself 
to labor with the samevactivity-as-before, and 
before we will live in peace and our diye’ 
in affection and joy’ 

“Ah, my mother4 my! mother!’ 
Trinette, “how unfortunate youaret” 
Yon alane, my child,” said ‘the woman, sob- 
bing, “‘ yes, youralone have *pityon me) This: 
insensible man is there to laugh. He would ‘sée 
the whole world die without a single word of 
consolation. Thanks, thanks, Trinetté,-that you’ 
weep forme. my money money !” 

At this moment, Paal pprenmnegered stairs, 
four at a time: | 

What is’ all this'?’”’ exclaimed ho)laughingly: 
“For once, 1 believe our house is’ bewitehed. 
Trinette benny: beside my mother? Ah, all is 

* Silence; P ” said the chimney-sweep; “a 
misfortune has happened. The robbers have’ 
carried off our money during the night.” © 

“ Blessed be God!” exclaimed Paul, “Paul, 
the laugher, can nowbeeome a 
once more.” h 

The mother, wounded by Gis 
joy, 
tone: rn 

The young man, as if he had jam eedtelineds 
the true state of things, tookhis mother’s hand — 
with compassion and murmured, gentle tone ; 

“T did not think of that, mother. You have 


wept? Indeed, you mast inwe boon grieved.” 


i 

1 

| 
| 

| 

| 


1 herb we 


continued; 

“Console yourself, 
the money must be painful to you, I know; busi 
reflect that,it did not make as happy. . Since we 
possessed it, there have been in our house more 
distrusts, more, vexations, more trouble than’ 
during my whole life. You and my father have 
always been so affectionate towards each other 
that we enjoyed ourselves as well as in a king’s 
palace. From the day the money was discovered, | 
you haye not ceased to sigh and complain ; ;my 
father has become poor, Trinetie sorrowful, and, 
T have not been. myself. We have had,only 
sadness and chagrin.” 

“Undoubtedly, Paul, but it was your father’s. 
fault !” replied the woman. “ He cannot endare 


money ; but J, who am of good family, was: born 
to be rich,” 4 


“very one knows that,” replied Paul, in girl 


caressing tone; ‘‘but you. are my mother, and; 
you have no other child but me. And now that, 
you know money makes both my father and my- 
self unhappy, will not you, who are so- kind- 
hearted, be consoled? Will you not say, since 
it is the will of God and it constitutes the happiness 
of others; will not care?” 

“To. be poor—poor!”’ said! Mother Smith, 


“Come, Theresa, be reasonable,” said, the 
chimney-sweep ; “there is nothing. better than 
affection. During so long a time we have lived 
together and loved one another ; it will ‘be the 
same henceforth, and perhaps a day will como 
when you yourself will) be glad that God has» 
taken the troublesome money from us.”” 

“Silence!” said ‘she, angrily ; “ you have 
perhaps prayed that this might happen!” 

But, mother;” resumed Paal, “ think howdt 
was. before. My fatherand I always gay ; 
we always had something to say to make people 
laugh ; every loved us. There was never 
an unkind word in the , house, and all the inhabi- 
tants of the street and neighborhood were. our | 
friends.” 

He passed his arm around his: mother’s neck, 
and murmured, with the penetrating accents of 
tenderness : 

“De yousee, mother, this beautifal and.joyous.. 
life will return; my father and I may drink our 
pint of beer and save to buy you from. 
time to time a prétty dress. when Trinette / 


comes to liye with you, you.will be waited upon 
like @ great lady; we will love amd venerate yoo. 
You: wilh find more pleasute and enjoyment in. 


‘The loss, of 


living that the money could hive given you, 


Panl, my dear child, what will the peo- 


| ple, say when I pass. along the sttees?” said’ 


Mother Smith, in a plaintive 
What, will they say? Ab, mother! I. will 
go, this very day with you and my father to: take: 
a walk ; I will walk beside you andigive you 
arm; 1 will bold up, my head. proudly and: look» 
everybody,in the face. We are honest people. 
Those who do not know us-will see im us nothing 
strange, and others-will say we are courageous: 
people, who accept.with»the same, hears good’ 
fortune or misfortune, as.it pleases Gods” 
. The wife, half-consoled, pressed her somin her 
arms, shedding. a fow more tears, and saying: 
“Let the will of God beidone! . Neévertheless:: 
I shall one day be rich; if)met mow; at some fa- 
ture time. Become a chimney-sweey again, then, | 
Paul; I am sorry, but as it cannes beicthenwien:! 
and you find pleasure in it—” 
She let. go her son and emubraced the-young: 


Come,.dear ‘Trinette, you are-the best of all 
my child! Men do not know what jit: is» td “be 
rich; but you. will soon become:accustonied ‘to 
it, will, you,not? It will, come! ome day; be~ 
tranquil, my aunt in Holland is at least eighty’ 

Paul had left the room softky and without being | 
noticed. Suddenly Mother Smith began to:trem-.. 
ble as if a frightfnk thought had passed through. 
her mind, She. hastily rose, and, streteliing owt. 
her hands towards.her husband, exelaimed: 

“Mon Dieu! Smith, there yet remains seventy- 
five florins to pay, at the jeweller's! O, we can’ 
never pay such a debt in owr lives! To be 
poor is not.so terrible, bat to have debts!” And 
she added, in .a mournful tone: “ There one 
method of freeing. ourselves; it is difficult, it is 
true, but it is. better to. accept entirely our un’. 
happy fate: tham have debts. I) will carry. - 
jewels back tothe. merchant.” 

The chimney-sweep took. her hand and said 


“But who will py thie debe 1” 
I, Theresa.” 
“ You?” 


“Yes, 1; I had ase a small quantity of 


of our Paul. Wait!” 

his head in the latter, drew from it the hando) 
kerchief in which the money was wrapped, and, 
gold pieces. 

As the sight of tbisi remnant of her inheritancey: 
Mother, Smith wae deeply mowed ; a joyous 
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béside 
weeping. | q 
“No, no, dear Theresa, you need not carry 
L 
i | 
| 
| 


smile illumined her face, while, mute and ‘with 


palpating» becom; the ‘xed: her ear the’ 


Theresa,” said the husband, “this 
money belongs to you; you may dispase of it as. 
you please. But, I entreat you, devote the grest- 


er part to the marriage of Paul with Trinette, and | the 


let us use.it to furnish them a little shop.” 

‘The woman did not reply, and remained buried 
in. profound meditation. Suddenly the cry, 
“Dp! up!’ which seemed to come ont of the 
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much and teach” her good manners ‘until my 
inheritance comies.” 

“We will live with you, mother; ‘we will 
Paul. 

Als, yes,-you willbe mottlée sata 


“Ts it possible?” exclaimed Mother Smith, 
strprised and charmed. be poor and yet 
to be happy!” 

Are you not happy, mother asked Paul, 


cellar, surprised everybody and all lookéd in | tenderly. 


that direction, not suspecting that it was the 
voice of Paul. In fact, he was soon heard sing- 
ing joyously the refrain of his last song ; and at 
the same time, he entered the room dancing. 
He had put on his chimney-sweep’s dress, and 
“ Harrah !” exclaimed he, “ Paul, the laugher, 
is resuscitated! Father, mother, Trinette, how 
happy I am! Be gay; sorrow is afraid of a 
black face! Come, let us sing, let us dance, and 

long live joy!” | 
Paal.took Trinette by the hand and attempted 
to dance with her around the room; but the 
the sight of the chimney-sweep costume which he 
had worn since his childhood, Father Smith felt 
an. indescribable trouble; his eyes filled with 
tears and his breast swelled with émotion. 
“Brave Paul! ah, that is well, my boy!” ex- 
claimed he. -f There is no trade better than that 
of,» chimney-sweep. If it were not for your 
mother, I would put on my black frock also. 
Yeea,\yes, Paul, long live joy! It is my will!” 
‘The mother made a sign to demand silence, as 
had ething important to say. She 


something 
— turned towards the shoemaker, and, extending 


her hand. with a ftiendly smile, said to him : 

“Father Dries, I was mach troubled yesterday. 
I was rude to: you, I believe; will you pardon 
me? Shall we be good morrcaed ‘a8 we were 
before?” 

‘Tho shoemaker proceed 

“ All is forgiven and forgotten,” replied he, 
with tears in his eyes. “We are both somewhat 
alike ; we are easily vexed and easily recotitiled. 
In fine, we were not born to be enemies, we who 


have. played together as children, and 


since been good neighbors.” 
Mother Smith turned to ber ton 
pointing ¢o.the tables» 
wilh yor father 


“Yes, yes, my child, replied'the good 
woman, with emotion. 

“Come, let as anid! true chim- 
ney-sweeps !” exclaimed the young man. “Let 
us anticipate the wedding ; forward, to the song 


| of Paul, the langher !” 


And, taking his parents, Trinette and her fa- 
ther by the hand, he made them dance round. 
All began to dance gaily about the room, while 


the ‘young man satig mertily, in a voice which 


enér had a splendid the 
sudden, a violent hail-storm 


ound it sbater 
, whch ‘mood near, shorn of its lea 
thou mourn for the lossof an 
hast not tears for my ruin; f, 
- with fruit, and helped to sus- 
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young girl. 
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" resounded through the street, his chimney-sweep 
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was over, 
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‘ ed to piec 
apple-tree 
erily, 
Faubie, 
whe 
i i with vile 
' is with men—to e are sen- 
to great celamitiog Illus- 
Bs is the root of all evil.” Morey ie the means of 
the necessaries conveniences of 
means, is as as 
a few hundred ago. ive me neither pov- 
whole matter.— 
At ‘we cannot tell whether the river is 

but if you, really loveane; I entreat you, con- silent or secret man, To know. We must 
| tinue to live with me. JI will love Trinette have ligt, br aloe beable to 


IMPROMPTU TO A SIBYL. 


BY FRANK FRESLOVS. 


love thee not—TI love thee not! 
And yet, I scarce can tell 
How o’er this madly beating heart 
Thou reign’st with magic spell. 

‘Tis not that from thy rolling eye 
There gleams the diamond's light: 
"Tis not thy beauty, bright and high, 
Thou wierdest maid of night! — 


I vow again—I love thee not! 
(The while—I know full well 

I ne’er can loose the Gordian knot— 
Thy dreamy, magic spell). 


> 


TWO SIDES OF A CLOUD. 


BY WALTER DAWTON. 


Epvcar Dawn left school, fall of high hopes, 
at the age of sixteen. Though deprived of the 
benefit of a collegiate education, he felt confident 
iu soon entering upon some mercantile career, 
which, with perseverance on his part, would re- 
sult in placing him above those exigencies of for- 
tune which had long lowered upon the family. 
His father had died while Edgar was an infant, 
but a faithful mother reared the children proper- 
ly, and the sons strove hard to repay her devo- 
tion as it should be repaid. ‘The two elder 
brothers were now dead ; but Edgar felt as if his 
ald, inereasing with experience, would one day 
restore that ample competence which, in the 
early days of his parents’ union, they had en- 
\joyed. They were poor now; but Edgar was 
ambitious, and deeming that it was reserved for 
him to redeem their condition, as soon as he left 
school he went through the city to seck “a 
situation.” 

Alas ! he had little knowledge of the coldness 
of the world, and the obstacles which ever beset 
the path of a friendless youth. He had hepes of 
' at first obtaining a clerkship, but no such chance 
was opened for him, though, for days together, 
smothering his sensitive feelings as well as he 
could, he made countless applications at all sorts 
of stores. He was é¢yed hard by some, graffly 
answered by others, treated with mortifying in- 
difference on this side, and disappointed ‘on that, 
antil the rebuffs and fruitlessness of his humble 
- but honorable search would each day send him 
bome, fatigued in body and sick at heart. Bat 
there the necessity of earning a livelihood star- 
ing at him constantly, impelled him forth again, 
and thns to an- 
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At last he lowered his ambition, and was even 
glad to get the situation of a youngest appren- 
tice in @ drug store, on a wharf; and there, at 


in the mysteries of trade. 
| the first day, at finding he must put on the over- 
hauls and other accoutrements usual to the posi- 
tion. His pride rébelled against it, but he yield- 
ed to necessity with an aching heart, and bore 
up against the feeling of sheepishness, which al- 
most overcame him, when he found he must do 
erratids in his dirty garments, in full sight of 
people in the street! For weeks he felt as if 
every eye was looking upon him—but he thought 
of 
& great degree. 

Old schoolmates, more fortunate but lese no- 
ble than he, would pass him, in ‘those rude gar- 
ments, affecting not to see him; or, if they stop- 
ped to speak with him, he could see that they 
felt ashamed to stop long. They had on their 
ordinary apparel, neat and tasteful, and did not 
care to have people think they associated with a 
dirty ragamuffin, as they thought he seemed to 
be. Such mortifying incidents nettled his proud 
spirit, and were a bitter mockery of his ‘hopes 
when he left school. But he kept on, faithful to 
his post, worked hard, did all and more than 
was required of him, and soon won the credit, 
with his employers, of béing a model. apprenttee. 
Therefore he was rapidly promoted and implicitly 
trusted. 

Another and more lasting cloud did match to 
obscure his happiness. With the usaal ardor of 
one of his susceptible years, Edgar loved with 
an attachment which ‘sufficed to give him a deal 
of pain; for she whom he loved was 4 gay, 
“high-struang”’ girl, of about his own years, 
fond of show, particular in all matters pertain- 
ing to outward appearance, and palpably averse 
to anything ungenteel in dress or occupation. 
She had long shown 2 partiality for Edgar, 
and had expected, like himself, that when he 
went into business it would ‘give him at once a 
position of which he would feel proud. Appren-- 
ticeship, for him, she never dreamed of. She 
knew and appreciated his talents, edacation, 
taste and address, and it was this fact whish 
made Edgar’s disappointment the keener. ‘He 
feared her pride, if she sliould learn his position, 
or see him in his appréntice’s dirty rig, with»a 
brown bundle under his arm, marching through 
the streets; and by an arrangement with his 
mother, it was so contrived that Emily Wood 
burn remained in ignorarice of Edgar's. precise 
duties at the wholesale drag store. 


She was contented, however; to consider him. 


| 
° an almost nominal salary, he began his initiation : 
q 
‘14 
. 4 
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~a clerk, of some sort, there, and congratulated 
- him upon his prospects, which she believed ‘inev- 
‘itably to be realized, of his one day becoming 
othe head of a wealthy, prosperous firm in that 
lime of business. 

-s “ She little thinks how far I am from it now,” 
he reflected, mournfully, as they were one even- 
ing conversing at his mother’s house. 

His mother saw his embarrassed look, and di- 
-vining the cause, tried to cheer him up. 

Small beginnings make great endings, Ed- 
gar,” said she, threading her needle. “ Young 
folks always expect'too much at first. You will 
‘goon get used to the routine of business, and so 
interested in it that the pleasure will shorten the 
years you have to live through before you be- 
“come well off. But you have always been a 
good, steady boy, Edgar, and I prophesy you 
~will prosper as a man.” 

“IT shall come down to your counting-room 
one of these fine days, when you least expect 
me,” said Emily, playfully, but half in earnest, 
“and see how you get along.” 

“TI should be glad to have you,” he replied, 
trembling at the idea of her ever seeing him in 
overhauls, “if we were not always so very busy. 
Besides, you know you would be likely tospoil 
your dress ; for it is very dirty'in all wholesale 
. drug stores, and'the scent of the oils and varnish 
‘would be memorials of your visit for a month to 
come, I assure you, you would be very disa- 
greeably astonished if you should come.” 

“That only excites my curiosity; and I cer- 
tainly shall come, for I admire to be astonished,” 
replied Emily, laughing ; “80 please to expect 
me daily till you see me.” 

Kdgar said no more on’ that subject, for he 

felt worse and worse regarding it, the more it was 
dwelt upon. However, Emily had sense enough 
to see that the visit would be unwelcome, and did 
not go. 
_ He seems distant, and not so cheerful as he 
‘used to be,” mused she, when she was alone 
again. “I wonder whatis the reason. Perhaps 
he is growing proud, now that he is in such a 
great business, and wishes to look higher than 
poor I. He-was always ambitious. I wonder 
if he is changing ?” 

' The truth was, the young people had been so 
long acquainted, and had exhibited such a mark- 
ed preference for each other, that the general 
opinion was that they were engaged. They had 
exchanged rings, were always together at social 
gatherings, and all who forget the maxim that 
there is many a slip between the cup and the lip, 
would have been willing 
would yet be man and wife. — ‘ 


“It grieves me, mother,” Edgar to her 
one evening, “that my wages are so small. I 
could bear these other trials well enough, but I 
cannot afford to dress as well as other young 
men—and on this account I keep away from par- 
ties to which I am invited. Emily wonders at 
my seeming so unsociable, and attributes it to 
estrangement, perhaps to pride. Pride! as if it 
was not exactly the reverse of pride in my posi- 
tion. Of course, however, it is kind of 
pride which prevents my telling her the reason.” 

“Have patience,” sighed his mother; “wo 
shall not always be so unfortunate in our means, 
I trust.” 

“ But you cannot but see, that, by my keeping 
aloof from company on this account, Emily is 
more in the society of others ; and as you know 
how I love her—though, really, I have never told 
her so—you must imagine how painful is my sit- 
uation. She is fond of company, and of course 
secks it; and I suppose the end of it all will be 
that I must give her up.” 

It was not long after when Emily Woodburn 
gave a party, the preparations for which she kept 
entirely secret from Edgar, that she might the 
more surprise him when it should take place. 

One evening, on his return from his drudgery, 
he found a note from her, wishing him to call 
that evening, “as she was to entertain a few old 
friends.” Though he did not imagine she had 
made any unusual preparations, Edgar was 
averse to going. - 

“ My clothes are not fit to be compared with 
theirs, and I shall be scrutinized and made little 
of. Icannot go. I should be miserable.” So 


he remained at home—unluckily for his peace of 
mind 


On learning that he had received the invita- 
tion, had been well, and not engaged, Emily 
concluded that Edgar was thoroughly estranged 
from her. She felt his absence as an especial 
slight, because for him, and him alone; had she 
made long and extra preparations ; and every 
one present had expected Aim, as a matter of 
course. Bitter were the tears of grief and mor- 
tification which Emily Woodburn shed that 


night. 

“He no longer cares for me!” she thought ; 
and it being her first bite of the bitter apple of 
love, she imagined there was nobody else in the 
world half as miserable as herself. 

After the first paroxysm of grief, revenge came 
to her aid, and she flirted with others, no longer 
visiting Edgar’s mother, and taking care that he 
should hear of her apparent indifference to him. 

“It was an excuse to get rid of me, that lato 
invitation |” suspected he. “ She has heard Iam 
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thes, and—well! it may be. for the | 


best. We will part, I will return her ring.” 

_ So the two. fledgelings of loye returned, rings 
ack again, imagining they could thus easily up- 
root all former attachment. . Soon after, Edgar 


heard that Emily was engaged to another; and | s¢ 
meanwhile, | without a word to him, she journey- |. 


‘ed. to the West, on a visit to a relative—and 
Edgar heard she was married, 

much for her love! Mother, would you 
have imagined that one with so sweet a face and 
voice as hers, with such seeming innocence ,and 
affection, could have proyed so heartless? And 
yet I love her, mother. I cannot forget the ideal 
had made of her. I never shall love another. 
Bat she was too proud for me. If she disdained 
my circumstances, and thought I could not sup- 
port her properly, and therefore gaye me up, 
that mercenary feeling would have rendered us 
unhappy at any rate. Yet I never imagined 
her to be mercenary. She must have been led 
away by the thought of constantly moving in 
gay society—society such as I could not mingle 
in. And this, then, is the end! O Emily! If 
she should repent, it would now be too late! O, 
mother! do you not pity me ?” 

Edgar’s mother had seen enough of similar 
youthful fancies to “consider it not_so deeply” 
as did her son. “Hot loye soon grows cold,” 
she thought, and after a few words of consola- 
tion, using the often-quoted maxim, so disgust- 
ing to disappointed lovers, “ There are as good fish 
in the sea as ever was caught,” she left time and 
other youthful faces to, soothe his bitterness. 

But—not to trifle with a serious subject—some 
love is like well-bottled pepper-sauce : the older 
it grows the, stronger it becomes; and Edgar's 
was of that genuine sort, much to his own and 
his mother’s sorrow. 

Like a young hero, he resolved not to yield 
everything to his disappointment, out of defer- 
ence to an aching heart, as many do, thereby 
often. losing their souls into the bargain. Though 
now a deep and settled melancholy settled upon 
his spirit, he pursued his calling with no abate- 
ment of his energies, but rather with greater in- 


tensity of application. Even as a flask of liquor, 
exposed to intense cold, bears in its centre the 


unfrozén portion of its contents with all the 
bri a , 80 Edgar, the vision of 
which had inspired him, now chilled and 
blank, concentred all his powers of mind and 
body at one point. . His whole soul became ab- 


sorbed in his inte 
inertness, nor maddened into © dissipation. 


He was now in receipt of, a splendid salary, and 
long before his term had expired, was made a 
chief superintendent and agent of their affairs. 
“Everything looks bright for you now, Ed- 
gar,” said his fond and proud mother to him 
one evening; “and if you would only mingle 
more in cheerful society, and pick out a good 
wife—” 
“No, mother,” interrupted he, gravely; “it is 
my nature, perhaps my misfortune, not to be ca- 
pable of light love. Emily's image, as she, was 
when first I knew her, is here still, and will ever 
be. I know you thought differently years ago, 
when we first parted ; but time thus far has only 
riveted the burden upon my heart, and—yes! I 
would even rather have it so, than experience 
the feeling of shame which would certainly be 
mine were I to go into, gay or frivolous society, 
and, like a tradesman, see where I could pur- 
chase a heart. I should then doubt if I had been 
worthy of better fortune, and the memory of old 
often come neon me, 
and sting me with the belief that I, too, had 
grown selfish, and married for convenience’s sake 
from pure and holy feeling. I know not 
why, but though I never hear” —his voice choked 
fora moment as he pronounced her name—“ nev- 
er hear from Emily, yet I sometimes am foolish 
enough to imagine that she, too, is anhappy, 


“ Q, don’t believe that,” said his mother, with 
sudden indignation, on beholding how true a 
heart had been sacrificed; “ rely upon it, she is 

-for-nothing wretch, a mere butterfly, inca- 
pable of anything like real love, or lasting friend- 
ship, even. No doubt she; makes her husband 
miserable; and much as I at first regretted your 
separation, I now. believe it pwas.far better for 
you. She would have worn you into, the grave 
with her changing ways and frivolous tastes. 
She was not fit to be a mate for one like you. I 
do hope, Edgar, and pray to, God. energy, night for 

The unpleasant theme was dropped, and Ed- 
gar, who had been commissioned by the firm to 
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Unlike the wagoner in the fable, he called on 
no Hercules to help him, but put his shoulder to 3 
the relugtamt wheel of fortune himself, and, ere 
he was twenty-two, he became the “right-hand 
man” of the establishment—its chief employe, q 
with eyen.s more complete knowledge .of the’ 1 
| business than was possessed by the firm them- , 
lves.. His extraordinary merit, coupled. with 
peculiar interest which they felt in him, derived 
whispers of the early and still-existing sor- 
row which preyed upon. his heart, induced them q 
| to do far more for him than they had promised. 
y 
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sadness, ever, the fault is in myself.” 


yet I have often noticed that, in the midst of the 
brightest assemblies, you have shown a lurking 
distaste for them. You are often so abstracted, 
show so much apathy when all else is excitement 
and buoyancy, that it seems as if you pined for 
former scenes and friends. Tell me, candidly, 
is it love for some old acquaintance that makes 
you so? Is it a fair question ?” 

“ Tt is a fair question, Arthur,” she said, with 
a sigh, averting her face to conceal whatever 
emotion was expressed there, “ yet a very pain- 
ful one.”’ 

“‘T thought it must be so,” continued he, still 
more seriously, “and was only prompted to it 
by a desire to know your true cause of melan- 
choly, that, if possible, I might remove it.” 

“Tt is too late, now,” she returned ; “we can 


never recall the past, nor undo what has been | 


done.” 

“You were a mere child, I know, when you 
came to the West, but I thought your decision 
would have been the same had you been a wo- 
man grown, as you are now ; else, attached as I 
was to you, and shall ever be, I would not have 
tried to influence your course. I felt the more 
certain you would be the better reconciled to 
make your home here, after your parents died ; 
but since then you have still been increasing in 
Gespondency, and this has forced me to ask you 
if yow ever loved before.” 

“TI will be as frank as you are,” replied Emi 

ly, “though I wish you had spared me the ques- 
tion, answer it must give you pain, ten- 


der as your devotion has invariably been. I did 
love and still love one whom fortune has now 
separated me from forever.” 

* And was your love returned ?” 

“ At first I thought so ; but I was slighted—so 
slighted that pride made me rash,—and I still 
believe that even if it had not been 80, we never 
should have married; for he had grown proud 
and distant, and avoided me. His ambition had 
been excited, and I felt the humiliating truth that, 
from that time forth, he would look higher for s 
partner than I was!” 

“ God bless you, Emily !—higher? He might 
look higher, then, and however high, he could 
not find, in all the ranks of the loftiest in social 
position, a truer, better heart than yours! But 
come, I will strive to forget this disclosure— 
though you must be aware what anguish it gives 
me,—and I trust that yet you may forget the 
past, and be happy and contentin time to came.” 

In the course of his journey to transact im- 
portant business for the firm, Edgar Dawn was 
compelled to tarry much longer than he had an- 
ticipated in one of the cities he visited, a large 
house having become so embarrassed in their af- 
fairs as to prejudice, materially, the interests of 
his employers—to whom he wrote, and they ap- 
proved of his decision to wait until circumstances 
could be brought to such an issue, as, through 
his presence, he anticipated. 

While remaining in this city he made many 
friends, social and commercial, and not the least 
of these was a gentleman named Woodburn, 
who, as they met daily in business circles, be- 
came strongly impressed with the address, enter- 
prise and moral worth of Edgar, and their ac- 
quaintance soon ripened into intimate friendship. 

“ You are a strange fellow, Mr. Dawn! Un- 
like most thriving young men of the present day, 
you seem to be divested of all inclination for 
what is called ‘ gay life ’—not so gay, neither, it 
is true, but we follow the phantom instinctively, 
as a general thing. Why don’t you?” 

“T have no taste for it. The greatest 
ness I can imagine is that, which, to my heart, 
would make the fireside a heaven on earth.” 

“Domestic love? You are right, and I find 
it so myself, Dawn. And now, let me ask, why 
don’t you get married ? Plenty of chances for a 
young man like you.” 

“ Yes—plenty !” replied Edgar, somewhat bit- 
terly ; “but marriage without the heart in it—is 
it better than bachelorship ?” 

“Of course not; but are you too modest to 
think you can win a heart?” ~ 

“I am young yot—scarce past twenty-one,” 
said Edgar, evasively. 
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make business tour through the West and 

South, soon after completed his arrangements, 

: taking an_ affectionate leave of his mother, 

| 

’ in the mew scene and round of ber life. Was 

shehappy? . 

Surrounded by luxury, richly dressed, and 

i seated in the parlor of her western home, we 

' find her in conversation with one who seems 

n sadly solicitous regarding her. 

te “T fear, Emily, that life in the West does not 

agree with you, after all. Is there anything 

within my power to make you happier ?” 

if “No, Arthur. If there is any reason for my 

diy “ Perhaps the cares of business have made me 

f seem inattentive to you at times,” he continued, 

gazing steadfastly at her eyes, as if he would | 
oF read what was passing in her mind; “ but it is | 

a no lack of affection, believe me. Before you | 

came hither, I had been aware that you were 

y fond of society, and have endeavored always to | 

i 
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_‘ Never too early.to do well, Dawn—never. 
But I am fast—perhaps your heart is already 
engaged 

Edgar cast down his eyes, without reply. A 
careless word had sent his. thoughts back in an 
instant, over five melancholy years, to the image 
of his early love. 

* Forgive me if I have unintentionally wound- 
ed. your feelings, Dawn,” said Woodburn, im- 
pressed by his silence. “Iam so happy in the 
possession of my own wife that I sometimes for- 
get that others are less fortunate than myself. I 
don’t wish to intrude upon your private affairs, 
but I have such a regard for you, believe me, 
that I could almost convert myself, for your 
sake, into one of those usually detestable beings, 
a ‘match-maker,’ were I sure that your affec- 
tions were not given to another.” 

“Thank you, Woodburn—thank you,” said 
Edgar, warmly but sadly ; “but let me tell you 
that the only being I ever loved, as man should 
love his bride, and the only one I feel I ever 
shall love, was long since lost to me forever. I 
am so far frank with you, because I believe you 
to be a kindred spirit.” 


“ Full five years ago,” sighed Dawn. 

“So long! Yours, then, was an early attach- 
ment. I wonder you have not long since out- 
grown it. But you will yet—mark my words. 
I suppose that you have been such a fellow for 
business that you have kept aloof from society, 
and so escaped the snares which bright eyes and 
rosy lips are always setting for men’s hearts. If 
you changed your course, rely upon it, you 
would soon discard this romantic sentiment, and 
allying yourself to something real, laugh away 
the folly. And she married, too! Why, Dawn, 
if I had loved the best woman that ever triumph- 
ed in the sacrifice of a man’s heart, and she 
married! I’d ‘whistle her off,’ as Shakspeare 
says, as easily as I would brush a snow-flake 
from me, and go at once where the rose and the 
lily of innocence and love bloomed and shone 
for me alone! Don’t make yourself like the 
hero of ‘a lackadaisical novel, Dawn, but a hero 
of real life. Get a wife like mine.” 

Edgar liked the “out-spoken” manner of his 
friend, and further conversation drew from him 
the story of his early disappointment. When 
he had finished, his friend started up, and grasp- 
ing his hand, shook it warmly. 

“ How long do you stay in town ?”’ asked he. 

“Not above a week more.” 

“ You have never been at my house. Now I 


about your heart as will drive out all this mis’ 
anthropic feeling—perhaps place an idol there 
who will gladden you while you live. Come.” 

Edgar went with his friend, but unbelievingly. 
On arriving at the house they entered the parlor 
together. A lady was there, seated at a table, 
with her face averted 


friend, “and be back in a minute.” 
“Miss Woodburn, my friend, Mr. Eagar 
Dawn!” Saying this, Woodbare 


“ Mrs. Woodburn!” thought Edgar. 
cousin, no doubt. And he says he is happy. 
Of course, then, she is so, But how pale she 
looks! But that is from embarrassment, at 
such an encounter, probably. Mr. Woodburn 
could not have known of this. I did not men- 
tion the name of the one I loved, and delicacy 
if I had disclosed it.” 

His reverie was interrupted bya wellknown 
voice : 

has changed both ofan, Eagan, bet. I. 
should never have failed to recognize you,” said. 
Emily, vainly striving to conceal the agitation of 
her low tones. “Have you been long acquaint- 
ed? He never told me of it. But I suppose 
you have told him all.” 

“Twas in the city. on business, Emily, and. 
Mr. Woodburn and I have become warm friends, 
though he is utterly unaware that we ever met. 
before. This meeting is purely accidental.” 

These words were a relief to her; bat the 


in 
and her face turn purple. , 

_ No tears, but a deadly pallor upon his ecounte- 
nance, marked the angnish of Edgar. At last 
he spoke : 


ask itof you as a favor, while you remaifi, to 
make it your home. Come with me. Helen 
and I will entertain you like a brother, and we 
may—who knows ‘show you some of our 
Western beauties, who will create such @ flutter 
“I will just introduce you,” whispered his 
; The lady tose and curtied, and as Eagar re- 
turned the salutation, regarding her ‘with aa 
earnest gaze, she suddenly started. 
The amazement was mutual—and ‘the pain. . 
The thoughts which followed that unexpected . 
recognition may be imagined, as they sat there. 
“And is she dead ?” 
“ Dead to me—married.” 
* Recently 
| 
| 
4 
| 
well-remembered voice, so dear to her happier ‘ 
hours, went to her immost heart, and stirred up @ 
long frozen fountains till she hprst into tears, 
though she strove to repress them, with such an 


Eimily; let us’ comsider the past no longer. 


happy: Iam sure, with such a home, and such 
companionship as his is, you should be so. 


Though I have risen from the situation of a 


poor boy to better worldly circumstances, and 
might have claimed your hand, had love remain- 
ed to encourage me, there is now no alternative ; 
and feeling it'to be so, we must look on those 


blessed days—blessed to me—as but a dream. 


I must now forget’ the name of Emily—for 
should I call you so, he would wonder—and 


while I remain, address you as Mrs. Wood- | 


barn.” 

Emily heard the last remark with surprise, 
and looked up. 

“ Mrs. Woodburn? Edgar !” 

“ He is ‘your cousin, is he not? And you are 
his: wife 

“ His cousin; but I am not married!” 

She had forgotten that, in her girlish freak, 
she-had caused such a report to be sent to him, 
when she first went to the West. Now she re- 
membered it, and explained it, briefly, and with 
shame. 
“Bat I thought he introduced you as Mrs. 
Woodburn, though I now remember that he 
called his wife ‘ Helen,’’”’ said Edgar, his heart 
throbbing loudly and quickly at the sudden 
change in the aspect of affairs. 

“ Not married! And are you as free as ever?” 

“ Perfectly so,” replied Emily, in a tremalous 
tone; for she feared to ask what she feared to 
hear—whether he was married. 
°“ Thank ‘God’ for that!” exclaimed Edgar. 
“And I, too, am free; free as we were before’ 
though I loved: you with a love which now I 
may confess, has never changed, I did not de- 
clare it because I was toiling in‘so humble a ca- 
pacity. Yes, Emily, I love you still ; nor would 
I now reveal it if I didn’t judge by your manner 
—perhaps I am mistaken—that you—” , 

“Love you, Edgar!” she exclaimed ; and in 
- the next instant their ardent embrace was a wit- 
ness to the fact. 
in, Arthur Woodburn, and his wife, Helen, who 
just then, by accident or design, as the reader 
pleases, happengd in to the apartment. 

“Abt dit Mr. Dawn!—ah!t Emily! Fa- 
milidr as that already?” cried Woodburn, laugh- 
ing, as they approached. “We must havd « 
clergyman here at once. Well, Mr. Dawn, I 
knew ‘you wéré remarkably en and 
might have expected the result!” 
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He had expected it; for when’ Dawn had 
spoken to him of his early love, he had’ unwit- 
tingly mentioned the name of Emily Woodburn. 
The explanation of his intrigue produced one 
from Edgar, and never beat four happier hearts 
than theirs when all was told. 

Thus faith and resolution brought dawn at 
last to hearts which had long struggled in dark- 
ness. At the altar, the cloud of their destiny 
now showed its golden side ; and they and theirs 
lived many years to bless the God who had 
reversed it. 


ASIATIO MYSTERIES. 
inventions unknown to Europeans, 
ensible tous. The Bi. 


sess secrets incom 
nese understood the art of printing several cen- 
turies before Western nations, and they also used 


g in 
the astonishment. In Chi 


the Spani 


zuma, videttes were establi 
tances, who transmitted the orders of govern- 
ment and forwarded information with the ut- 
from one end of the kingdom to 
t is a recognized fact in British In- 
dia, that, in 1815, the governor of 
ceived notice of sudden revolt of the tn 
the interior. His informants proved 
tives had obtained information of the 
ing lost the first day of Wi . 'The 
also knew. a short time penal, that 
battle had been gained by the British and 
allies. Three weeks later, the governor received 
official news of this event, which news had 
immediately expedited to him by the Duke 
Wellington, by means of @ courier 
from the battle-field.— Military Sketches 


SYDENHAM PALACE, 

We visited Sydenham, where we were enrap- 
tured with the glories of the Crystal Palace—a 
work which thikts all fable seem possible, ex- 
cept the romance of dividends; It is a 

me idea to bring 


d e—to collect together in dazzling 
company the artistic Beton of all on and the 

London! But im England poverty is a crime, 
| and piety helps to keep it so——Bayard Taylor. 


There would be few enterprises of great labor 


or hazard undertaken, if we had not the power 
Which We 
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These tears, too, might compromise you, should | 
Mr. Woodbarn retarn. Thoped that you were | 
| 
| means | | voice, 
| at that period, went ahead of every other mode 
of communication. In the kingdom of Monte- 
tropies into the raw mists of England—to rebui 
Egyptian and temples among the 
groves of palm and beside the pools of lotus—to 
restore the glittering courts of the Alhambra, 
and make them fi nt with their native 
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ALL I8 TRUE IN HEAVEN. 


BY 
4 


0, what a transient world is this, 
Of mingled joy and sorrow; 

For hope that’s born to-day in bliss, 

_ May fade and die to-morrow. ; 


For I have learned, alas, to know, 

by fates tempest riven, 

That all is false on earth below, 
But all is true in heaven. 


T’ve seen the rays of sparkling eyes, 
To love them seemed a duty; 

Like stars upon the morning skies, 
I saw them lose their beauty. 


T've seen the strong and mighty man, 
Once buoyant as a maiden ; 

With cheeks of deathlike hue so wan, 
And heart with sorrow laden. 


And thus I've learned, alas, to know, 
~ While by fate’s tempest riven, 

That all is false on earth below, 

, But all is true in heaven. 


‘THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY, 


BY BELL BRAMBLE. 


Ox the summit of a precipitous range of 
rocks, may still be seen the ruins of the Chateau 
de Chinon, circled by the sweeping Vienne, and 
on the opposite bank of the river, near its con- 
fluence with the Loire, the ruins of the old Car- 
melite convent, and remains of the ancient feu- 
dal fortilace of Chateaubriant—celebrated by 
painter and poet alike, for one of the saddest 
events in the romance of history. 

At the period when our tale begins, the white 
standard of France, rolling out its weltering vol- 
ume on the breeze from the castle towers of 
Chinon, told to the surrounding village that 
Francis of Orleans-Valois was at his favorite 
abode. The court had assembled there to honor 
with its presence the nuptials of the aged Count 
of Chateaubriant with the youthful countess, 
Ianthe de Foix, who of no less than royal line- 
age, had been betrothed in her twelfth year, and 
remained from that time shut up in the Carme- 
lite convent, which she was now to quit on the 
morrow for the gloomy fortilace of the powerful 
lord of Chateaubriant, 

And now within the tapestried halls of princely 
Chinon, and through its lighted galleries, moved 
brilliant throngs of the brave and noble, the dis- 
tinguished and the beautiful. Among these, pre- 
dominant for her rare loveliness, sat Claude, the 
young*Queen: of France, and near her the fair 


English beauty, Anne Boleyn, and the still fairer 
daughter of Saint Valliar, the beautiful Diana. 
of Poictiers, the youthfal bride of the hunchback 
seneschal of France, Louis de Breze; while a. 
little aloof, her dark eyes flashing haughtily in 
their intolerable lustre, sat the magnificent Louise 
of Savoy, the long-while Regent of France, and 
near her, Margaret of Valois, the affianced bride 
of Navarre’s young soldier, Henry d’Albret— 
yet though the white hand of the duchess was 
promised to the brave and chivalrous Navarre, 
still did she now look with a fintter of expecta- 
tion for the arrival of the poet Clemant Marot, 


regardless of all else, of great or gifted, around, | 


While the fair Valois was looking to the 
grand entrance for the coming of the “Last of 


the Troubadours,” her indulgent yet unprinci- 
pled mother, the no less beautiful Louise of 


Savoy, gazed too on the bright throng passing | 


by, for the cross and star and towering form of 
her princely admirer, Charles, Duke of Bourbon, 
Constable of France, And now the tall form, 
with erect military gait, approached; the cross 
and star flashed in the flambeaux’ light, and the 
next moment the fair hand of the imperious 
duchess was claimed by the favorite and favored 
Bourbon. 

At the same moment, the slight, graceful fig- 
ure of the young troubadour Clemant Marot 
entered the room. Polished and affable, the 
young poet was courteously received by all. 
Gallant in the field, as he was gentle in the 
royal bower, he was.on the eve of joining the 
unfortunate expedition to Pavia. With the ge- 
nius of a poet, Marot was addicted to all the 
license ascribed to genius. 

“Now may Cupid fail me, if I’m not per- 
plexed how to choose !’”” said the puzzled poet to 
Admiral Bonnevet, as the magnificent Poictiers 
dropped her bouquet just as the fair fiancee of 
Navarre beckoned him to approach. But with a 
graceful inclination, the flowers were restored to 
the. beautiful duchess, while with a bow and 
smile he passed to where his regal mistress 
awaited his attendance. 

“ Ah, cruel! and so.you go to Pavia and 
leave me, Clemant ?” 

Such was the inquiry addressed by the beauti- 
ful Margaret of Valois to the poet an hour after, 
as the two walked in an unfrequented gallery. 

“T have no choice. You will wed that lucky 
young soldier, d’Albret, and I may not then, 
Margaret, be welcome to your court of Navarre.” 

The beautiful woman turned her dark eyes to 


his,.as if to read his meaning ; then, though her . 


well-trained countenance was calm, and her 


» 


| 

| 
| 
| 

| 
| i 
her hand, 


meet the young mon- 
arch, of Navarre. 


At the same hour, winding over the crags to 
where rose the peaceful wails of the Carmelite 
convent, a youthfal cavalier emerged from the 
tall woods’ shade, who, on gaining the gate open- 
ing into the path before described, produced a 
key that turning noiselessly in the lock of the 
door, opened inward on its hinges, admitting him 
into the convent garden. Raising a small call 
or whistle to his lips, he blew a soft musical note, 
when @ door opened cautiously in the old pile, 
and @ young and beautiful girl, habited in the 
bere.zgrvteedhcxdarenee. sprang joyously into his 
arms. | 

che clung to him, ask- 
ing in low, faltering tones: “Why do you not 
influence my guardian to release me from this 
hated marriage 

The young man clasped the trembling form 
still closer to his breast ; she looked up trastingly 
to meet the admiring gaze bent fondly down on 
her own sweet face, and never did a fairer, love- 
lier, meet a lover’s gaze, than that of the young 
Ianthe, Countess de Foix, and he to whom the 
young girl clung so fondly. On his noble brow 
was plainly enstamped pride and love of power ; 
and the character of the proud lineaments was 
not belied by the young Duke of Orleans, Count 
of Angouleme, Francis of Valois. 

The next day, Francis himself conducted the 
young Countess de Foix to the altar, where the 
aged and decrepid bridegroom awaited his young 
and beautiful bride. The ceremony was over, 
and the aged seneschal bent forward to raise the 
slight form that still knelt leaning against the al- 
tar rails; but she slid from his touch, and fell 
cold and lifeless on the pavement at his feet. 
Pashing hastily past him, Francis raised the 
fragile form from the earth, and bent over the 
lifeless girl with lips pale and cold as her own, 
that spoke a name unheard by any in the 
bright throng gathered there, so lowly spoken, 
unheard by the ear now cold and deaf to even 
love’s whispered tone—“ Janthe.” 


“the very mould of form,” high-spirited and im- 
petuous, with the Valois fiery blood careering 
rapidly in his veins, Francis could ill brook im- 
prisonment in a Castilian fortress. Debarred all 
healthful exercise, he whose life had been all ac- 
tivity, found when too late that his own liberal 
sentiments met no corresponding chord in the 
selfish bosom of his captor, Charles of Spain. 
Solemnly protesting against solitary confinement, 
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and the means used to induce him to sign a 
treaty by which he gave his two sons as hostages 
to Charles Quint, he was liberated just one year 
and twenty-two days from the date of his capture 
at the unfortunate battle of Pavia. 

As the time of liberation drew near, the old 
don, to whose custody he had been given, grew 
more punctilious and restrictive. By his orders, 
a boat was moored in the centre of the river 
Anday, which separates France from Spain, and 
just as he left the Spanish banks of the river, 
Marshal Lautrec left the opposite bank, bringing 
the king’s two sons as hostages, the Dauphin 
and Duke of Orleans. They met im an empty 
boat moored in the stream, when an exchange 
was instantly effected, and in a few minutes 
Francis had landed on the shores of France, 
where tens of thousands joined in the loud ac- 
claim to welcome his return. 

A Malay slave held his charger, Sultan. 
Francis sprang into the saddle, and waving his 
plumed cap above his head, cried out exultizigly, 
“Tam a king again!” when, accompanied by 
the Malay, he dashed on at headlong speed, nor 
slackened rein until he reached the little village 
of Chinon. 

Ianthe, shut up in her old fortilace, had heard 
of the rejoicings on his return. She had grieved, 
during his captivity, as only those can who have 
enshrined an image, entwined among their heart- 
strings, forming the sole light and music of an 
else stagnant existence. Ere the more fortunate 
cireamstanced women of our own happier day 
condemn the erring child-wife of a stern and 
haughty lord, let them bless God that their lot 
was cast in ahappier time, when their girlhood 
was not made over to the custody of a stern 
guardian who considered them but a marketable 
property to be disposed of to the highest bidder. 
And now a light seemed to dawn on her long 
lone spirit, as the royal standard, streaming from 
Chinon’s towers, told that Francis was at the 
chateau ; and while she looked, the olden signal- 
light streamed forth! and the next moment she 
descried, through the falling darkness, a skiff 
skimming the waters with the specd of a sea-bird. 

A moment sufficed to chain the boat, and the 
next saw the low door in the wall flung open, 
and Francis of Orleans-Valois, when thousands 
were shouting his name around the rejoicing 
Louvre, stood in the presence of the timid, 
shrinking young Countess of Chateaubriant. 
“Francis!” was all her quivering lip could ut- 
ter; but it was enough. Its music tone awoke 
the long slumbering spirit in the breastof Valois, 


be responded in the low, tiling tome thet 


won her love in formerdays. 
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Eloquent in the | 

field, elegant in person, graceful in manners, | 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


A week from’ that time, the Count de Chateau- 
briant was summoned to court. Honors vast 
and beyond his wildest hope had been offered by 
the returned monarch to lure him there, but he 
came without the young countess, whom he had 
left behind among the rooks and bats of the dark 
old ehateau in Bayonne. Francis reproached 
him for immuring her thus, remarking : 

“ She was bat fourteen when you took her, a 
mere child, from the convent to your old rookery, 
two years ago, where you have kept her a pris- 
oner ever since. Unless you bring your fair 
countess to court, the gallants will say you are 
jealous.” 


“ And so they might, unless she could count 
the years and attractions of the witch that con- 
jured up Saul of old Y’ was the unhesitating re- 
ply of the prompt and decided eount, who threw 
up all his late conferred dignities, and gave his 
failing health as the excuse for quitting Paris 
and the court—returning to Bayonne, where he 
watched over his young and inoffending wife 
with a more savage jealousy. 

Some time after, Francis visited Chinon, his 
favorite hunting-seat, when at night he put off in 
his boat, attended by his faithful Malay. The 
night was dark and stormy, and his frail skiff, 
borne like a nut-shell on the waves, floated long, 
rising and falling with each foam-crested undula- 
tion, when suddenly by a violent shock in the 
darkness, he was aware that the keel of his boat 
had been driven with great force into the sand. 

Jumping out and wading knee deep through 
the surf, he succeeded in climbing the bank just 
in time to see three muffled figures emerging by 
the path through the woods leading from the old 
Carmelite convent to the chateau of the count. 

With the bravest men, physical influences op- 
erate powerfully upon mental impressions; and 
although Francis was dauntless and intrepid in 
conflict, yet he was not freé from the superstition 
of the time, and when guided by a flickering 
light, he followed the three figures through the 
woods until they disappeared behind the project- 
ing rocks, on whose summit the fortress was 
built, it was with a feeling akin to fear. But this 
momentary weakness passed, to climb the rude 
steps leading to the fortilace—to blow his own 
well-known blast and be admitted—occupied less 
time than to relate it. He then ordered one of 
the men loitering in the court to light him to the 
countess’s presence. 

His limbs trembling, his heart beating vio- 
lently, Franeis entered the still chamber yet red- 
olent of life—the flowers he gave still in their 
vase unblighted—while on the bed lay a woman’s 
slight form plainly defined beneath the silken 
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covers spread above it. Casting a wild glance at 
the rigid outlines, with lips livid and cheek © 
blanched almost as white as the victim he was 
about to look upon, Valois advanced and lifted 
the sheet from the face. Was he in a dream—or 
under a spell? There, white as the snowy cov- 
ering spread on her breast, lay the young count- 
ess—dead ! 

His strength gave way before the sight; the blow 
fell heavy on his heart as though a bolt from heaven — 
had fallen there, and he leaned against the wall | 
for support—he who had stood on many a battle- 
field, the young embodied spirit of the fight, now 
reeled against the wall, gazing with dilated eyes 
on the murdered girl lying in her last long sleep, 
so calm and fair in that rade old chamber. A 
moment, and he started ; dashing the tears from 
his eyes and moisture from his brow, he spoke to 
the mute Malay in words not understood by 
those around, but from the clear and ringing 
tone, and fire that lit his eye and stern knit brow, 
the trembling vassals knew that he issued the 
orders for their lord’s arrest. It was too late; 
even as he had entered the castle gate, did a skiff 
put out from the bank near the Vienne’s conflu- 
ence with a Loire, and hailing a fishing-boat, the 
cold-blooded murderer escaped, and after many 
mishaps and delays, reached England, taking 
refuge with Henry VIII. 

Though Francis knew that the young victim 
had died to expiate her love for him, he never 
knew the full barbarity of the atrocious deed. 
According to Guicciardini, and the gifted writer 
of the “ Queens of France,” on retarning from 
court, the Count of Chateaubriant had impris- 
oned the youthful countess in a lone turret of the 
chateau, bitterly reproaching her for Valois’s re- 
gard, and asking her if she could bear her im- 
murenient without a feeling of resentment. : 

“ Resentment? O, no! Is he not brave, gen- 
tle, illustrious, kind * how can I feel resentment 

him ?”’ 

“ Then die! either swear to enter the convent 
for life, forgetting Francis, or else die !” 

Tearfully the young victim replied : 

“ Standing so near the Source of 
truth, you will consider my word entitled to be- 
lief. I have ever been an obedient, faithful wife, 
and if the fear of offending God had no restrain- — 
ing power to savé, why should I by promises 
burden my soul with added sin? Rather than 
ask me to make such, by entering the convent, 
let me die |” 

“Then die, and have your wish!” And beck- 
oning to two hired aséassins, Bohemians, they 
each prodaced a small bodkin, or dagger, nd 
approached the countess. 
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Pale—very pale—yet was that gentle being so 
resolutely firm; and though her ashy hue and 
quivering lip told her dread of death, still even 
death could not appall as had her solitary con- 
finement, and with a firmness such as Roman 
heroine never knew, she cheerfully submitted her 
veins to the executioner. 

After her death, a sense of utter loneliness 
came over Francis, who never ceased upbraiding 
himself for being the cause of her death. When, 
years after, clouds and darkness had gathered 
round his own troubled pathway to the grave, 
he met the adversity sent with humble resigna- 
tion, evincing a penitent joy in the hope that her 
last beseeching prayer for him to regain her was 
about to be fulfilled. Composing his mind, he 
gazed fixedly on the cross-guard of his sword, 
lying near. A calm serenity stole over his fea- 
tures, as his gaze turned in a fixed look upward, 
and his arms, stretched forward, fell heavily on 
his breast—still, forevermore! Those near bent 
forward to catch the last sound that trembled on 
his lips ; they did not know that the name spoken 
as the spirit took its flight, showed the dying 
man’s last thought had flown to her in youth 
loved so well when state policy compelled him to 
wed another—Janthe. 

Men have wondered at the deeds of daring 
that caused Francis to be knighted, where con- 
flicting nations met, by the accolade of Bayard; 
women, only, give a sigh to the sad page in the 
romance of his history. 


PATCHES OF WISDOM. | 
the carver, if you can, at 


ges 

Be civil to all rich uncles and aunts. 

Take no notes or gold with you to a fancy ba- 
zaar—nothing but silver. 

Don’t slap at chess with a widow. 

Never contradict a man who stutters. 

Make friends with the steward on board a 


steamer—there’s no knowing how soon you may 


where the brandy is 


—The for suicide to 

kl el ct The most tri causes 

aed pe It is thought that the 
which this crime is 


with the Lamb,”’ but the major part were country 
traders, speculators and itinerant pedlers. 

One evening a large company were assembled 
round the huge stove in the bar-room. Nearest 
to the fire was a pair of cowhide boots with mar- 
vellous soles, and in those boots a pair of feet of 
generous dimensions, following up which through 
intermediate stations of gray pantaloons, green 
waistcoat and brown coat with large silver-plated 
buttons, and halting for repose a moment at a 
red bandanna handkerchief knotted round a 
gnarly throat, you arrived at a red face, with 
a pug nose, irregular teeth, goggle gooseberry 


eyes, and gingerbread-colored whiskers and hair, — 


the texture of the skin being a cross between 
hickory-bark and a nutmeg-grater. The propri- 
etor of these sublimated attractions wore a low- 
crowned, gray felt hat on his head, and anumber 
of rings (gold or brass) on his knobby fingers. 
Tilting back in his chair, he rocked himself to 
and fro, apparently unconscious of the attention 
he attracted, and then deliberately taking a blue 
cotton handkerchief out of his pocket, burst into 


tears. This exhibition of emotion stimulated . 


the curiosity of the spectators to the highest 
point. Questions as to the causes of his afflic- 
tion, and suggestions of remedies for supposed 

“What's the matter?” “Lost a friend?” 

“Conniption fit?” “Toothache?” “Take 
some peppermint.” “Gin and sugar.” Cam- 
phire and sperrits.”’ 

“Narry one!” said the wretched individaal, 
wiping his eyes perfectly dry with his blue pock- 
et-handkerchief, and then rolling them round the 
room in the most diabolical manner. 

“What's the matter?” asked the landlord. 
“ Yon act as if you’d lost all your friends.” 

“ Nabors,” said the stranger, “ you’re too kind ! 
And that’s the trouble with me. I look areound 
me, an’ I see on every side tokens of the most 
affectionate sympathy—like as if every one of 
you was my brother, or my father at the very 
least. That’s the trouble with me—allers was 
and allers willbe. Folks persists in killin’ mo 
with kindness. Ef I could only git anybody to 
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A RURAL CHARACTER. 
BY THB OLD ’UN. 
Years ago, when the old Lamb Tavern on 
Washington Street was a place of great resort, 
particularly for country people, you could hardly 
happen in there without meeting some odd spee- 
imen of the “human speeches.” A few of these : 
oddities were representatives of the “ Great and | 
General Court,” for they liked to “lie down 
inquire 
ake ie middie ne hight! 
Keep your own secrets. Tell no human being 
that you dye your whiskers. 
‘Wind up your conduct, like your watch, once 
ory day, examining minutely whether you are 
“fast” or “slow.”—New York Mirror. 
TO its ancrease. Uur fathers treated 
the shicide as a murderer, and his body was 
buried atthe meeting of two roads, with a stake 
through the heart as a “ sign and testimony.” | 


A RURAL CBARACTER. 


hate me, I should be ’bleeged to ‘em. But the 
fact is, gentlemen, I’m the most popular man in 
the ceounty. Thar’s dogs up in our village— 
cords of ’em—some on ’em mastitis and some 
on ’em tarryers—in fact, all kinds. Wall, they’re 
all so fond of me, that I nevér can’t walk with- 
out hevvin’ half a hundred of ’em follerin’ 
along arter, wagging their tails. No use to stun 
em-—they like me all the better. Same thing 
with horned cattle, tew, gentlemen. I’ve gone 
to meetin’ Sunday with droves arter me. They 
break out o’ paster to git at me. Can’t ’tend to 
no business, on account of the redikerlous affec- 
tion of all sorts o’ dumb critters. Took up 
for hoss-stealin’ once cause a gray meer chased 
me as much as twenty mile. One night jest 
*cause I said, kind o’ careless, ‘poor pussy’ 
tew a tom-cat, he went off an’ fetched deown 


about twenty theonsan’ of hig friends to serah- | 
nade me. Terrible~#wasn’t it? I was put up: 


hog-reeve once, and old chaps that hedn’t never 
voted for twenty fears, and lived six mile off, 
come to the polls, and there was sich a creowd 
that they got to fightin’ way up thar in that ere 
peaceable village, and upsot the ballad-boxes, an’ 


I was declared illegally elected and took up fora | years 


corn-spirator. Dreadfle—wasn’t it?” 
» Here he paused for breath, when alittle man in 


pepper-and-salt coat and green goggles, who had 
been looking at-him over his glasses, remarked : 

“ Well, neighbor, there’s one thing that you 
needn’t be afeard on. With that there figger- 
head of yours and them are onaccountable feet, 
the gals never’ll trouble you.” 

“ Gals!” said the orator, bursting into tears 
again. ‘Gals! there, squire, you tech me in 
the tendérest pint—on the raw, as I may say. 
They’re wuss than chickens, pigs, hosses and 
horned cattle. I can’t go to no quiltin’party but 
what they’re all reound me, and ready to eat me. 
At singin’-skule, they all want me to go hum 
with ’em. They watch for me in the street in 
the steepest and most meountaineus kind o’ man- 
ner. There’s half a dozen of the most splendif- 
erous critters that ever sot fire to the heart of a 
bacheldore, gentlemen, up whar I live, but I 
wont marry narry one. ’Cause the rest on ’em 
would kill her stun dead, jest as sure as fate. I 
kum deown to Boston to git rid of my trouble— 
but it’s in me. Itisn’t a lokil popperlarity—it’s 
univarsal. I’ve tried to make folks hate me, 
but I can’t.” 

Here the orator again burst into tears, atid 
plastered his handkerchief over his face, as if he 
was taking a castof it in blue cotton. While he 
was thus sobbing under a ninepenny cloud, an 


individual in drab' coat, with thick rosewood’ | fence, 


stick in his hand and a rasty beaver on ‘his head, 
bustled into the room, | and after sharply glancing 
at the company, the weeper on the 
shoulder, Tho “most pop’lar man in the 
ceounty”’ instantly furled his handkerchief and 
stared on his new friend. 

“Who be you ™ he asked. 

“Ts your name Jadas Barker ?” 

“Y-aas,” drawled erase 

“Then you’re my prisoner.” 

“ What for ?” 

“Debt. Yon must come with me.” _ 

“ Anywhere !” cried the “character,” starting to 
his feet. “Lock me up out 0’ sight, where no- 
body can’tseeme. Give us your arm: Genftle- 
men, good night! ' You see even the sheriff has 
an attachment for me 

As he marched off, everybody laughed, except 
the man in the pepper-and-salt coat, who was one 
of those persons who can’t take a joke, if it’s 
shot at them outof a gun. 

We never heard of Judas Barker afterwards. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 
This ancient edifice, which was finished 600 
ago, has @ sprace “and modern air, and its 
spire is the highest in England. I had been more 
struck with one of no fame at Coventry, which 
rises 300 feet from the ground with the . 
of a mullein-plant, and not at all implicated with 
the charch. Salisbury is now esteemed the cul- 
mination of the Gothie art in Sagat, as the 
buttresses are fully unmasked; and honestly de- 
tailed from the sides of the pile. The interior 
of the cathedral is obstructed by the organ in the 
middle, acting like a sereen. I know not why, 
real architecture, the hunger of the eye for a 
ength of line is so rarely gratified. The rule of. 
art is that a er is more beautiful, pot 
it is, and that infinitum. 
a church is seldom so it need 
be divided by a screen.—Emerson. 


THE MAN WITH THE SACK. 


Dag, Se, weeks, have we seen @ man 
dressed in very ordinary garb, ig the 
streets of our city with a coarse sack ‘han 
over his shoulder, anid oftentimes half filled 
something, we know not what. Recently colnd 
the curiosity to ask him what he had in the sack. 
The answer was: “Old tin cans, I melt. off the 
tin, ~~ I sell at a price that enables me, dis- 
abled as Tam 


scores can boast of who snéer 
American: 


Find_faul bay must find fault, 
vate, if the of 
1! 
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though afflicted by a misfortune that: would have ” 
disheartened a one, clothed in a rough ex- 
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if 


| SHE LOOKS ON ME AGAIN, 


BY M. POTTER, JB. 


_ ‘Bhe looks on me again—smilingly her glance 

Rests now and then upon my face; 

Each ray of sunlight falling to enhance 
Her gentle beauty, adds a newer grace. 

Why turn I from that look—that kindly gaze— 
That beauty I was wont to prize’? 

‘Why droops my head, when others raise 
To her their ardent eyes? 


Bhe loved me onee—gave all her loving heart— 
A woman’s faith—most holy, precious gem : 
T gave her back of mine s part— 
A blighted flower from a drooping stem . 
‘Her trusting, girlish heart, so pure, so light, 
Was given unto me: I prised it not; 
And now with bended form, averted sight, 
I stand within her presence most forgot. 


A coldness ’numbs my aching brain, 
I cannot think that she is near; 
I raise mine eyes again—again 
To meet that look unconscious clear. 
Joy in her heart, she's free—and I 
Must bear the burden she has borne; 
Joyless existence passes by— 
Some other’s life she will adern. 


THE DESERTER. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE IN NICARAGUA. 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


Ir was one of those delightful evenings of 
which travellers in Nicaragua are invariably 
enamored, and which have so often been de- 
seribed by letter-writers from the army of General 
Walker, in connection with the romantic charac- 


ter of the landscapes, and the almost fabulous 


variety and richness of the productions of the 
soil, when an officer in Walker’s camp might 
have been seen slowly pacing before an old dwell- 
ing, fronting the grand plaza in the city of 
Granada. It was but one night previous to the 
meditated attack upon Massaya ; and as Lieuten- 
ant Anthony Dair strode up and down, in his si- 
lent and solitary walk, it was evident that his 
musings were of no pleasant caste, from the deep 
sighs which ever and anon escaped him. But 
his thoughts were not upon the battle-field, upon 
dangers past or to come; they were far away in 
the State of his nativity, from which three years 
before he had departed, resolved never to retarn, 


and seeking death rather as a boon than as an 


event to be shunned. 

While thus walking, absorbed in 
brooding, he was startled by a sudden cry of 
pain, and looking in the direction from whence 
the sound proceeded, he saw, some twenty rods 


from where he stood, two men in a struggle, to 
which he hastened to put an end. Rushing be- 


tween them, in the twilight darkness, he effected 


his object, but not before one of them had re 
ceived @ wound from the uplifted dagger of the 


other. ‘The face of the latter, who fled at this’ 
juncture across the plaza, he recognized as that 


of one Stephen Gould, a private in the army. 
The name of the other was Richard Bray, also a 
private whom he knew. 


“ You have saved my life,” said Bray, feeling 


of his left arm, which had received but a trivial 
cut. “I wish I could have seen the rascal’s 
face, but he came at me from behind, and in the 
struggle and excitement of the moment, I did 
not observe his features. Did you ?” 

“I did,” observed Dair, “but I shall not 


name him, for if he were exposed, he would be. 


shot at once; and I am ignorant of what 
prompted the act, and opposed to summary pun- 
ishment at such a crisis, when we need every 
man we have. If you have quarrelled with any 


comrade, you will be likely ‘to know the cause, 


and the author of the assault, and should go pre- 
pared for such an emergency. As I have saved 


your life, Task in return that you will not call 


upon me as a witness of this affair.” 


“I promise,” replied Bray, sullenly ; “but it- 


is hard that a man’s life should be exposed in 
this way to nobody knows who. J cannot single 
out the man, for quarrels are frequent among us, 
there are so many cut-throats in @he army; and 
so I don’t know who to be on my guard against. 
Since you wont tell, I can only say this—that 
shonkd danger you, 3 shall net 
warn you of it.”’ 

“ Very well,” said Dair, abruptly, and turned 
from him, each proceeding to his quarters. 

“So mach for interfering in what did not 


especially concern me. I have now probably 


made two enemies by this attempt to save both 


of their lives. Well, what should I expect but. 


ingratitude, since one whom I loved with all my 
soul, deeming her an angel in purity and good- 
ness, has herself proved ungrateful, and given 
me misery in exchange for the happiness with 
which I surrounded her?” 

On his entering the tenement before which he 
had been promenading, he was accosted by a 
brother lientenant, who had joined Walker’s 
forces immediately after the battles of Rivas 
City and Virgin Bay. 

“ Prowling about, as usual, hey, Anthony?’ 


‘| said he, jocularly. You take this hap-hasard 


sort of life to heart, it seems to me. Why not be 
a philosopher, as I am? ‘The valiant never 
taste of death but once,’ Shakspeare says.” 
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“Tt is not the fear of death that makes me 
thoughtful,” replied Dair. 


“@Q, know that well enough,” rejoined the 


other. “ Walker, himself, has told me of your 
behaviour in action. I only wanted to draw you 
out a little. They say you are the most gloomy 
man in the army, and the most reserved—and 
that you think more of stealing away from the 
camp and mixing with the natives here, than 
you do of talking of our plans against them. 
This habit will stand in the way of your prefer- 
ment, if yon continue it. You know there are 
plenty of jealous and envious fellows among us, 
‘who would not scruple to cast suspicion upon 
your movements, if it would advance themselves.” 

“ Preferment ?” replied Dair, with a tone and 
look of bitterness. “I want no preferment! I 
did not come with him, from San Francisco, for 
either gain or honor. I was actuated by but two 
motives. The first was a desire for death, which 
Thave by no means ‘shrunk from; the second 
was the wish to do something, if ever so little, 
should I live, to promote the liberties, peace and 
civilization of this unfortunate people of Nica- 
ragua—the prey of contending factions whose 
leaders have no aim but self-aggrandizement, 
like those of Spain, of Mexico and of Cuba. 
Something to such an end has been accomplished, 
thank Heaven, in spite of so many obstacles here 
and misrepresentations in the United States; 
and I firmly believe that Nicaragua is destined 
soon to be fully developed in her rich resources 
through Anglo-Saxon agency and the final co- 
operation ef her enfranchised people. But as for 
me, Irving, pshaw! When you talk of ambition, 
of preferment, you greatly mistake me. I am 
utterly divested of any desire for fame, office or 
emolument of any sort.” 

“ That may all be,” replied Irving, “ and yet 
others may not believe it.” 

_ “Do you doubt it?” said Dair, sharply. 

“Not a bit—not a bit. But you may think me 
inquisitive if I say that I should like to know the 
real reasons why you are indifferent to life, and 
to the means by which life is made happy.” 

“Tam not indifferent, Irving, to that which 
would have made life happy to me.” 

“Ah, I understand your case, Dair, I think! 
You got shot in the heart, before you went to 
San Francisco. To tell the trath, something of 
that sort happened to me, before I concluded to 
join Walker. But I got over it. Now all I care 
for is enough glory to entitle me to a handsome 
estate here, then peace, and then I’ll marry the 
handsomest young Nicaraguan I can find, and 
settle down and grow richer, fatter, older and 
happier till I die.” 


“A very pleasant prospect,” said Dair, smiling. 
“No more than what you might have, if you 


You, Irving, much more,” replied Dair, his 
sad aspect returtiing. “And as you seem inter. 
ested in my history, I will recount a part of it 


luck and mismanagement. I knew him to be a 
man of integrity, and enlisting my father’s sym- 
pathies in his behalf, I soon had the satisfaction 
of seeing him once more free from pecuniary em- 
barrassments, and he as prosperous as ever. 

“My friendly agency led to an acquaintance 
with his daughter Helen, an only child. The ac- 
quaintance ripened into an affection which I 
thought mutual—her own words and manner to- 
wards me inducing the happy belief—until I was 
one day suddenly undeceived and taught to curse 
my own folly and her ingratitude and hypocrisy. 
When her father’s fortunes was at the lowest ebb, 
he had resolved upon her wedding with a man 
she vowed she never could love, but whose 
wealth offered a bribe for the sacrifice. My in- 
tervention had saved Helen, and she was con- 
stantly reminding me of how much she felt in- 
debted to me. I believed in her protestations 
very naturally ; but it so happened that a clerk 
in her father's employ, named Howland, one day 
assured me that I was the victim of a cruel de-’ 
Iusion, and he begged of me, as I valued my fu- 
ture happiness, to convince myself of the fact 
before matters had gone too far. 

“TI accompanied him in the evening to her 
father’s house, and having enjoined upon me, as 
a condition of the disclosure he was about to 
make, that I should not interfere, nor make my- 
self known, he bade me wait in an adjoining 
apartment to that in which he was about to meet 
Helen, the rooms being separated by a glass 
door, which he left ajar. The room in which he 
bade me listen and behold, was dark; and my 
scruples of playing the eaves-dropper were soon 
overcome by his earnest assurance that I woud 
thank him for it. 

Helen had told me, two days 
she and her father would be absent from the city 
on the ensning day, and for a week, and this in- 
creased my indignation at her falsity, when she 
entered the next room and bade Howland a 
warm welcome, with « kiss, and .called him her 
‘dear, dear Albert!’ My astonishment and hor- 
Tor were augmented, as vou may imagine, by the 


| briefly: I came, as I have told you, from a 
northern State. My father is a merchant of 1 
wealth. About a year before I left home for 
California, 1 had become acquainted with a 
tradesman, a man past the prime of life, whose ; 
affairs had been brought to bankruptcy by ill- 
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y which followed, in the course of which 

wiand adroitly drew from her a confession 
that she loved him and him alone, and that 
, though several others had seemed to infer, from 
her cordiality, that they had won her affections, 
she was ready at any hour to undeeeive them, by 
accepting his hand in marriage ! 

“I waited to hear no more. Bound by my 
.promise, I could not at once upbraid her for her 
perfidy as I wished, but left the house silently 
and forever, and haying made hasty arrange- 
ments, within three days I took my departure 
for California, where I eventually became ae- 
_qnainted with Walker, and made one of the 
Jifty-siz with whom he first landed at Realejo. 

“ From the hour when I thus became informed 
of the ingratitude and deceit of Helen, I have 
felt more like one,in adream than like my for- 
mer self, and the wound has been such as to 
ypoison all confidence in the truth of woman, and 
almost of man.” 

“Did you not acquaint her of your discoy- 

ery,” inquired Irving, “before you left ?” 
_ “I did, and left the note in the hands of How- 
land himself, thanking him for undeceiving me— 
‘thongh I assured him I did not envy him the at- 
tachment of one who could prove so capricious. 
He smiled, but made no answer regarding her, 
thongh he said he thought I would soon find a 
substitute, and that perhaps his disposition would 
better assimilate with hers, than mine.” 

“« But how can you still regret euch a creature?” 

“You never saw her form or face, nor heard 
. ber voice—or you would not ask me that.” 

“ Well, Dair, I can only say I’m sorry for you. 

I have seen men in this way before, and I know 
it’s of no use to argue with you. The memory 
of that woman will always be a millstone about 
your neck.” 

_, A.deep sigh was Dair’s only response. 

__ “Does Walker know anything of this?” con- 
tinued Irving. 

“Nothing. The camp is no place for sympa- 

thy in such cases ; nor should I now have told 
_ you, only that, should I fall and you survive, it 
was my wish that you should tell her of my fate 
and here is her address.” 

_ His comrade received the paper upon which he 
wrote, and promised to do as desired. 

.. On the following morning, as Dair was saun- 
tering through one of the streets of Granada, he 
was accosted by a Nicaraguan, who presented 
him with a letter and hastily retired. Dair 
opened it and read as follows, in Spanish: 

| “ PREesERVER OF MY ar- 
rived at. Massaya and 


Contrive some means to meet me 


= 


honor. guess m 
once. Destroy this. 
hour. Your devoted friend, 

“Juan Camorro.” 


A gleam of wonder lit up the sad face of Dair, 
but was quickly dispelled by an increased gloom, 
as he shook his head, unconvinced by the 


message. 

“Should this note be found upon me, it would 
‘be almost a sure warrantfor my death. Walker’s 
suspicions are constantly aroused, and of late I 
have not been admitted to his councils. This 
from young Chamorro would easily be construed 
against me, and if I have any enemies—which is 
likely enough—who are interested in putting me 
out of the way, it would further their wishes ma- 
terially; so I had better destroy it at once. Let 
me read it once more, though.” 

While engaged in its re-perusal, a noise at the 
corner of the street attracted his attention. Look- 
ing up, he saw the man who had brought him 
the missive, under arrest, and brought along by 
a party of soldiers, among whom were Bray 
and Gould, in whose quarrel he had interfered 
the night before. Hastily concealing the letter, 
he approached the party and inquired the cause 
of the. man’s arrest. 

“T am ordered to arrest you also, lieutenant,” 
said an officer, advancing, “and you can learn 
the cause when before the general.” 

Dair bowed, and without word delivered his 
sword, and they were soon in the presence. of 
General Walker and several subordinate officers, 
who had hastily formed a court-martial. 

“The army is full of rumors against you,” 
said Walker, in reply to Dair’s demand to know 
the reason of his own arrest. 

“ With what am I charged ?” 

“ With conspiring against the State and in be- 
half of the revolting factions and their allies. 
You have long been watched. Your solitary 
walks from the camp, your mingling with the 
natives at times and places which would have 
been perilous to any but their known friends, all 
go to prove your connection with their cause to a 
certain extent, unsafe to our interests, and still 
more unsafe to yourself. The confession of this 
man corroborates. our suspicions. He has but 
this day brought you a message from Massaya, 
and from a near relative of the dead tyrant, 
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‘Chamorro, that arch foe of the republic. Have 
that letter about you ?” 

| ‘Tewas useless to deny ‘the fact. Dair, unde- 
» cided how to act, remained silent. He was ac- 
cordingly searched and the letter produced. 

“Enough!” said Walker, with an indignant 
and menacing glance. “This man is a spy, and 
you-are a traitor! The language of that letter 
is unmistakable, though it reveals no plan. Gen- 
tlemen, I ask your judgment.” 

. The decision of the court-martial, such as it 

‘was, was in accordance with that of Walker, and 
Dair, merely protesting his innocence, but indig- 
nantly refusing any explanation—having given, 
as he deemed, sufficient proof of his integrity in 
his repeated exposures of his life in active ser- 
vice—was sentenced to be shot on the following 
morning. The messenger was not allowed even 
80 short a respite, but was at once led out, and 
sent into eternity—a victim toa summary system 
of punishment, which, notwithstanding the abuses 
of which it is admissible, is deemed indispensa- 
ble to that condition of things which has so long 
prevailed in Nicaragua. 

Irving in vain sought an interview with Dair. 
None were allowed to communicate with him. It 
80 chanced, however, that the two sentinels who 
were required to keep constant watch upor the 
prisoner, were no other than Bray and Gould— 
the latter the intended assassin of the other, but 
yet ignorant whether Dak had disclosed the 
truth to him. He wasa miscreant, however, 
who would have joyed im the jeopardy of a 
thousand lives rather than have risked the just 
peril his private malice had ineurred ; and he did 
not conceal the satisfaction he felt that the mor- 
Tow’s sun would shine upon the corpse of the 
witness he feared. Much of the time he whistled 
lively airs, or amused himself by absurd caper- 
ing about the apartment, and making uncouth 
grimaces. 


“ Rascal!” exclaimed Dair, finally exasper- 
ated; “have you no more feeling than to make 
merry in the presence of one condemned to die ?” 

“ You’re a traitor, I s’pose you know!” 

“ You are an assassin—at least in heart,” re- 
plied Dair, ‘and I am a witness to your attempt 
to murder Bray, there—” 

“Hush!” interrupted Gould. “Have you 
told him 

“T will not say—at least until you inform me 
_to whom I am indebted for my arrest this morn- 
ing, and the death of that poor Nicaraguan.” 

“It was he, and nobody else. I heard him 
swear he would follow you till he could obtain 
some information against you. He did so, and 
saw you talking with the man, and. -at once gave 


notice of it. You may think of me what you 
please, but I’m not a circumstance, in point of 
malice, to Dick Bray. You may thank yourself 
for your arrest. Had you not interfered to save 


‘his life last night, I should have satisfied an old 


gradge and he wouldn’t have lived to cause 
your death. What grudge had he against you?’ 

“Nothing that I am aware of, unless it was 
my refusal to tell him who attacked him. ws 
still ignorant.” 

“ And why did you conceal the truth?” 

“To save your life, which would have been 
forfeited.” 


“ Upon your honor?” asked Gould, drawing 
near and looking steadfastly at him. 

“On my honor.” 

“You keep it a secret, and I will do what 'I 
can, in return, to serve you.” 

“ As for my life, I do not wish to keep it; and 
if I did, you could not assist me.” 

“ You are doomed to die, it is true; but you 
are the first man who has done me a favor since 
Icame to this cursed country, and I will do 
what I can for you. I will see who are to be de- 
tailed to fire upon you, and will endeavor to get 
them to shoot over your head—for the men are 
not over-much in favor of these executions, not 
knowing how soon they may be called upon to 
make a short shrift for themselves ; and to make 
it still more sure, I will contrive that they shall 
use blank cartridges. You can fall as if dead, 
and must trust to chance for the rest.” 

Walker’s plans for the attack upon the enemy 
at Massaya were all completed, and the march 
begun. He had left with those in charge of 
Granada the painful task of Anthony Dair’s ex- 
ecution ; and at sunrise the prisoner was marched 
forth, bade farewell to a few around him, suffered 
his eyes to be bandaged, and knelt for the im- 
pending death. The men, of whom Bray was 
one, were drawn up for the fatal work, and at the 
word, the volley was discharged—and the help- 
less lieutenant fell, bleeding, to the earth. 

As if the merciless deed was the object of im- 
mediate Divine vengeance, at this instant was 
heard the ery of “The enemy! the enemy!” and 
the nearing shots, faster and louder, announced 
to the remaining inhabitants of Granada that a 
besieging party from Massaya were upon them. 

Rushing to the proper points for repelling the 
unexpected assault, the spectators who had as- 
sembled to witness the execution of Dair, left 
the body entirely uncared for, save by one,—and 
that was Gould, who, now free from observation 
hastily addressed him : 

“That accursed Bray! Hé must have sus- 
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' I watched, and it was he alone who levelled di- 
rectly at you.” rs 

“It is only a fiesh wound,I believe,” said 
; Dair, with a smile. “ Thanks for your service ! 
In the confusion I will escape, if possible. Fare- 
well. Say nothing of my preservation to any 
ene, and if you ever get another chance at Bray, 
why, knock him on the head on my account, as 
well as your own.” 

“TI will that!” chuckled Gould. “ If not, and 
_he ever leaves these parts, whe knows but your 
ghost may appear to him, some time! But 
away! You have ne time to lose.” 

Familiar with the country between Granada 
and Massaya, Anthony Dair set out at once for 
‘the latter place, and notwithstanding the sudden 
return of Walker’s troops, who were hastening 
‘back to the relief of Granada, he reached his 
destination in safety, and demanding to be con- 
ducted to young Chamorro, he soon learned of 
him the particulars of Walker’s successful attack, 
the full fruits of which he could not remain to 
reap. Dair related his story ia brief, and his 
_ friend pressed him to his heart. 

“ You saved my life from an assassin’s hand 
im San Francisco; and notwithstanding your 
joining the Walker enterprise, I still determined 
to serve you some day, if I could. Fortunately, 
‘you made me acquainted with the secret of your 
heart, and not long after you left, chance made 
me acquainted with Helen Morton.” 

“Helen Morton! and in San Francisco ?”’ 

“ Even so, my friend. She had been the vic- 
» tim of a plot, and learningof your father whith- 
er you had gone, she. at last concluded to follow 
you. Under my protection, she came hither. 
_Even now she is in the next room, and you can 
_ imagine what has been her agony and terror dur- 
ing the assault, not knowing whether she should 
ever meet with you alive. She will explain all ; 
but let your interview be as brief as may be, for 
we must lose no time, but haste at once to Leon, 
whence I will provide you with a passage out of 
country.” 

Obedient to the obvious necessity of Chamor- 
/no’s injunctions, Anthony Dair held at once the 
interview which was to settle all his doubts of 
Helen’s integrity and affection forever. Jt was a 
strange interview, thus held in a foreign land, 
_amid such thrilling scenes, and the result of such 
an extraordinary cause ! 

For the first time, Dair now learned that the 
jady with whom he had seen Howland, and who 
shad declared her love for him alone, was not 
Helen Morton, but a cousin who bore a close re- 
semblance to her, and Dair’s agitation at the 


time had prevented his detection of the fraad. 
Not long after the departure of Dair, Howland, 
falling dangerously ill, confessed that he had 
adopted the ruse that he might thus be rid of a 
rival for the hand of Helen, whose inheritance 
was all heaimed at. The mystery of Anthony 
Dair’s absence was thus explained, and Helen 
had at last resolved on following him, notwith- 
standing all dissuasion, and the doubt and dan- 
gers attending the romantic adventure. 

“Had you known how much I suffered, hour. 
ly,” concluded Helen, ‘under the thought of the 
cruel suspicion which I knew you mast entertain, 
you would not wonder at what others termed my 
insanity and desperation.” 

“All's well that ends well, dearest!” ex- 
claimed Dair, pressing her to his heart. “ And 
to you I will relate my story, while we journey 
away from these scenes as fast as fortune will 
let us. Come, for dangers still beset us.’’ 

Through the faithful friendship of the grate- 
ful Chamorro, the two wandering lovers were not 
long in obtaining safe conduct through the coun- 
try, and embarked with joyous hearts for their 
native land, where, on the day after their recent 
wedding, they despatched a full account of the 
deserter’s escape to General Walker, who will 
doubtless feel perfectly satisfied that his old 
comrade was no traitor, and glad that he did not 
fall a victim to unfounded suspicion and a too 
hasty judgment. 

HARD TIMES. 

It is a noticeable fact that whenever times aro 
hard, places of amusement flourish best, and mer- 
chants’ and traders’ wives are most sumptaously 
attired. At such times the brilliant balls begin 
to rattle at night-fall, the marble tables of res- 
taurants are thronged with epicures discussing 
the costliest dishes, and the theatrical managers 
grin as they run over their cash receipts, Some- 
body says, “the very desperation of skinning 
and borrowing makes people more extravagant 
when the day’s work is done ; and the wives and 
daughters of merchants find them to be most 
liberal when they can least afford to be. The 
parties themselves may not be aware of the true 
reason of this; but it is a desire to impose upon 
them an appearance of greater prosperity than 
they are enjoying.” 
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«BY 1. ALEXANDER WILLIAMS. 


I am lonely, I am weary, 
Weary of the hours that bring 
No relief to break the dreary ' 
Chains that my spirit cling. 
There was once a fairy spirit ’ 
Smiling on the path I trod, 
Wooing onward, wooing near it, 
Till ambition grew a god! 


Ah, those moments! I remember 
How they thrilled me to the core! 

How, like west winds in September, 
They were laden with a store 

Of perfume, and thought, and passion, 
Centered in life’s idol star,— 

In a star whose fickle orbit 
Wandered off in regions fart 


Years of sadness, years of sorrow, 
How they burn into my heart! 

Gay I seem, but every morrow 
Lends new pangs to every smart! 

Clouds and storms hang ever o’er me, 
In the thorny way I go; 

And the fates still hold before me 
Their intensest cup of woe! 


Yet the sunshine and the feeling 
Of the young, the fair, and gay, 
O’er my spirit will come stealing 
Sometimes, like the light of day 
In @ cavern, whose uncertain 
Vapors cloak in dark and gioom— 
Lifting up the murky curtain 
Off my spirit’s withered bloom! 


°Tis but the flashing of the setting 
Sun, ere he sinks to rest 

In his couch of splendor, fretting 
All the hangings in the west; 

Yet a hope, like sunbeams, flashes 
Now and then across the see, 

And, amid the storm that crashes, 
Whispers sweetest words to me! 


THE WIFE: 
TEMPTATION AND PORGIVENESS. 


already recorded with the past, since Amnie met 
and loved Henry Browning, and the days had 
glided by so full of blessedness that the sweet 


not be delayed, and she had received but one 
brief message from him. The morrow was to 
have witnessed their bridal. Need we wonder 
that deep sadness stole into the young girl’s soul, 
as she mused upon these things? She has not a 
thought of doubt of her lover’s truth and honor, 
to darken her peace, but a weight seemed press- 
ing upon her heart, which she tried in vain te 
reason away. The sun went down, and the soft 
twilight lent a mystic beauty to the quiet scene; 
and yet Annie sat at the window, motionless and 
still. But now the hot tears were falling fast 
upon the slender hands which were clasped list- 
lessly before her, and the bright head was bowed 
upon her breast. Just then there came a low tap 
at the door, and an elderly lady entered, and ad- 
vancing to the window, threw a letter into Annie’s. 


ing,” said the lady, and stooping, she drew her. 
towards her, and pressed a fond kiss upon the 
maiden’s brow. 

“Q, mother dear, you always bring me joy!” 
cried Annie, rapturously, as she gazed upon the 
superseription of the letter, in the dear hand- 
writing which she knew so well. 

The note ran thus : 

“Dearest Annte,—I will be with in the 
orsign wil expan erring, 
an 

The morning dawned in brightness, and Annie, 
with all her forebodings forgotten, moved lightly 
about, with her own hands perfecting every ar- 
rangement for the reception of her lover, and the 
momentous event which was to follow. A few 
hours, and a happy wife, she gazed into her 
young husband’s face with a look of confiding 


| 
ALONE. 
a words had ever a more potent charm than mere 
symmetry of person can bestow. ’ 
Twelve months had been numbered with those ‘3 
joys of this life seemed to her young heart al-. : 
most a fitting foretaste of the bliss to come. But. 
now three weeks had passed since her lover left 
' a her, on pressing business,as he said, which could 
BY MRS. FANNY BARBOUR. 
Ar an open window of a fine old mansion on 
the banks of the Hudson, a young girl sat look- 
ing out upon the glory of the sunset. Summer’s 
bright ministers were weaving a beautiful robe : 
for the rejoicing earth, and the genial air was ; 
laden with freshness and perfume. Yet amid all +i 
this brightness and surpassing beauty, young , 
Annie Earle was very sad, and lier dark eyes t 
seemed looking beyond the scenes of outward Ri 
nature, striving to pierce the thick veil which 4 
shrouded the future. : 
15 


tenderness and perfect love, which told how truly 
she had given to his care the keeping of her hap- 
piness for life. And as he folded her to his bo- 
som, and called her his own, Henry Browning 
felt that few men were so blest as lie, and that 
Annie. 

Tho young couple were blessed with an abun- 
dance of ‘this world’s goods, and as they com- 
menced their new life in the beautiful home which 
future smiled before them with a cloudless sky, 
One long summer-day of happiness and love 
seemed to have dawned upon them, and they 
thought not that clouds might gather in the sun- 
ny sky, and wintry storms succeed the joyous 
summer. QO, blessed trust that lives in the pres- 
ent, confiding in love for the future! Blessed 
indeed is it, when of its fulness strength is born 
within the soul, to go forward unshrinkingly 
should the storms come, waiting in patient hope 
till the sunlight shines again. Weeks and months 
passed, and still the love-light in Annie Brown- 
ing’s house was undimmed, and nightly, on 
bended knees, she thanked the Giver for her full 
cup of joy, and prayed that she might worthily 
fulfil a wife’s sweet duties. And to Henry 
Browning, “the dearest spot of earth” was 
home, and his gentle wife, the presiding genius 
there, was to him the embodiment of something 
purer and holier than he had known in life 

“Annie, darling, I am almost provoked,” said 
the young husband, as he entered Annie’s room 
one bright day in the early spring. : 

She looked up wonderingly into his face, as 
she inquired what had happened to distress him. 

“ Nothing, only that our Paradise is to be in- 
truded upon. Read that.” And he hianded her 
a letter, and stood watching the varying expres- 
ston of her conntenance, as she read. 

It was a delicately folded and perfumed epistle, 
written in a fine, lady-like hand, and announced 
the intention of the writer to do herself the plea- 
sure-of visiting cousin Henry‘and ‘his wife. It 
was signed “Irene Cadell.” 

“And who is this lady ?” asked Annie, as she 
folded and returned the letter. “Inever knew 
tbat you ‘had_relatives of that name.” , 

for that , Annie ; but 
Irene always insisted that there was a distant rela- 
tionship between the families that entitled her to 
call me cousin. Some venerable great-uncle of 
hers was fourth cousin tb my great-aunt, I sup- 
pose, or something of that sort. Mr. Cadell 
owns One of the finest estates in Virginia, and I 
have often been at his house.” 


_| placed his arm about her 


“But why should his daughter, uninvited, pay 
us a visit?” inquired Annie. 

“T am sure‘ cannot tell; tinless if may be that 
she is to accompany her father on one of his bus- 
iness tours to the North; and “thinks it may be 
more agreeable fo pass the time with us than in 
the city. You will join me in writing to wel- 
come her, will you not, Annie? It will not be 
for long, and then-wé shall so’ much the more 

enjoy being left to ourselves again.” 

ns Oureaialy, Henry: any friend of yours will 
be welcome to my home,” replied his wife. 

The letter of invitation and welcome was writ- 
ten and despatched, and in due time Miss Cadell 
arrived at “Browning Hall,” as Annie had play- 
fully christened their home. 

It was a lovely evening in May, and the young 
moon looked down in’ quict’ beauty, while the 
stars were taking their allotted stations in the 
heavens, and the balmy air seemed laden with 
messages of rest anid peace to'soul and body. It 
was just such an evening as we have all experi- 
enced, when the extreme beauty of outward na- 
ture thrills to the inmost core of our being, and 
we feel it a joy to live; that Annie stood at her 
window and watehed the gracefal movements of 
Miss Cadell, as she advanced up'the broad av- 
enue which led to the house. Henry had met 
their guest at the station, and the uncommon 
loveliness of the night had tempted them to 
walk home. The lady had removed her hat as 
they approached ‘the house, and the sweet moon- 
light rested like a glory upon her head, and lent 
additional lustre to eyes of the deepest midnight 
hue. Annie thought she had never looked upon 
so beautiful a creature, and when a light, silvery 
laugh rang out upon the clear air, and a sweet 
voice exclaimed, “‘ Where is cousin Annie ?—I 
am impatient to meet her,’’ she forgot her natur- 
al timidity, and bounding’down the steps, she 
clasped her in her'arms, and‘kiésed her ripe lips 
sterner gex could have done. - , 

“ Well done! little wife,” laughingly pa = 
ed her husband ; “you have entirely superseded 
the necessity of a formal introduction. How- 
ever, it must be done. Miss Irene Cadell, allow 
me to present to you my dearly beloved wife, 
Annie Browning, and may the star of your 
friendship never wane.” And so, gaily laughing 
and chatting, they entered the house. 

“ Heary, why did you not tell me that Irene 
was so very beautiful ?”’ asked Annie, as she and. 
her. husband awaited the appearance of Miss Ca- 
dell, in the breakfast parlor, the next morning. 

“ Because, little wife,” he, a8 he 
and drew her to 
ol 
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him; “because I never thought of it. And 
then she is not so very beautiful, after all.” 

“O, Henry!” exclaimed the young wife, with 
alook of astonishment; “not beautifal! I 
think she is really splendid. What magnificent 
hair and eyes she has!—and her complexion is 
so rich and clear; and her teeth so white. In 
short, I think her the most 
man I ever saw.”’ o 

Why, listle wife, how enthusiastic ene. 
I believe you have actually fallen in love with 
Irene, at first sight. But to me, Annie darling, 
one glance of love from your pure eyes is more 
precious, one smile from you more beautiful and 
lovely, than all her charms. I suppose she is a 
fine-looking woman, but hers is not the style of 
loveliness to win my admiration, I could never 
love such a woman as Miss Cadell. Give me 
my darling Annie!” And he pressed a fond 
kiss upon the pure white forehead of his wife, 
whose gentle loveliness appeared so much more 
attractive from contrast with their brilliant guest. 

Irene Cadell stood just without the open door, 
and listened to this conversation. Not a word of 
the wife’s encomiums or the husband’s criticisms 
had been lest, and in the brief moment which 
passed ere she presented herself before them, her 
plana were laid. But not a trace of annoyance 
or anusual emotion was visible upon her features, 
as she gave and received the morning greetings, 
and the breakfast passed pleasantly, Annie each 
moment discovering something new to love and 
admire in her beautiful guest. 

In truth, Irene Cadell was a glorious creature, 
in outward seeming, but the inner life was as a 
waste desert, or rather an untended garden, 
where grew, not sweet, fresh flowers, but noxious 
weeds and plants, whose poisonous aroma might 
diffuse pain and death. Self-willed and vain, 
she had long looked upon herself as being per- 
fect in beauty and attractiveness, and in her own 
heme, her word was law. Her mother was as 
haughty and imperious as herself, but they never 
came in collision, for Irene was Mrs. Cadell’s 
idol, and she even felt a kind of pride in gratify- 
ing*her every wish, whatever it might be. 

Mr. Cadell was at heart a just and true man, 
but long before Irene arrived at womanhood, he 
had learned that to submit to the requirements 
of his greedy wife was his only safe course, if he 
would not have his home a scene of constant 
beoils. “JZ brought» you your fortune, Mr. Ca- 
dell; J made you what you are,” had been rang 
in his ears too often for him to doubt that in his 
own home he was looked upon as @ necessary 


encumbrance, rather than loved and respected as 


a husband. 


while the one sorrow was eating ever at his heart. 
But Irene’s love should be his solace, and ‘in 
some measare repay hit for her mother’s harsh- 
ness, so he reasoned. But the lovely child ex- 
panded into the brilliant woman, and still the 
old man’s heart thirsted im vain for appreciation 
from these of his. own household. All too little 
of his gentle spirit had been given to his child, 
and in the evening of his days, he. was forced to 
as dust. 

Againet hee wishes, Ives:had deter. 
mined to visit the home of Henry Browning; 
but he could not prevent it, and so had accom- 
panied her to the eity, where he had business to 
transact, and seen her safely'on board the train 
which in a few hours would take her to her desti- 
nation, We have seen her safe arrival there, 
and the impression which her brilliant beauty 
made upon young Annie Browning. And now 
to resume our story. ‘ 

Immediately after breakfast was over, Irene 
excused herself and retired to her room. Anger 
and pain were struggling in her heart, and dis- 
appointed vanity and self-love urged on the con-. 
test, until unwomanly rage was the victor, and 
wounded her, 

Two years che Samp? 
Browning, and with all the fierce passion of her 
ungeverned nature, she loved him. He was 
pleased with the lovely Virginian, and perhaps a 
little flattered by the preference which the proud’ 
belle showed for him ; but his heart was untouch- 
ed. Yet with the blind wilfulness of her great 
self-love, Irene would not believe that his atten- 
tions to her were only prompted by the’inherent 
politeness and gallantry of a gentleman ; but he 


| So the years passed, and his locks whitened, : 
} 
must love her—he should love her. So, through 4 
her wily schemings, her father contracted busi- 
ness relations with Browning, who in  conse- 
quence became a frequent visitor at her home. : 
Here, he only saw her in her gentler moods, 
when love for him, and a desire-to please, made— h 
her seem the personification of womanly good-— 
ness a8 well as beauty. But his heart was away 
with gentle Annie, and Irene was to him no- : 
more than any other lively and brilliant woman. 
of his. acquaintance. 
But even when the tidings of his marriage 
reached her, Irene would still believe. that his 
heart was hers, and acting upon this absorbing F) 
thought, she forgot her maidenly delicacy, and - ta 
invited herself to his house, that she might 4 
| dwell once more in the light-of his presence. - 
“998 No thoaght was there in her heartof the dark 4) 


shadow she might bring upon that home, no pity 
for the wife who lived bat in her fond husband's 
smiles. 

“He shall be mine! I swear it by all the 
ministers of sweet revenge !”” she hissed between 
her closed teeth, as with hands tightly clasped, 
she paced the floor of her apartment. *‘‘He 
shall be mine! He shall love me yet, in spite of 
that milk-fased baby, whom he calls his wife! 
He shall feel the fierce strivings of a passion as 
deep as mine! He shall acknowledge the power 
of the beauty which now he scorns, and sue at 
my feet for the love he has rejected. Courage, 
Irene Cadell! You never yet were foiled, and 
Henry Browning shall be yours !” 

O, woman! 0, lowly fallen and debased! 
For thee the joys of Paradise were lost; for thee 
the depths of infamy are dared, and reached. 
O, woman! O, loving, suffering, true woman— 
my mother’s holy name,—for thee the gates of 
heaven are opened, and man aspires to gain 
them ! 

‘The fiery storm of passion spent its force, and 
Irene stood before her mirror, arranging her 
magnificent hair, calm and lovely, as if no whirl- 
wind of rage had swept over and distorted her 
beautiful features. Tall and erect she stood, a 
very queen in her regal beauty, as she completed 
her toilet, and surveyed herself with a proud 
Ymile of satisfaction. 

“I dare the consequences,” she said, as she 
turned away. “ He cannot resist me, and I will 
yet drink a long, sweet draught of love, such as 
Annie Browning never even dreamed of.” 

Descending to the parlor, she entered noise- 
lessly, and stealing up behind Annie, put her 
arm round her and kissed her, laughing the 
while at Annie’s start of sarprise ; then drawing 
her to the mirror, she exclaimed : 

“See here, cousin, I have a fancy that you 
and I look very much alike. Don’t you think 
sot” Then tarning to Henry, still keeping 
Annie close at her side, she said, exultingly, as 
she met his look of admiration: “How is it, 
Cousin Henry, will you flatter my vanity by 
agreeing with me 

“The artful girl knew well that Annie’s quiet, 
graceful loveliness could bear no comparison 
with her own splendid beauty, and she wished to 
draw Mr. Browning’s attention to the fact in 
such a manner that he could not be indifferent to 
it; but-he only drew his wife to his side, and 
tovingly her blushing face, as he 
replied : 

“Amnie is my delicate lily, my sweet forget- 
me-not, my white rose, which I leve and cherish 
the dearest of all flowers. You, Irene, are the 


lofty and splendid dahlia, the regal flower which 
overlooks the lowlier ones, and challenges the 
admiration of every passer-by.” 

“Thanks, my gallant cavalier! You have 
made mine not an enviable fate, for none love 
the towering dahlia, though all admire its bril- 
liant hues. Far rather would I be like the 
prairie rose, which clings to the object which 
supports its delicate branches and spreads abroad 
its fragrant blossoms, till the whole air is redo- 
lent of perfame, and we love the beauty which 
blesses us.” 

Her eyes were filled with a soft, humid light, 
like unshed tears, as she spoke, and to Henry 
Browning, a new beauty in Irene was that mo- 


Lightly ranning her white 
fingers over the keys, she touched a few minor 
chords, then her rich voice blended with the . 
tones, and she sung a wild and plaintive melody. 
But even as the despairing wailing of a forsaken, 
broken heart died on the air, her matchless voice 
rang out a thrilling, joyous strain, and the peal- 
ing notes of gladness and triumph swelled up- 
ward till the room seemed filled with clarion | 
voices. 

“ Annie, dear,” she said, abruptly, as she turn- 
ed from the instrument, “I feel in a strange, wild 
mood to-day. A fleet canter across the park 
would do me good. Have you a fancy for 
‘ding 

“Yes, dear Irene; if you would like it, we 
will go immediately. It will be delightful this 

“ Indeed, ladies, this is a very fine arrange 
ment,” said Henry, laughing, “to leave me out 
entirely. Am I not to be permitted to accom 
pany you?” 

“0, yes, Henry,” said Annie, eagerly. ‘‘ You 
know I am but a novice as yet in horsemanship, 
and I must not ride without my teacher.” 

“No, little wife, I cannot quite trust you yet,” 
he returned, gazing fondly into the sweet face of 
his young wife. “But away with you, ladies, 
and prepare for the ride, while I order the 
horses.” 

The ladies were goon ready, and the horses 
awaited them at the door. 

“Trene,”* said Browning, as he joined them, 
“which will you ride ?—my wild, dashing Omar, 
or Whitefoot the gentle? Both are full of spirit, 
bat Omar has a spice of the tiger in him, which 
makes him sometimes difficult for a lady to 


manage.” 


ment revealed. 

“will observe her,” he thought; “she will 
be an interesting study.” 

| 
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let me have Omar, if you please,” cried 
Irene. ‘Perhaps I can subdue the tiger. At 
all events, I should like to try.” 

** My noble Selim for me,” said Annie, as her 
husband assisted her into the saddle. ‘I can 
trust him, and I have none of Irene’s ambition 
to train a tiger.” ' 

“ Or to conquer a world,” said Irene, laughing, 
as she sprang lightly to her seat. 

One touch of her whip and Omar's fore feet 
were reared high in the air. 


“Loosen the reins, for heaven’s sake! or he | sigh 


will fall on you,” cried Henry, excitedly. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Irene. “I have seen 
horses before, sir knight, and I prefer that this 
one shall play the biped for a moment longer, at 
beast.” 

Curbing him with a strong and practised hand, 
she kept the proud animal rearing aloft, while 
she retained her graceful seat, with perfect cool- 
ness and self-possession. 

Annie, in an agony of fear, begged her to de- 
aist before he killed her, but Henry looked on in 
undisguised admiration. He saw that the bold 
girl held the horse in perfect subjection, and he 
_ was struck with the magnificent beauty of the 

picture which they presented. 

Omar’s glossy black coat was flecked with 
foam from his galled mouth, and his large eyes 
gleamed with a savage brightness; while Irene 
sat motionless as a statue upon his back, an ex- 
ultant smile upon her lips, with a steady hand 
keeping the fretted animal in his unnataral posi- 
tion. Her hair, black as the darkest night, lay 
in soft, wavy masses above her forehead, beneath 
which her beautiful eyes shot forth beams of 
starry light. The rich blood mantled her cheek 
with a warm glowing hue, and between the full 
red lips, slightly parted, gleamed the white, even 
teeth. 


Henry Browning sat motionless apon his horse, 
fascinated by her brilliant beauty, which had never 
before impressed him as now. Irene’s quick per- 
ception noted the effect of her artful manage- 
ment, and she was satisfied. ‘ Twice this morn- 
ing I have moved him,” thought she. “ Bravo! 
Irene Cadell, you will succeed.” 

Giving her horse the rein, and touching him 
lightly with the whip, the chafed and excited ani- 
mal bounded away like the wild steed of the 
desert. 


“Catch me if you can,” Irene shouted, while 
a silvery laugh rang out upon the morning air. 

“Come, Annie, that wild girl will get her neck 
broken,” said Henry. “ We must overtake her.” 


Bat Annie was not a practised horsewoman, 
and Selim’s rapid motion wag execedingly irk- 


‘bewing low. 


some to her. She turned pale, and checked her 
horse. 

“Henry, I cannot ride so fast,” she said ; 
“but if is is necessary, you can leave me and 
find Irene.” 

“T do not like to leave you, Annie,” replied 


Annie Browning was too pure-minded herself, 
to suspect that all was not quite.as it should be, 
but a pang did shoot through her heart when she 
saw her husband for the first time willingly leave 
her to join another. But all other feelings were 
forgotten in her love for him and her rejoicing 
pride, when, in a few moments, she saw the run- 
aways returning, flushed with the exercise of 
their rapid ride. Henry seemed so happy and 
buoyant in spirits, and Annie thought she had 
never seen him look so handsome. 

Leisurely the party preceeded on their ride 
about the grounds, laughing and chatting in the 
gayest spirits, until at length Irene challenged 
Annie to a trial of speed, saying that it froze her 
blood to ride at that snail’s pace. 

“Nay, Irene, I am but in the rudiments of 
horsemanship as yet ; I cannot compete success- 
fully with so accomplished an equestrian as your- 
self,” replied Annie. 

“Well, then, I will not be strenuous; but 
have you no gallant knight who will take up the 
glove in your behalf?” 

“ Your most obedient, lady,” said Henry, 
“If fair Annie will allow me, I 
will enter the lists in her behalf.” 

“As you please, Henry,” said his wife, and 
the next moment she was alone. 

The fleet horses seemed almost to fly, as they 
spurned the earth beneath their feet, and the 
white plumes of Irene’s hat floated out like ban- 
ners on the air. Yet a moment Annie gazed, 
and then only the soft green sward, the over- 
arching trees and the silent sky, met her view. 
A strange sensation of sadness came over her 
spirit, as she rode slowly along amid the still- 
ness, but she drove it resolutely away, and fol- 
lowed on in the path the riders had taken, think- 
ing she should soon meet them returning for her. 
But when she came to the gate which opened 
into the public road, and saw fresh tracks of 
horses’ feet, and the gate swinging open, she 
turned her horse’s head, and retraced her steps 
towards home. 

Two hours passed before Irene and 


Gi 
4 


ily con- | 
cealed, and Annie urged him not to mind her, 
as she could do very well until he came back. 
“ Well, good-by, then.” And waving his hand 
to her, he dashed away and was soon out of 
t. 
| 
| 
| 


returned. Irene, having the flecter horse, had | 
led him a long distance into the country before 
she’suffered him to overtake her, and then, fasci- 
nated by ‘her witty and brilliant conversation, he 
orget the wife who was waiting his ‘coming at 
home, and kept on until Irene, herself, proposed 
returning. “For,” said she, with a scarcely per- 
ceptible sneer, and a curl of the resy lip, “ you, 
pattern husband as you are, must not be caught 
displeasing your wife, as you will be sure to do 
f you are not soon at home.” 

There was a triumphant gleam in Irene’s eyes, 


“Ha! ha! don’t let him slip away from you 
again, Cousin Annie,” she laughed ; “he may 
get lost if he ventures so far without you.” And 
lightly kissing her hand to them, she passed on 


her, but I will teach him 
I will cause the fierce lava 
stream of passion to flow over his soul as now it 
mine. The eagle mates not with the 
dove, and only Irene Cadell is fitted to be the 


Day after day passed, and still, silently and 
surely, the temptress was weaving her toils 
about the heart of the man whom she had sworn 


the young wife shrank with a secret dread from 
her caresses, and felt as if one hour of uninter- 


what troubled him; if she had in any way of 
fended bim ;—but he turned from her with impa- 
tient words that deeply wounded her gentle spirit, 
and she dared not again approach him. 

The summer was wearing away, and still Irene 
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Cadell remained at Browning Hall. But the 


‘fulfilment of her schemes and hopes was rapidly 


approaching ; she knew that Henry Browning 
her so. But even this last barrier of silence 
must be broken, and she resolved to hasten the 
crisis. Day by day young Annie Browning was 
fading before her eyes; day by day her step 
grew slower, and her sweet eyes heavier with 
tears; but the proad woman’s purpose faltered 
not. 


It was an evening lovely as those we some- 
times dream of when good angels watch about 
us—the aniversary of the night when Henry 
Browning had first said to sweet Annie Earle, 
“T love you,” and gathered her bright head for 
the first time to his bosom. Annie had retired, 
suffering from a violent headache, the conse- 
quence of many a sleepless night and anxious, 
suffering day. 

Alone in the spacious parlor, by the open win- 
dow, sat the master of that beautiful home, look- 
ing out upon the sparkling, glancing waters of 
the Hudson, as they hurried on beneath the 
moonlit sky. He was trying to think, but amid 
all his reveries, only one impression was distinct. 
A radiant form seemed throned within his inmost 
heart, and flashing, glorious eyes from shrub and 
tree, and singing wave, looked deep into his own. 

“Henry!” 

He turned at the low-spoken name, and Irene 
stood before him. Never had she looked so ra- 
diantly beautiful as now, when her deep eyes 
met his own, with passion-kindled glances, and 
the splendid head seemed crowned with a dia- 
dem of light, as the pale moon kissed the shin- 


“T have not seen you before to-day. Why have 
you kept yourself so secluded ?” 

“I stayed in my room, that I might complete 
my preparations for departure. ‘To-morrow, with 
the dawn, I leave Browning Hall.” © 

“rene, why such haste? Surely, you are but 


“Why sach haste, Henry?” 
it is a useless question. Better anrian 
would it have been had I never set foot within 
these walls ; better for me had I nover seen your 
face!’ 

She covered her face with her hands, and lcan- 
ed against the window for support, her whole 
frame quivering with suppressed emotion. It 
was the last movement in the desperate game, 
through her frame. 
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made Henry color as he met her glance, 
when Annie met them at the door, and anxiously 
pquired the cause of their detention. 
to her room. 
Secure from observation, she threw herself 
into a chair, and gave free vent to her feelings. 
“So, so—the leaven works,” she said. “My 
task will be an easier one than I supposed. 
Twice to-day I have taken him from her side, 
and soon he shall come at my lightest bidding. 
mate of Henry Browning. Away remorse !—I 
will not feel it. He shall be mine.” 
to bring to her feet. At first, Annie accompanied | ing braids of her hair. 
them in their daily tides, as Henry desired it, but | “Irene!” he said, eagerly, extending his hand, 
they always left her to return alone, and soon any 
slight pretext was a sufficient excuse to them for 
; her remaining at home. Irene was very afféc- 
tionate in her deportment towards her, but now 
rupted communication with her busband—such | =" 
as she used to enjoy—would ease the weary pain 
at her heart more than all things else. 
But-even that was denied her; for when Irene 
‘was not present, Henry seemed moody and sad, 
80 utterly unlike his former self, that the little 
time Annie passed alone with him only increased ’ 
her suffering. She begged of him to tell her 
| 
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“Trene! Irene!’ He laid his hand upon her 
shoulder as he spoke, and his face grew white in 
the moonlight. Honor and duty were struggling 
with the unholy passion which he had admitted 
into his bosom, and the fierce conflict raged like 
a consuming fire. 

“I go from you,” she said, at length; in broken 
tonés, “because I can no longer stay; your 
dwelling must henceforth be a forbidden place to 
me. Henry Browning, T came to say ‘ farewell,’ 
—we part forever!” 

“Trene! Irene! it must not be; we never part 
again! And thus I seal the plédge !” 

Throwing his arms about her yielding form, he 
drew her to him, and covered cheeks, lips and 
brow with burning kisses. 

“Tt is done, Irene; the long struggle is over ; 
I love you deeply—passionately ; I cannot live 
without you” 

Hours passed, and still she lay in his arms, 
with but the silent night about them, and the 
watching stars above, 

She had triumphed! All else was 
in this one brief, guilty dream of bliss, till the 
waning hours warned them that action was ne- 
cessary, and then Irene’s strong will prevailed, 
and he promised, for her sake, to leave home 
and country, and seck in other lands for that 
unclouded happiness which they could not hope 
to enjoy in this. 

A week later and Henry Browning’s arrange- 
ments were perfected, and when night’s veil was 
shrouding nature, he and his guilty partner left 
Browning Hall. 

And did no thought of the tender flower he 
had blighted bring remorse to his spirit? It may 
be; but he was like one in a wild delirium, con- 
scious only of his engrossing passion for Irene, 
whose imperious nature overcame every objec- 
tion, and left him but one course to purste, if he 
would hope to possess her. 

When Annie arose the following morning, she 
found a note addressed to her upon the dressing- 
‘tions: Such were its contents : 


you read this, Annie, I shall be far 


y as Irene does, 
goed wie live without her. You heave been a 
sometime 


to me, Annie, and 


ve & subject to your 
and you will Thaw There will 


Not a sigh nor a groan escaped the young crea- 
tare’s lips as she comprehended this evidence of 


her cruel desertion, but white and statue-like she 
sat, as if frozen, of turned to marble. At length, 
when hours had passed, she rose and went me- 
chanically about her duties ; but she often prese- 
ed her hand to her head, and there fas a strange 
expression in her eyes, which indicated that rea- 
son was tottering upon her throne. So the long 
day passed.’ 

vey to Mrs. Browning tidings that her husband 
had been thrown from his carriage and danger- 
ously injured. Then came the hot, gushing 
tears, and her reason was saved. Bat no pre- 
cious time was wasted in vain lamentations. 
Sending up from her crushed heart a prayer that 
God would sustain her in her hour of bitter ag- 
ony, she went quietly about the house, making 
the few needful preparations for departure, and 
in an hour’s time she was ready to accompany 
the messenger who had been sent for her. 

Ere the morning dawned she stood beside the 
bed of him upon whose face she had thought she 
might never look again. But he was totally un- 
conscious of her presence, and raved continually 
of his darling wife, who, in his wild imaginings, 
seemed threatened with some great danger, which 
even his love could not avert. Then he would 
beg of Irene to forgive him the, great wrong he 
had meditated against her, and part from him in 
peace. The guilty sufferer knew not that in the 
next room lay the mutilated remains of the opce 
peerless Irene, whose soul had been so suddenly 
released from its clayey tenement. 

On the night of their flight, when about thirty 
miles from Browning Hall, their horses had 
taken flight, and becoming unmanageable, had 
overturned the carriage, and thrown its occu- 
pants to the ground with such terrible force that 
Irene never spoke again. Both were taken up 
as dead, by some countrymen passing, and Hen- 
ry only recovered from his stupor, some hours 
later, to rave in the wildest delirium. It was by 
the merest accident that the persons about him 
learned the name of the wounded man, and thus 
Annie was apprised of his situation. 

Not a trace of the brilliant beauty—for the 
possession of which Browning had so fearfully 
sinned—remained when the form of Irene was 
prepared for burial. Her face was so terribly 
cut and bruised that even her own mother could 
discover no resemblance to her idolized child, in 
the sWollen and discolored lineaments which met 
her agonized gaze, and she exclaimed, in grief, 
“Bury my dead away from my sight!” . 

For many weary days Henry Browning’s life 
seemed suspended by a single thread, which 
every moment threatened to snap asunder. But 
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away. Iam going with Irene where we shall 
at Aberty $0 enjoy our mutual love undisturbed. 
I am to. cause you pain, but you do not, ; 
. | 
dis 
| | 


‘the crisis of that fearful brain fever passed, and 
the physician confidently predicted that he would 
recover. Then for the first time did that devoted 
wife take an hour’s time for rest. She had been 
‘constantly at his side, with her own hands ad- 
ministering and applying every remedy, till ex- 
hatisted nature almost gave way. But love, 
strong and imperishable, sustained her through 
the hours of that dread vigil, and love was her 
reward. 

“ Annie—my wife !” They were the first words 
he had spoken since consciousness returned, and 
she bent her head close to his face to listen, for 
he was feeble as an infant. “I have had a fear- 
ful dream, my darling. I shudder even to think 
of it!” 

“Sleep now, dear Henry, and do not let it 
trouble you. You will be stronger when you 
wake.” And kissing his eyelids as they closed 
_ wearily, she held his hand in hers until he slept 
& peaceful, healthy sleep. ' 

After some hours he awoke, stronger in body, 
and with clearer perceptions. 

“Tt was no dream, Annie,” he groaned, as she 
stooped to press a kiss upon his brow. “ May 
God forgive me! I dare not ask your forgive- 
ness, my cruelly injured wife. © that I had died 
ere I awoke to consciousness of my sin and 
shame!” And the miserable man wept and 
groaned in his sore agony. 

Low and soothing were the words sweet Annie 
Browning uttered, as she bent above her suffer- 
ing, repentant husband, and pressed soft kisses 
on his brow. 

“You have indeed sinned against God, my 
Henry ; but he is merciful, and ready to forgive. 
© let us pray to him to blot out the transgres- 
sions of the past, and grant us renewed strength 
that we fall not in the future. Look up, my hus- 
band !—look deep into my eyes, and read there 
my truth, when I say that I do forgive you, free- 
ly and entirely, and I will help you to forget the 
past. Fearfully have you suffered, and God 
will accept the sacrifice of a contrite heart.” 

“My wife!—my angel!” burst from Henry 
Browning’s full heart, as he clasped his recover- 
ed treasure to his bosom, while the tears rained 
over his face. “I thought you would spurn me 
from you—for I deserve even that—but you 
take me to your heart again, and forgive the bit- 
ter wrong Ihave done you. My God, I thank 
thee! Help me to be worthy of such love® 

Gently, in reply to his remorseful inquiries, 
Annie told her husband of Irene’s fearful fate. 
The fevered dream of his passion for her had 
passed away in the light of his wife’s pure, self- 
forgetting love, and he sorrowed for her only as 
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he would have done for any erring child of hu- 
manity, to whose wrong-doing he had been ac- 
cessory. The secret of his connection with her 
was known only to himself and his faithful wife, 
and so he had nothing to fear from public opin- 
ion, when, after weeks of suffering, he returned 
to his home. 

Years have passed since the occurrence of the 
events which I have recorded, but Henry Brown- 
ing is still the lover-husband, still is his sweet 
Annie the pride and joy of his heart. 

And is she happy? As happy as mortal wo- 
man may be, when loving and respecting him 
with her whole heart and judgment, she feels 
that she is the star of her husband’s life. 


A good high will clear five feet, a first- 
rate one, five and a half, an | 
the first-rate, six feet. The late Mr. Ingleby 
two epring! ng road, 
and with a run of about five yards. What Ire- 
land could do without the spring board we know 
noe not two inches more than Mr. In- 
gleby. Mr. Ingleby despised perpendicul : 
swayed himself over almost horizontally with 
gular grace and facility. Twelve feet is a good 
standing single jump on level ground ; fourteen 
is a job for two or three in the country ; twen 
feet on level ground is a first-rate ranning single 
jump, but has been done often ; twenty-one is 
something very extraordinary, but nohow apoc- 
ryppal ; and twenty-two is, we believe, accom- 


P about once every twerty , and that 
almost always by an Irishman. With a run and 
a leap, on a slightly inclined plane, perhaps 


an 
inch to a yard, we have seen twenty-three feet 
done in great style,and measured to a nicety ; 
but the man who did it (aged twenty-one, and 
eleven per of hie Gay 
exce ‘ar -leaper Eng- 
Professor Wilson. 


“over whose pillow 


kissed 
be mine, when 
But the chil 


AA Witter jost fa the of friendship. 
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FORTUNE AND THE DREAM. 
A dream flitted past.the cavern where Fortune 
was sleeping, and awoke her from her slumber. 
Whence comest thou ?” asked 
“From a maiden,” said her visitor, 
have hovered all night. 
wore the shape of a lover of rank ond rie, 
won 
broke, aud I vanished. will 
think of me all day long, an “pPy. 
“ My fate is not so happy a one as thine,” re- 
plied Fortane. “Twas but lately I visited a 
merchant, and’made him prosperous and rich. 
While I remained with him, he was contented, ‘ 
ae es away my face from him, 
and ab ys Why should those whom 
thou feel thy disappearance less? Am 
not I, too, a dream ?”—The New Yorker, 
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LONG YEARS HAVE PASSED. 
BY NELLY WABRES, 


Long yearg have passed since last I saw 
That form I loved so well; 

Bince last we wandered side by side, 
In the fragrant “ Flower Dell.” 

Or, seated near the ‘‘ Violet Springs,” 
By the murmuring Rockaway, 

With nature for companionship, 
We passed each summer day. 


Do you ever think of those pleasant days, 
Or the friend who shared with thee 
The pleasures of our childhood home 
Neath the cherished greenwood tree: 
Tf 80, then list to the song of mine, 
It comes from a heart that’s true,— 
It's for want of time that I cease to write; 
And now, dear friend, adieu. 


IN SEARCH OF A SITUATION. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Joun Peters had just graduated from the 
mercantile college in New York, and with a 
recommendation and a diploma in his pocket, 
was now in search of a situation. He was a 
good-looking young man of twenty-three: had 
earned with his own hands the money Professor 
Ferdinand Costello de Guer had received in ex- 
change for his education. If we mistake not, 
John Peters was a native of a small town in 
Connecticut, which, from some overshot on the 
part of previous compilers, has had the misfortune 
to be entirely overlooked by the great Mr. Brookes 
in his universal scrutiny of that State. 

For fear of rendering the town classical, as be- 
ing the birthplace of our hero, we shall refrain 
from further mention of it, satisfied that the curi- 
osity we have already excited, will induce future 
compilers to be more accurate in their researches, 
and thus, in course of time, it may come to be 
awarded to the aforesaid town, in spite of its 
present isolation and obscurity, its due share of 
geographical importance. 

In what part of the city John Peters resided, or 
where he happened tobe on the morning to which 
we refer, is a point not clearly shown. I am sor- 
ry, however, because the locality of John Peters 
might tend to strengthen the identity of John 
Peters, and prevent him (had this fact with some 
other important items been clearly established in 
the mind of the wealthy and influential Joshua 
Meirs) from entrapping the pretty bird which 
policy and worldly calculation had already beat 
into the bush for John Peters the second. 

That John Peters had been looking over the 
morning papers, cannot be doubted, from the 


fact that precisély nine o’clock A. M. found him 
standing at the door of Mr: Joshua Meirs’s count- 
ing-room ; Mr. Joshua Meirs having advertised 


| that morning for a book-keeper. 


“Mn Meirs¢ I believe I have the honor of 
addressing Mr. Joshua Meirs ?” said John Peters, 
touching his hat and bowing profoundly in the 
direction indicated. 


“The same!” responded Mr. Meirs, with a 
frigidly dignified nod. ‘Can I be of any service 
to you? Please proceed!” 

John Peters hesitated, and glanced about the 
room ; the presence of Mr. Meirs was recogniza- 
ble in every object. 

“ What shall Ido? If there was only a hole 
somewhere,” thought John. But there was no 
hole, and our hero proceeded. 

“ My name is Peters—John Peters!” 

Mr. Meirs sprang from his arm-chair, as though 
he had received a shock from some invisible 


battery. 

“ John Peters? By all that’s gracious !” cried 
Mr. Meirs, embracing him. “ And here, like 
an old simpleton have I been treating you, think- 
ing you a stranger all the while, according to the 
most frigid rules of etiquette. I deserve to be 
blowed for ever having studied Count de Orsay’s 
Treatise. But how is your father !—how stupid 
in me—I can see him ih every feature of your 
face—in good spirits, I reckon ?—yes, I see, no 
matter about the answer—arrived in the morning 
train—all tired out, no doubt? Yes, of course, 
how could I expect you to be otherwise t—rode 
all night, I see! Perfectly unexpected, though 
—didn’t dream of your coming before the expira- 
tion of another week—think your father said in 
his letter a week from Friday—to-day, let me see, 
is Wednesday—which would leave it a week from 
day afterto-morrow. But no matter ; you are just 
as welcome !—ah, here comes the omnibus; it 
will take us within two minutes’ walk of my resi- 
dence, and Bella is at home this morning. She 
can’t help but bé delighted—come!’” And Mr. 
Meirs caught the arm of John and started in the 
direction of the street. 

“I fear there is a slight misunderstanding 
somewhere,” faltered John, attempting to with- 
draw his arm; “it is true my name is John 
Peters—” 

“Of course! and my name is Joshua Meirs, 
and you are to marry my daughter Bella. I can 
see no cause of misunderstanding in the matter. 
Hallo!’ he shouted, at the same time beckoning 
to the driver of the “bus,” and renewing his 
hold upon John Peters’s arm. “ Hallo, there, 
two fares this way!” 

The driver held up, and Mr. Meirs, in spite of 
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the half-formed remonstrance of the bewildered 
John Peters, hurried him into the “bus,” and in 
five minutes more they were ascending the marble 
steps of the merchant’s residence. 

' “Is Bella at home?” inquired Mr. Meirs, of 
‘the servant on the landing. 

“ Troth, and I think it was the young mistress’s 
voice I was afther hearing just now in the peanny- 
room !”’ 

Mr. Meirs led the way in the direction indica- 
ted, while John, much embarrassed, followed. 
He felt it was high time some explanation was 
offered. But Mr. Meirs was too much pre-occupied 
with the one idea—the identity of John Peters, 
and his proposed connection with the Meirs family 
—to heed the confused and broken sentences of 
our hero, and the next moment found him face 
to face with the most bewitchingly beautiful crea- 
ture he had ever seen. 

.“ This is Bella!” said Mr. Meirs, with some 
pride ; “you doubtless remember her. ‘This is 
your Cousin John, I hope you haven’t forgotten 
him. What in the world makes you stare so, 
hassy? I told you his: hair would be as dark 
as your own, by this time, but you didn’t believe 
it.” Here Mr. Meirs consulted his watch, and 
said. “But I must be in Wall Street by ten; 
#0 I shall be obliged to trust you to your own 
government till dinner !”’ 

With this Mr. Meirs departed, leaving our 
hero indescribably confused. No sooner was he 
gone, than Bella barst into a ringing laugh, and 
exclaimed: ‘How funny!” 

Merriment is said to be comntagious. John 
Peters laughed a response to Bella, and he hada 
most beautiful way of doing it, which Bella, in 
spite of the novelty of their situations, readily 

“ There has been a great mistake made,” said 
John Peters, bowing sorrowfully, as though he 
would “a tale unfold.” 

“I see,” said Bella, “you are trying to cover 
up your red hair with a wig. I hate red hair, 
and the change makes you look funny—it does 
indeed !” 

“It is all a mistake,” persisted John, redden- 
ing ; “I never wore a wig.in my life |” 

“Then you must have colored it, for it was 
red ten years ago, and I used to laugh-at you 
when I was angry, and advise you to keep one 
eye open when you slept, lest it set the bed-cur- 
tains afire.” 

“ What an awkward situation!” cried John, 
desperately. “It is true, Iam John Peters, but 
net the John Peters you take me for, and as for 
having red hair, I never had that honor, I assure 
you!” 


_ IN SEARCH OF A SITUATION 


It was now Bella’s turn to look surprised. 

“ And who are you then,” cried Bella, 
you are not John Peters, of Baltimore ?” 

“On the contrary, I am John Peters of Con- 
necticut, a graduate from the mer¢antile college ; 
and at present, in search of a situation. I am 
not your cousin, and never saw you, to my 
knowledge, before to-day. ‘Though I must con- 
fess you are the prettiest girl I ever did see, and 
I begin to envy the genuine John Peters, your 
cousin, for I can’t help liking you & great deal 
already.” 

“You do? Indeed, how funny! Then you 
are not my cousin from Baltimore, and what is 
better still, my father thinks you are. I detest a 
cousin for a husband, and above all a red-haired 
husband, whether he be cousin or no. But how 
did it all happen that papa should make such an 
odd mistake? Tell me all about it.” 

“ Well, the fact is, the whole thing was a mis- 
take from beginning to end, and was attributable 
to an advertisement in the morning paper. Your 
fathor wanted a book-keeper, and advertised. I 
saw the advertisement, and applied directly for 
the situation. Before stating my business, I in- 
troduced myself as John Peters, whereupon your 
father, forgetting there might be another John 
Peters in the world, bundled me into an omnibus, 
and hurried me here before I could offer any ex- 
planation !”’ 

“ How odd!” exclaimed Bella. “And you 
are not my cousin, then, after all? but I rather 
like you, and am not a little pleased with the ad- 
venture, because we can both laugh together over 
father’s mistake, and the absent John Peters’s red 
hair.”’ 

“ But I must explain the matter immediately, 
though I confess I dislike the idea of giving you 
up to the absent John Peters,” answered our 
hero, with the same winning smile; “especially 
as you have a natural antipathy to cousins with 
red hair.” 

“I don’t see the use in explaining. Suppos- 
ing we both keep quiet and let it go for granted 
you are Cousin John—what harm ?” 

“And then supposing that he, thinking me 
Cousin John, should insist on our being mar- 
ried before the genuine John Peters comes ?” 

“O, it would be delightful! Ido so hate to 
marry my cousin ; besides, I like you a thousand 
times better. There isn’t the least romance in 
marrying one’s cousin, especially such a cousin 
as John. Peters of Baltimore.” 

Here Bella laid her pretty white hand on John’s 
arm and said: ‘‘ But you don’t care for me ; of 
course you wouldn’t like to be married to please 
me. I don’t blame you, either, for 1 wouldn't 
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marry my Cousin John if I could help it.” 

“On the contrary,” eried John, clasping the 
little hand warmly, “I would give the world for 
that happy privilege 

“Then you must promise me to keep still and 
let the matter rest as itis. You will, wont you?” 

“ Most certainly,” answered John, “if it pleases 
you. I should be a brute'to object, shouldn’t I?” 

7 * * * * 

On his return, and to his no little delight, Mr. 
Meirs found Bertha deeply interested in Cousin 
Jehn. “I thought you would come round,” 
said he. ‘These girls are always perverse when 
their lovers are out of sight, bat mighty warm- 
hearted and agreeable when they have once got 
together. Howbeit, I fancy there is a slight vein 
of duplicity in the best of them, I do!” 

“O, no, papa, you should not be so hasty in 
your conclusions, for haven’t I told you all along, 
that Cousin John’s hair was red, and that my 
principal objection was based wpon that fact. 
But you see there is a slight mistake somewhere, 
for his hair (pointing to the counterfeit cousin’s) 
is quite dark and glossy. I must really confess, 
papa, that I like John very mach; a great deal 
better than I expected. I do, indeed 1” 

“ Then,” said Mr. Meirs, exultingly, “ if I were 
in John’s place, I would just take the liberty to 
strike while the iron is hot. There is nothing 
gained by delays, and a week hence you might 
be as far off the handle, as you were a week ago.” 

*“O no, Iam not 80 fickle; but I will leave the 

whole matter with you and John. Whatever you 
and he think proper, I will submit to. I must 
confess I like him a great deal better than I 
expected.” 
_“ There, Bella, you talk like a sensible girl,” 
cried Mr. Meirs. “Iknew you would. I like 
your resolution. There is nothing so rare in this 
world as a sensible girl at your time of life. 
John is no fop nor profligate. He will make you 
a good husband; will look after your interests, 
and, I think, will be worthy of you. As for the 
wedding, John, it shall be left entirely with you 
to say. Bella is willing, and I can see nothing 
to prevent its taking place right away.” 

To say that our hero was perfectly unaffected 

these remarks, would be presuming too much. 

“TI think whatever you think proper,” said 
John. “Any arrangement agreeable to you, 
will be equally so to me. TI have a great respect 
and affection for Miss Meirs, and if I can be so 
far forgiven for my presumption, I can safely 
say, that to be the husband of your daughter, this 
moment, or at any future time, would be to me 
the choicest gift of Heaven to bestow.” 

“ Very sensible remarks,” said Mr. Meirs, joy- 


fully; “and as you are obliging enough to leave 
the matter to my direction, I shall say a wéek 
from Friday, that being the day on which ‘I 
had first anticipated your coming. This will 
give Bella ample time for all necessary prepara- 
tions, and you, also, to apprise your father, and 
such other friends from Baltimore, as you pro- 
pose to invite.” 

“If I might be allowed my preference in this 
respect,” answered our hero, glancing at Bella 
for encouragemént, “I would much rather not 
mention it to my father and friends till afterwards, 
and thus give them an agreeable surprise. In 
fact, before I saw you this morning, I had not 
even dreamed of such sudden good fortune.” ~ 

“ And besides,” interposed Bella, earnestly, 
“ your father might not feel much like journeying 
so soon after an. attack ‘of gout. As for me, I 
would much prefer a quiet wedding, with only’a 
few friends present. Besides, I would a great 
deal rather give the money away which woukl 
be spent on such an occasion, to some of the poor 
families who are starving in this city.” 

“Nobly spoken !” cried Mr. Meirs, with en- 
thusiasm, and glancing at Bella with a world of 
pride and affection. ‘“Nobly spoken, my daugh- 
ter. With such prudence, and such charitable 
feelings, you will make your Cousin John a pat- 
tern of a wife. I heartily agree with you in this 
respect, and you shall have it all your own way.” 

Our hero, who in truth, independent of her 
charms of person, had looked upon Bella as some- 
what frivolous, was equally charmed by her re- 
mark; and, had the occasion warranted, would 
have pressed a kiss of approbation upon her lips. 

During the time which elapsed between this 
and the day set for the marriagé of his daughter, 
Mr. Meirs seemed overflowing with good humor 
and enjoyment. He made several presents to 
the poor of his acquaintance, and even gave Bella 
the sum of five hundred dollars to be used, if she 
chose, for the same purpose. 

In the meantime, our hero was living in the 
greatest possible intimacy with Bella. Every 
day they walked, rode, or sung together, while 
the merchant looked on, and entered into their 
plans with increasing satisfaction. ? 

At length the long anticipated Friday arrived, 
and a few chosen guests were assembled at the 
residence of Mr. Meirs, to witness the nuptials. 

John Peters had exhausted his last dolla in 
remunerating the tailor who had furnished him 
his wedding coat, and by the assistance of the 
barber, who had trimmed his moustache, cat and 
curled his hair after the most approved style, our 
hero was really as fine « looking fellow, as could 
be found anywhere within the precincts of the 
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eity; and Mr. Meirs and Bella were not a little 
proud of introducing him among their aristocratic 
friends. The pastor who presided over the church 
with which Mr. Meirs was connected, had already 
arrived, accompanied by a clerical acquaintance ; 
while Bella, attired in a dress of white satin, with 
8 white veil surmounted by a crown of flowers, 
had just entered, resting on the arm of the bride’s 
maid. During the sensation created by the en- 
trance of the bride, another door had opened, and 
& young man, some five feet four inches in height, 
With dusty garments and very red hair, was push- 
ed in by the servant, and with much amazement 
depicted on his freckled, unprepossessing features, 
sank down into the nearest chair, without attract- 
ing any particular observation at the time, from 
the rest of the company assembled. 

As the ceremony progressed, and the question 
was asked by the clergyman if any one objected 
to the banns, he of the red hair and freckles rose 
up and said: “TI object, Mr. Clergyman, most 
decidedly object—” 

“What?” cried Mr. Meirs, springing forward 
and confronting the excited young man of the 
red hair and freckles. “And who are you that 
dare to object to my daughter’s marriage with 
her cousin? Will you explain yourself, sir?” 
cried the enraged Mr. Meirs, shaking his fist in 
the face of the terrified intruder. “ Speak! or 
by my faith, I will bundle you headforemost into 
‘the street 

“T can’t, sir,” cried the proprietor of the hair, 
“while you continue so excited !” 

“Then, by my soul,” cried the merchant, still 
more excited in his tone, “I'll just give you to 
understand that you have no right to dictate in 
my own house!” And suiting the action to the 
word, he seized the unlucky intruder by the 
shoulder, and forced him out of the room. 

“Now,” cried Mr. Meirs, turning to the clergy- 
man, “ please proceed with the ceremony !” 

Agreeably with Mr. Meirs’s request the cere- 
Mony proceeded, and in less time than it takes us 
to relate it, John and Bella were indissolubly 
united in the bonds of wedlock. 

No sooner was the ceremony over, than Bella, 
clasping her husband’s hand, knelt before her 
father and said: “Forgive us, dear father, for 
the deception we have practised upon you. This 
is not Cousin John of Baltimore !” 

“ Then who under the sun is he?” cried Mr. 
Meirs, glancing about the room in the most be- 
wildered manner. 

“ It is John Peters, but not Cousin John. My 
dear husband came in the first place to you, in 
search of # situation, and you, forgetting that 
there might be another John Peters in the world, 
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beside your nephew John, have very innocently 
assisted usin carrying out the deception. There- 
fore you must forgive him, dear father, for he ts 
far less to blame in the matter than either of us, 
for you in the first place being deceived by the 
name, and we in the second place having the mis- 
fortune to be greatly pleased with one another, 
it was quite natural for us to yield to the temp- 
tation 

“TI see,” answered Mr. Meirs, with much ap- 
parent chagrin, “I have just had the honor of 
turning your cousin out of doors, which makes a 
compound blunder on my part. To tell you the 
truth, Bella, Iam far more vexed at my own 
stupidity, than with any one else. As for John 
Peters,” added Mr. Meirs; in a half humorous, 
half sarcastic tone, “I think I must forgive him 
for his name’s sake, if nothing more. As for 
you, hussy, I shan’t say to-night whether I shall 
forgive you or not. It will depend mainly on 
how we succeed in pacifying your Cousin John.” 

Suffice it to say, for the final gratification of the 
reader, that John Peters of Baltimore was readily 
pacified, after a suitable explanation and apology 
being tendered him by his cousins, on the follow- 
ing day, and, what is still further averred, did 
actually laugh over the circumstance so heartily, 
that for a moment his face grew redder than his 


husband to Bella, but a model assistant to Mr. 
Meirs, in all matters pertaining to business. 


ONE OF NATURE’S WONDERS. 
Kentuck , suspected many to run throug 
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hair. And still further, by those who have a 
right to know, it has been affirmed that John 
4 Peters of Connecticut became, not only a model 
) 
q gulf on the left, and before him what seems an 
as yet reached top o great over-arching 
a dome ; nothing is there seen but the flashing of 
ft the water dropping from above, smiling as it 
He looks below, and nothing there meets 
gone save darkness as thick as lampblack, and 
e hears a wild, mournful melody of water, the 
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CONTENTMENT. 


BY W. LEIGETON, JR. 


Contentment! ’tis thy gentle charm to bind 

With pleasing chains the soft and pliant mindy 
Tis thine to spread before thy votary’s feet 

‘The blissful presence of a joy complete ; 

"Tis thine to make life’s journeying seem 

The real existence of an unreal dream ; 

‘Thy flowery garlands twined ground our way, 
With fragrant blossoms perfume all the day; 

Thy gentle softness o’er the bosom steals, 

And moulds each thought that subject bosom feels; 
As the mild moon looks down with chastened light, 
And twines her robe of beauty round the night, 
80 thy soft veil, around our life entwined, 

Soothes all the passions that disturb the mind. 


Thus would we Jive—but ah! thy charms so fair 
Qft fly our presence—visions of the air— 

In vain we pray, in vain pursue the prize, 

An air-born shadow flits before our eyes; 
Naught, naught rewards our long and weary chases 
We spread our arms, but nothing we embrace. 
In wild excitement’s rage, and maddest hour, 
‘We seek tor Pleasure in her inmost bower; 
Before the reckless hand her bright veil flieo— 

A griasly horror stands before our eyes; 

We gaze affrighted on the phantom dread, 

Then fly its presence, as before it fled ; 

But as we fly, the phantom stalks before 

@ur grim attendant now forever more. 


POLITICS VERSUS LOVA. 


BY N. T. MUNROB. 


I map received an invitation to a wedding, 
amd as it is not every day such a great event 
happens to me, I determined to accept it. Ac- 
cordingly, the afternoon previous to the appoint- 
ed evening, found me busy in cleaning up my 
white kids, which had already once gone through 
that operation which makes old gloves “ almost 
as good as new,” and which I thought, to use 
ove of my Irish girl’s expressions, “might do 
me another turn.” I looked over my not exten- 
sive wardrobe and found it not at all difficult to 
decide what I should wear, for when one has but 
ane wedding garment, there can be no uncer- 
tainty as to one’s apparel. 

I made myself look as well as I could, al- 
thongh fully persuaded that none bat the bride 
would attract attention. I sat waiting in state 
fall half an hour before the arrival of the car- 
riage hired for the occasion. It matters not to 
tell the little incidents and accidents of getting to 
that wedding, for they have nothing to do with 
my story ; the fact that the horse, with which we 
started, proved to be lame, and we were obliged 
to.drive to the stable for an able one to go on 
four legs, and not on two fore legs and one hind 


leg—the appalling conviction, when half way 
there, that I had left my carefully cleaned gloves 
behind, are not at allessential to the main thread 
of my simple narrative. Neither is it particularly 
necessary to tell how large tlie number was at 
the wedding, how the bride looked, nor how the 
bridegroom went through his part of the cere- 
mony ; suffice it to say, it was a pleasant gather- 
ing, the bride looked pretty, the bridegroom’s 
behaviour was all that could have been desired. 

The minister performed the ceremony after 
the most approved manner. He bade them join 
right hands ; then by legal power vested in him, 
pronounced them husband and wife; then fol- 
lowed a short prayer, and it wasover. Then all 
the company saluted the bride, and the most 
daring—those not afraid of a hair-lip—the bride- 
groom, and when this ceremony was happily got 
through with, the company adjourned to the 
supper-room, and over the good things provided, 
grew talkative and merry. 

There were. many beautiful young ladies pres- 
ent, but I saw none more brilliant than the brides- 
maid, the betrothed of the bridegroom’s brother, 
my young friend Lucy Saunders. Robert Mer- 
ton, her lover, was the gayest of the party; he 
said the wittiest things, and was the cause of a 
great deal of merriment and good humor. 

Lucy was a girl of character and decision, and 
I liked her well. She was, too, remarkably 
handsome. She had the most brilliant complexion 
I ever saw; her eyes were bright and sparkling 
—her figure graceful. 

Political feeling ran high at this time, extend- 
ing itself into all circles, and ladies were not 
wholly uninterested listeners to discussions. Even 
the wedding-party was not secure from its inno- 
vations. A joke or two between differing per-' 
sons was followed soon by serious words, and 
ere we were aware, a hot disputation was going 
on, The lady of the house looked worried, and 
signed to her husband to change the subject, 
which he tried in vain to do. The pretty bride 
looked anxious, and thought it too bad to have 
polities introduced at such a time. The bride 
groom at first treated the subject lightly, but he, 
too, finally grew interested and joined in the 
discussion. 

Foremost in the list of disputants, was Robert. 
He had a natural gift for speaking, and although 
my opinion did not coincide with his, I could bat 
admire the manner in which he handled his sub- 
ject. I glanced at Lacy, and found she was lis- 
tening with eager attention ; bat by the look with 
which she regarded Robert, I saw that she did 
not think with him. She was standing close by 
me, with one hand resting on my shoulder. The 
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voices grew louder, the dispute more earnest. 
Robert’s face was flushed, and I saw he was get- 
ting unconscious of the force of his assertions. 
At last, wishing to show how far he was willing 
to ge in support of his principles, he said, loudly: 

“If I were going to be married to-morrow, 
and the girl to whom I was engaged should say 
she differed from mein opinion, I would not 
marry her!” And he brought his clenched hand 
down upon the table, 80 as to give force to his 
assertion. 

(“ Take care, Robert; be careful what you 
say,” said his brother. 

“It is true,” said he, looking round upon the 
company. “I repeat it ; did she differ from me, 
I would not marry her, 80 help—” — 

He did not finish the sentence. A hand was. 
laid upon his mouth, and a stern voice said : 

* Robert, hold your tongue—you are making 
a fool of yourself.” 

I felt a heavy weight upon my shoulder, and I 
knew well whose hand rested there; and glanc- 
ing up to the face, I found it was white as mar- 
ble. This strong assertion of Robert’s seemed 
to have brought the dispute to a climax, and, as 
by common consent, the subject was dropped. 

I was to leave the company at an early hour, 
and on being told that the carriage was waiting 
for me, I left the room to go up stairs. As I 
passed through the entry, I met Robert, looking 
very mach flushed and disturbed, and I felt very 
uneasy, which uneasiness was increased when, 
on entering the chamber for my hood, and shawl, 
I found Lacy there alone, looking very excited. 

“ Lucy,” said I, “ what is the matter? I met 
Robert, and he looked strangely, and here you 
are with a flushed face and all of a tremble ;” 
aud I took her hand, which was cold as stone. 

* Nothing in particular. You heard Robert’s 
remark; I differ from him in opinion, and you 
know the consequence.” 

“ Nonsense, Lucy,” said I; “ you are not go- 
ing to treasure up that rash, thoughtless speech.” 

She looked at me with her clear, searching 
gaze, and I knew in a moment that quick, pas- 
sionate words had passed between the two, and 
I was grieved. 

“Lacy, you should not look upon it 90 seri- 
ously. Remember, your happiness ought not to 
be cast away for such a trifle.” 

‘“ Trifle?’ said she, stopping in her quick 
walk across the chamber ; “itis no trifle! 
erp is passionate and exacting. He thinks I 
must pin my faith on his sleeye; I shall not do 
ter that we part.” 


And they did part!) ‘The engagement was 
broken off. I must say I was sorry all this had 
happened, for I Knew that Lucy loved Robert 
well. True, he was alittle opinionated, but still 
he was a fine young man, had good principles, 
was doing a brisk business, and I knew nothing 
to prevent their being very happy together. I 
had in my imagination already married them, 
and it was hard for me to witness the ruin of 
this castle of my own building; however, these 
it was—all demolished. 

Well, Robert grew more rabid, as the political 
campaign progressed. He gave up his business 
for politics, he made political speeches, and in 
the report of every meeting of his party, his 
name was sure to be mentioned. He left no 
stone unturned that could secure the interest of 
his party; he seemed to live, breathe and move 
in politics alone. 

With what interest I watched the progress of 
this campaign, sitting snugly in my own home, 
reading the papers, watching the movements of 
the different parties, giving my good wishes for 
what I deemed the right, which was all that I, 
woman that Iam, could do. ‘The end came at 
last. The day came—the great day 
passed. All Robert’s efforts were over—his 
party was defeated! . The. excitement was over, 
the world settled down again to its everyday 
life, the State went on as before, and the day af- 
ter this great excitement differed not outwardly 
from other days. I have wondered since how 
Robert ever lived through the terrible reaction 
that day must have brought; indeed, he did 
barely survive it. 

The day after election, I sat at my window 
watching in vain for Robert to pass. I think no 
one saw him that day. The next morning, news 


in a delirious state, and did not know me. All 
day long he made political speeches, counted 
votes, or disputed with some imaginary oppo- 
nent. Poor Robert! the campaign had been too 


much for him. He lay for some time sick nigh. 


unto death, and when at length the fever left 
him, and he began to recover, he was not at all 
like himself, but silent and gloomy. We never 
heard his jovial laugh, and his merry jests were 
all gone. Politics he never mentioned, the news- 
papers he never totiched, and when he was well 
enough to go out, he carefully avoided his com- 
with whom he had of late been so famil- 
iar ; went silently chest his work, and 
companionship with none. 
Occasionally he came in of an evening to sit 
with me, for my home was quiet and he seemed 


’ 
‘ 


if 
| 
| 
| came that he was dangerously ill of a brain 
: | fever. I-went to see him. ‘The poor fellow was 
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to like it. Often we had a game of chess, of 
which he was extremely fond. If he did not 
seem inclined to talk, I said nothing, but just 
let him follow his own. bent. I thought this 
gloom would pass away, after a while, but as it 
did not, I began to be alarmed and to fear that 
his disappointment in politica. and love was too 
much for him, and that he was settling down into 
a gloomy, morbid state of mind, terrible in one 
so young. What was to be done?” 

Lacy also visited me often, and I had some- 
times asked myself the question—what if she 
should chance to come in while Robert was with 
me? I never told her how often he visited me, 
for I feared she might not come 60 freely, did she 
know it; and I had, I must own it, a woman’s 
curiosity to know how the two would meet—for 
I don’t think they had seen each other since the 
night of the wedding—and although I would of 
course not plan a meeting unknown to them, still 
my heart always fluttered when Robert was with 
me, if I heard a footfall at the door, 

Well, one night Robert came in, and he 
seemed gloomier than ever—and it made me 
feel very sad to see him sit there gazing into the 
fire with such a hopeless look upon his handsome 
face. I thought it would perhaps divert his 
mind to have a game of chess, and accordingly 
made the proposition. He consented; and I 
brought out the table, placed the men,and we 
were soon deep in the game, Robert played 
well; I was an indifferent player. The game, 
as usual, went on in silehce. By-and-by, I heard 
aring atthe door. My heart was allina flut- 
ter, and not knowing what I did, I made a wrong 
move and was pronounced in check. 

_At that instant, I heard a step in the entry 
which I well knew. The door opened ; Robert’s 


back was towards it. He did not look around, 


and she came close up to the fire before she 
recogsiited 
“ Good evening, Lucy,” said I. 

She returned the salutation in a brisk, pleasant 
voice. I glanced at Robert; he was looking 
down upon the table, but I saw that his face was 
pale and that he was all of a tremble. 

“O dear!” thought 1; “whatis to be done? 
what will she say ?” 

Lucy was a girl of remarkable self-possession. 


She never yet got into a dilemma, but that she 


extricated herself with infinite credit and tact ; 
and I need not have given myself the least un- 
easiness now, for in the most natural, nay 


knew he had not the least idea what he was doing 
—he rose from his seat, and to my utter surprise, 
held out his hand, 
eyes 1—the two actually shook hands ! 
Lucy drew a chair te the fire and sat Gown 


Robert, in such an altered tone that I scarcely 
knew it. “ Do you play chess, Miss Saunders ?”” 
said he, turning to Lucy. 

Could I believe my eyes and ears ? Could he 
have forgotten? I remembered having heard of 
people afflicted with diseases of the brain—for-, 

getting everything which had happened for years 
previous. 

“Will you take my place, Lucy,” said I,. 
“and have a game with Mr. Merton? But be 
on your guard, for he is a fine player.” 

“ Ashe has just checkmated you, it is well 
for you to make the assertion,” she replied, 
gayly. 

Well, the two sat down in the most peaceable 
way in the world to play a game of chess, and I 
looked on with open-eyed wonder. I knew. 
Robert was a good player, but soon found he 
had now his match, I fancied his face grew! 
dark, as he saw Lucy had decidedly the advan- 
tage of him. In vain he tried to retrieve him-, 
self; she had the game in her own hands, and- 
most unrelentingly she pursned her advantage, 
and finally pronounced him checkmated. 

“I cannot give up so,” said Robert, placing 
the men again upon the board. 


Lucy smiled very quietly, as she made the first 


move. This time Robert had the advantage,. 
and it was soon his turn to say “ checkmate ”’ to 
‘his opponent. i 

* Now for the rubber,” said he, elated with his 


success. 

They were both in earnest, and bent all their. 
energies upon the game. I watched them in 
breathless interest; they moved cautiously, and. 
the game went on slowly. I saw Robert was in-. 
tent upon a well-laid plan—so intent that he did 
not see that his opponent had the start of him,’ 
till surprised by the startling — of 
“checkmated in four moves |’ 

“No!” said he. ' 

“Yes,” said she, quietly;. “do you not see?” 
And in a few words she convinced him of the 
fact. 
“It is true,” said he;.“ I give up beaten, I 


think you must have practised, of late?” 


“T am sorry to have interrapted your game,” 
said Lucy. 
“It is not much interruption,” I replied ; “if ; 
I remember right, I am in eheck.” 
“ Aad if I do not mistake, checkmated,” said : 
| 
| 
| 
“Good morning, Mr. Merton—it is long 
since I have seen you.” 
Robert looked up, and unconsciously—for i" 


“ Yes,” said she, “I have a friend with whom 
I play nearly every night.” 

Ah!” said Robert; and then he was silent. 

“ Clara,” said I, “is it not?” for I had no 
tdea of Robert’s being deceived. 

“ Yes,” said she. “ We are well: matched; she 
beats me regularly every other game.” 

Well, it was getting late—and what was to be 
done? My sérvant generally went home with 
Lucy, when she visited me of an evening; but 
Lacy betrayed no inclination to start. She was 
determined Robert should start first, while he 
was determined to do no such thing—and so 
they both sat still. As the house was my own, 
and it was high time for all young folks to be 
at home, I thought it best to pat an end to the 
matter by saying : 

“Lacy, Idon’t wish to hurry you, but I sup- 
pose Katy is waiting to go home with you, and 
asshe has been hard at work to-day, I dislike 
keeping her up any longer.” 

“I will get ready instantly,” she said, rising. 

Robert rose on the moment. 

“If,” said he, “ Miss Saunders would accept 
me for an escort, I should be most happy to see 
her safe at home.” 

Lucy bowed with all the grace of a queen, 
and I said : 

“ In that case you need not hurry, as it was on 
Katy’s account alone I spoke.” 

But they were evidently bent on going now, 
and accordingly went away together, while I 
was left alone in a state of amazement and won- 
der. The event I hed hoped for—and yet 
dreaded—had happened and passed over with- 
out the least bit of a scene, and yet in a manner 
most wonderful to behold. I could hardly sleep 
‘all night, and was impatient for morning; and 
all the day I could hardly keep quiet, so eager 
was I to have Lucy come in and satisfy my cu- 
riosity. Well, in the afternoon she came. 

“ Well, Lucy,” said I, “what is it? tell me 


all about it;” and I pulled her down upon the. 


sofa and sat down to enjoy all she had to tell me. 
“ How provokingly eool and self-possessed you 
are,” I continued ; “ when I was looking for you 
last night either to faint or go into a towering 
passion, you merely said, as coolly as possible, 
‘Good evening, Mr. Merton.’” 

“ Well, what clse could I.do?t In the first 
place, I wasn’t alarmed nor sick, and could not 
faint ; in the next place, I wasn’t angry, 60 ‘I 
could not get into a passion.” 

* Never mind,” said I, “tell me what he said, 
and what you said, for I am dying of curiosity.” 

“Well,” said she, “ we went along awhile in 


to speak, and was considering what subject I 


should introduce—whether the moon, the stars, 
or something terrestrial would be most interest- 
ing, for 1 felt that something must be done— 
when all at once, so suddenly I fairly started, he 
said: *‘Luey! 

“« Well,’ said I, as coolly as I could—and I 
don’t doubt but it was coolly enough. 

“*T was very foolish once.’ 

“Ah?! said I. I wasn’t going to give way 
one inch. 

“ «JT have suffered for it,’ said he ; ‘ yet I never 
expected to say this to any one—least of all to 
you—but something impels me to speak now. 
Can you overlook the past, and look upon me 
again as your friend ?” 

“Of course I had no objection, and told him 
so, and then there was another pause. After a 
while—‘ Lucy!’ said he again.” 

“Didn’t he say ‘dear Lucy’ this time ?” 

She blushed, and went on. 

- “* Well,’ said I. 

“*T love you still,’ said he. 

“That was coming to the point at once, 
thought I, but I said very calmly : 

“ ¢My political opinions are still unchanged.’ 
I was determined to stand upon my dignity. 

“«*T don’t care what your opinions are,’ said 
he; ‘if you will only say you love me, you may 
vote for whom you please.’ 

“* Provided,’ said I, ‘I could have that right.’ 

“ He didn’t seem to pay much attention to that. 

“*T have been very unhappy,’ said he. 

“*Could you not find happiness in politics?” 

“*] have had enough of politics,’ he replied ; 
‘ they do for a short run, but for a campaign, 
love is the only candidate that stand the 
test,’ and so—” 

“ And so,” said I, “I suppose you settled the 
little affair amicably, kissed and made up, and 
matters commence just where they left off before” 
the quarrel.” 

Alas, how prosaically such matters are settled 
in this nineteenth century! Once there would 
have been material enough for a romance of three 
volumes, and now it hardly suffices for the four 
columns of a 

“Well,” said Lucy, the rich color mounting 
to hercheek, “ what can I do ?” 

“Nothing, Only be as happy as 4g ra 
the next political campaign, and then—beware ! 


What is fashion? A beautiful 


silence, and I began to think he never was going | tained 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
for 
mortality, presenting a glitteri ad ‘polished 
exterior, the of which gives no cer- 
sain indicgsion ot the real value of what is con- 
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Is thrown sable veil, wou 
When daylight’s stirring scenes areotery), |) ©) 
On mountain, hill and dale;,... 
When “starlets” gem the heavens? blue dome, 
The moon shines bright and clear, 
To sean both loved and deur. ” 
Hleenes that are cherished fond and true, 
While the heart’s tablets last— 
When time sped like a fairy'spellj 
Bright record ofthe past, 
O, tell me, are there any scenes ty 
That our heart-throbs can tell, 


Bright dewdrops sparkling o’er—, 
~The leaves of memory’s casket opes 
“frémbling with tales of yore; 
rin 

Its tendrils all entwine, 
When Hope her pean notes did sing. 


>> 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT, 


BY MRS, MARY MAYNARD. 


“Mar I introduce young Floyd to your lady- 
ship? He is very anxious to become acquainted 
‘With the ‘beautiful heiress,’ as he calls you.” 

_ “You may not, Theodore. I have more than 
once told you my opinion of Mr. Floyd, and it 
is still the same. He is not one I should wish to 
namber in the list of my acquaintances.” 


«0, you are too particular, Constance. Floyd , 


no worse than many others—not half so bad 
as some. Why, if every one noticed trifles as 
you do, what would become of society! We 
should live like hermits.” 

“T am not going to argue with you, Theodore. 
TI do not wish for Floyd’s acquaintance, nor do I 
feel pleased with you for attempting to force it 
on me. I should be much better satisfied if I 
saw you less in his company.” 
* © Would you, my dear little prudent cousin ? 
‘Well, I am sorry I cannot gratify your wishes ; 
but being under some obligations to him, and 
also having a very great liking for his most 
agreeable society, I do not feel able to make 
such a sacrifice, even to please your most charm- 
ing ladyship.” And with a low bow, and a 
smile that failed to hide his annoyance, the 
young gentleman turfied away, while his place 
was instantly ie by several others, anxious to 


_ | night, and though the music swelled louder and 


| higher, and the gay assemblage, yielding to its 


ve riment, she alone sat 


| secure, the hand of the-Jady in the, next dance. 


—But Constance Loudon danced no more that 


influence, gave themselves up to mirth and mer- 
pale and thoughtful, her 
mind evidently intent on some. thought uncon- 
| nected with the scene before. her. 

_“ My child, you must ronse yourself ; this will 
never do,” whispered her father, at her side. 
“Already your unusual sadness has been com- 


. | mented upon, and should the cause be suspected, 


you dream not of the mischief it might do. 
Now smile your sweetest, for I am about to 

introduce you to a young friend of mine you 
have never seen. He is very, wealthy, and noth- 
ing would please me better than for you to secure 


| him ;,80 look your loveliest,—but that is needless 


advice—you always look lovely,” 
Constance Loudon blushed at her father’s 
compliment, but the color grew still deeper on 


| her check when she, in a few moments, beheld a 


stranger before her, in whose dark eyes the senti- 
ment seemed échoed, The introduction was 
soon over, and Franklin Reynolds found himself 
seated beside and in deep conversation with the 


| most beautiful woman he had ever beheld, before 


he had recovered from his first surprise. 

And while they spoke of Spain and Italy (for 
the gentleman had been a wanderer), he mechan- 
ically answered her questions; for his thoughts 
were not returning to the beauties he had seen in 
other lands, but were fixed on the surpassing 
loveliness that had thus greeted his return, in the 
person of his young countrywoman. And not 
even his fastidious taste could find the least fault 
with either the dress or person of the beautiful 

at his side. Her robe of pale blue satin 
suited well the fair complexion and light brown 
hair ;.and the pearls woven in with the bright 
tresses looked pure and delicate as herself. 
Pearls also were on her neck and arms, and her 
companion could not help, in his own mind, 
comparing her.to one herself. “A pearl she is, 
precious, inestimable; or a dewdrop, rather—so 
fresh, so bright, so delicate!” There is no know- 
ing how many more adjectives he would have 
bestowed om her, had not his thoughts been 
rudely interrupted by the approach of Miss 
Maria Howe, the sister of the Theodore we have 
already seen. 

“Why Constance!” she exclaimed, seizing 
both her hands, “what on earth are you hiding 
you, and when I asked Theodore, he would not 
tell me where you was; but he said 


| ky about Charley Floyd, Why don't yow le 


4 


if 
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Howe of her eldest daughter, as they stood 
together a few minutes after the introduction had 
taken place. 

who heis, but you may feel quite 
easy about it; I saw Uncle London introduce 
him to Constance, and we all know ‘be would 
not do that if he was not ‘an unexceptionable.’ 
I could not help laughing to see how cleverly 
bear went and took him away just now.” 

“ What can make Constance so dull this even- 
ing, Sophia *”” 

“I don’t know, I am sure. I think if I had 
such a splendid set of pearls, and that dress, fit 
for a queen, I would not sit in a corner and hide 
it all.” 

“Constance is growing very handsome, So- 
phia. I heard several persons say to-night that 
she is the loveliest woman in the room.” 


“They had not much taste, then, that’s all. 


A little, light-haired, pale-faced thing, too proud 
or too sulky to speak to a person half the time. 
I hope her pride will have a fall some day.” 


“Your uncle is very rich, Sophia, and that 


alone is sufficient to make people admire Con- 
stance. Your father told me just now that those 
pearls cost more than both yours and Maria’s 


“ With all her airs and riches, I don’t believe 
she will ever get 
spitefully. * Would you believe it—she actually 
refused to let Theodore introduce Charles Floyd 
to her, about an hour ago; and Charles is eo 
hurt he has not danced since.” 

‘That Charles Floyd was burt at Miss Loudon’s 
pointed dislike, and that, too, he was also deeply 
enraged, no one could doubt who had seen him 
meet young Howe, after the latter rerurned from 

his unsuccessful Mission. 

“By heaven! I will make her repent this 
insult!” he exclaimed, his black eyes flashing, 
and his countenance distorted with rage. “She 


pride “to the 


to make her weép tears of 


married,” said Miss Howe, . 
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‘a | bitter shame, and to turn all these flattering fools 


into cold-hearted strangers. But it shall be 
done ; and this very night, too!” 

“I hope you don’t blame me, Charley. You 
know I did the best I could for.you,’’ said Theo- 
dore Howe, humbly. 

He was evidently frightened at the anger of 
his friend. 

“Blame you !—no, indeed. Lam.not. such a 
fool as to think yon would play me false, when 
you know I haye you bound body and soul, O 
no, Mastet’ you 
may rest quite contented.” 

The youlg than pole 
under the piercing look of his friend, and soon 
made an excuse to follow one of his sisters 
across the room. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Loudon was leading 
his daughter to his carriage, when some’ one 
whispered a few words in his ear, Tuming 
deadly pale, he answered, ‘I will be with you 
round. 

Franklin leaning against the 
doorway, watching the ever-moving crowd that 
filled the rooms, gud in om, he answered 
Mr. Loudon’s look by springing to his side. 

“Take her safe home; I cannot come yet.” 
And before Constance had time to say a word, 
her father was gone, and her hand closely clasped 
in that of her new friend, 

“Do not be frightened,” he whispered, seeing 
how pale she looked ; “ do not be at all alarmed. 
Probably some bnsiness affair he wished to talk 
over with a friend has detaited him.” 

Poor Constance! it was a sad ride for her. Ta 
vain her companion tried to cheer her, in vain he 
held the little trembling hand in his own, and 
talked about the party they had left, the gaieties 
that were to come—nothing interested her; and 
strive as he might, Franklin Reynolds could not 
banish from his own mind the recollection of her 
father’s blanched and almost paralyzed features 
as he last saw them. 

, «J will go back and Isok for him,” he said, as 
he held her hand for an 
“He must come home directly, for you arg ill, 1 
am afraid.” 

“Gol go! Do not lose minute! my 
father!” And with a heart-rending cry, she fell 
senseless at bis feet. 

He raised her from,the ground, and bore. ber 
into the magnificent mansion she called “home.” 
kneeling beside her, ved the down-lined 


hood, the vel tle, 


charming ley is.” 
“* And TI do wot wish to know, Maria,” said 
Miss Loudon, ‘@ little haughtily, at the same 
«Well, don’t be cross, my dear creature ; I 
am all the better pleased if you don’t like him. 
‘ How magnificently your pearls-look! I must 
coax papa for a set just like them for my next 
birthday.” Then lowering her voice to a loud 
; whisper: “Who is that splendid, ‘handsome 
; man? Do introduce him, like a darling?” 
“Who is Maria dancing with ®”’ asked Mrs. 
) 
| 
drosses.”’ | 
4 
| 
| 
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them as she still laid pale and insensible before 
him, he clasped her hands in his own, called her 
name again and again, and. then bent down end 
touched her cheek with his lips, 

‘Tt was not until he saw life and sense return- 
ing, that he summoned other assistance ; then 
consigning her to the care of her servants, he 
rushed from the house and sprang into the car- 
riage, still waiting to convey him to the scene of 
the evening’s amusement. Something cold on 
the seat touched his hand; he raised it to the 


light and beheld one of the beantifal pearl brace- 


lets Constance had worn on her arms that night. 
‘I will return it to her to-morrow,”’ he said, 
as he held it almost reverently in his hand. 
“ Bright, beautiful girl, would that I could ban- 
ish the cloud from that fair brow!” 
It is well we know not what grief the futare 
may Fave in store for us. Franklin Reynolds 
dreamed a happy dream of the future, as he 
wished it to be, all unconscious that months of 
anxious sorrow would pass for both ere he again 
mast his lovely. sequaintance ofen.hown 


‘It was the day after the ball,. 


her daughters were in deep consultation on the 
important subject of dresses to be worn at an 
affair of the same kind to come off on the suc- 
ceeding evening. The ladies looked the worse 
for the past night’s dissipation, especially So- 
phia, who, being very dark, lost all her good 
leaks whee deprived of te: given to her 
cheek by excitement. 

I whet Constance intents weer- 
ing,” exclaimed Maria. “I am half inclined to 
go and consult her, she has such excellent taste.” 
don’t do anything of the kind,” peevishly 
interrupted her sister, “ She is vain enough now, 
goodness knows ; and don’t let us help to flatter 
her any more.” 

“ What do:I care for her vanity!” exclaimed 
Maria, in her loud, vulgar tones. ‘‘ Beautiful as 
Miss Loudon thinks herself, I took that hand- 
some young Reynolds away from her all the 
evening ; and if she thinks it interesting to sit 
still at a party and look so disconsolate, all the 
better for as; perhaps she will find out by-and- 
by, that people are not fond of sitting in a corner 
talking to a little pale-faced girl, even if she does 
wear satin and pearls, But I care more about 
my dress than I do about her; so do tell me 
something, mama. What shall it be trimmed 
witht How shall the sleeves be made? What 


shall I wear in my hair? This is the: largest’ 


yet this your, end I; hove see 
on looking my beat.” 


were sitting. nl gedit homer T 

«Why, papa! what fe the matter? How pale 
you look !” exclaimed the girl, 

Mr. Howe, tell me, quick. You know. my! 
nerves cannot bear suspense.” And Mrs. Howe) 
herself turned pale at the evident consternation 
expressed. in her husband’s countenance: 

isdead!” 

Uncle. Loudon. dead!” exclaimed. Sophi, 
remembering with some little feeling of remorse. 
the ill-wishes she had bestowed on her cousin 
within the past twenty-four hours. 

‘My brother dead! how ‘will my 
nerves ever be able to go through so much! I° 


'| am quite confident I shall not be able to go néar. 


the house.” And the delicate lady lifted her 
hand to her eyes and sighed heavily. 

‘* No going to the ball now, I suppose !’” Maria 
exclaimed, in a tone of angry impatience, as she 
tossed the gay silk dress on to the carpet, and + 
pushed’ it from her with her foot. “I mever set” 
my mind on anything yet that I was not disap- 
pointed in it. The idea of-wearing black, and 
not going to any more parties all this winter! 
But do tell us what was the matter, paps. atl 
cle seemed well enough last night.” 

“I cannot tell you, indeed,” said Mr. Howe, 
seeing that they were all waiting for an answer. 

“He was found dead in his room this morn- 
ing. But that is not all. Itseems his affairs 
are in a dreadfal state, rich as all thought him. 
His debts cannot possibly be paid unless Doug-. 
lass and Constance give up their mother’s prop- 
erty that was settled on them. But of course 
they wont do that. They will probably stay 
where they are, and the rents of the other houses! 
comfortably.” 

for I could not bear to have her forever lecturing 

me,” said Misa Sophia; “and we should never 
house.” 3 

Chipman to his friend, Mr. Brown, as he entered 
the office of the latter some days 
of the merchant. 

very sa to thove 
who will lose by his carelessness.” 

Mr. Brown ‘was decidedly out of humor. 

“Are you one of them?” quietly asked Mr. 
Chipman. ‘I thought the. children had given, 


up their property to satisfy the creditors,” 
am sorry for: that” said Mr es. he. 


“ So they have; but still lose.some 


‘ 


iy 
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Tt is too bail that people should be so deceived. 
deeply? 


« Who first found/out that he-was:so 


It seems there is a great mystery about the cause 
of his death ; aid Caleb Smith told me’ yester-' 
day that if he had lived a few weeks longer, he! 
would have realized an‘immense fortune.” 
knownothing about that,;’said Mr. Brown, 
impatiently. “Young Floyd told me the’ night 
of the assembly that Loudon was ‘out of his 
depth, and to look sharp after him, and I lost no 
time: in taking his’ advice; but I was not the 
only one that came upon him that night.”’ 

«Good morning, Mr. Brown. I am very sorry 
indeed for your losses”? And with ‘a’ strange’ 
smile on his the oa 
walked off. 

think I must do something for him. ‘There are 
not; many lads now-a-days that would give up: 
such a fine property'to pay their fathers’ debts.’ 
Yes, I must help him. Of ‘couten; the: Howes 

And 
then you know, at the worst, I could go ont as 
@ governess. But I will maintain my freedom 
as jong as I can,’’ she added, laughing. 

But it will be so'long before I ean send you 
anything, or even’ hear from you: I feel half 
inelined sometimes to refuse Mr. Chipnian’s 
offer, ‘and tty what I ean do here im the city.” 

“My dear brother, you will do nothing of the 
kind. Mr. Chipman is a kind friend, and you 
must not displease him. 
fear for me.” 

“Pe fond: brother looked: doubtfully at the little 
white hands clasping his own; and as he twined 
his fingers in her soft curls and kissed her cheek, 
he would fain have tried to persuade her to con- 
sent to his remaining ; but girlish as Constance 
Loadon looked, and young as she was in reality, 
there were more firmness and good sense in that 
pretty head than mafy gave her credit for, and 
Doagiass yielded to her arguments. 

‘The parting was tiard, bat she bravely strag- 
pied with her sorrow and talked gaily of the time 
when he would return. 

“Two yours we; they are 
passed, you know, Douglass ; and I shall be all 
the tinse ththking. of you 

to bring me. ‘They shall help to adorn 
that beautiful little cottage we are to have when 
you return; amd be sure you don’t forget to 
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ples you see, for miy garden is to be laid out after 


i ad 


you 
these, Mrs. M——? heive double the-work 
it them that the last had.” 

No, ‘miss, ‘afford to give you any 
more for them. ‘I can get plenty of young 


was a great contrast in the 
The first, a fair, delicate girl, exquisitely beauti- 
fal, with large blue eyés and bright eurls cluster- 


| img beneath the plain mourning bonnet. She 


blushed deeply as her’ employer laid the paltry 
sum on the counter before her, and there were 
heavy drops in the blue eyes; but the lady was 
gavzing at the snowy little hand gathering up the 
coin, and did not watch the effect of her words. 

“Do you wish to’ have some more, mise, “ 

that price ?”’ 

words. Poor Constance! ‘The very sight of the 
vulgar, showy Mrs. M-—— made her heart sink. 
Both wore mourning, but the contrast was great 
between the costly' garments of the one, and the 
plain and rather shabby attire of the other, as 
great as between the blue eyes of the girl and 
the sharp black ones of her companion. Con- 
stance always thought there was some connection 
between those eyes and the glittering black beads 
that adorned Mrs. M——’s rich head-dress. 

“0, Mrs. M———; what have’ you got new to 
show us this morning” 

There could be but one such voice in New 
York, and Constance turned and found herself 


face to face with her cousins. 
’ Scornfully they glanced at her from head to 
foot, and passed on to the end of the store ; ‘and 


jast as proudly she returned their looks and 
stepped out on to the pavement. A carriage 
stood before the door—an elegant carriage—even 
the rich Mr. Howe’s,—and lounging listlessly on 
the soft cushions was a figure she recognized at 
a glance. i 

Don’t hurry away with such bitter thoughts in — 
your heart, beautiful Constance! One glance 
from you, one whisper that you were near, and 
that handsome face would no longer wear its 
weary, indifferent expression. Gladly, thank- 
fully would the occupant of that carriage have 
supported your trembling steps to your humble 
home, even though your dress is shabby, your 
gloves" not new, and your bonnet so plain. 
Fondly would he wrap that magnificent velvet 
cloak around your slender, ill-clad form, and, 
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safely sheltered in his. arms, bear you far from 
the sneers and scorn of cold-hearted relatives... 
“Who is, that girl, Mrs. M—— ?” asked So- 
phia Howe, in her most disdainful tone. “She 
looks as if she thought herself very pretty.” 
_“ She is one of my embroiderers, miss. How 
do you like this collar? It is something quite 
new, I can assure you,” 

It: is. very: pretty. indeed; bat. I. wish you 
would tell me who that girl, is., I feel quite 
amused at the recollection of her stately air— 
quite queenly, I declare.” 

“I only know. she is 4 poor girl that works for 
- @ living, and I am sure she hag no reason to give 
herself airs.” 

something of her.—I will take that collar and 
sleeves, Mrs. M———, and those two handker- 
chiefs; and you can put it all down to. papa’s 
account.” j 

“Didn’t I question her. nicely ¢” whispered 
Sophia to her sister, as they went towards the 
shop doer. 

“Yes; but whe would have thought of meet- 
ing her here? I-hope Ae did. not. see her from 
the carriage. We wont say anything about it at 
home. Mama would want to have her adver- 
_tised if she thought she was in the city.” 

Little did they think that the cunning Mrs, 
M—— had guessed their seexet, 

“T thought I knew that girl’s face, and now I 
remember it is that rich Miss. Loudon, that used 
to drive past in her. father’s splendid carriage. 
She was always a proud thing, and it serves her 
right to have a fall.” 


“Dear heart, miss, you, will spoil, your pretty 
eyes if you sit there crying so.’ And the kind- 
hearted Englishwoman, who had taken a great 
fancy to her pretty boarder, almost cried from 


Poor Constance had stitched. away for several 
hours, vainly trying to drive. away the sad 
thoughts occasioned by the events of the morn- 
ing ; and at last, sickened at the sight of the 
glossy cotton fabric, the bright silken threads 
and the flowers her skilful fingers had created, 
she covered her face with her hands and wept 
bitter tears of sorrow and wounded feelings... 

It was something unusual for Mrs, Simmons to 
see her quiet boarder so dreadfully agitated, and 
she attempted to console her,in her own fashion, 
-“Don’t, cry, there’s a dear—there be some- 
thing good in store for ’eg yet.” And then in 
her rough but kind-hearted way, she informed 
the young girl that her husband's sister, who was 
married and settled in a little country village, a 


“long way off,” had come on a visit'to her, and 
that said sister had told herthey needed a teacher 
in the place where she came from, and both had 
decided that it would be worth while for her to 
yetura with Mrs, Baker, who very k 

to defray her expenses on the way...|) 


in company with the good-natured eld lady, whe 
felt. no little. pride at having brought a teacher, 
and such @ teacher, all the way from the city. 
It was not without a pang that she bade fare- 
well to the. home of her ;youth, that, uncon- 
sciously, had become dearer to her than ever 
lately ; but, stifling bravely kept 
on her way. 


at the passing crowds, and once drew back 
ashamed, as a figure appeared at a distance, 
somewhat resembling the one she sought. Again, 
when seated in the cars, she eagerly watched the 
crowds, of people passing to and fro, but the 
whistle blew, the bell rang, and with one last 


leave New York in exclaimed Theor 
dore Howe, as he abruptly entered +his friend’s 
boarded. 

“ Leave New York! Why, what has, caused 
that sudden resolution ?”’ said Frank, as he threw 
down the book he had been reading, and.advane- 
ing to the young man, took his hands ia his, 
pale 
countenance, 

“ Don’t ask me, 
don’t speak to me! chem 
day here would see me in a prison.” 

“My poor fellow, you are ill; you cannot 
travel with such « pulse as this; you-had better 
the tromble is.” 

is: too. Inte, Brenkk. Lhave. often longed 
to tell you what a tangled net I was in ; but you 
cannot help me now. I am ruined! Yes—do 
not start—ruined body and soul; and Charles 


Is was too good an offer to be refused, and the : 
next day saw Constance. on her way to P——-, y 
herself. “Why feel sorrowful at leaving, the 
place where he dwells?--Long since has he for- 
gotten the acquaintance of a night, nor would I 
have. him see me now, to pass ee 
nized, ov with the cold, look that others ; 
adopted.” ; 
And yet as they drove down that great thor- 
oughfare, on. their way to. take the cars, Con- 
stance could not avoid casting anxious glances ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Floyd has done it! You must go to the house and 
tell them I am gone away; but say no more.” 
“Kind your mother-owhat shall to her *” 
“Don’t eyeak of herI—don’t! don’t!” And 
the wretched young man groaned aloud, and sank 
heavily on the sofa. 

here, Theodore ; don't give way. 
the city at once?” 

minute!” he exclaimed, 
starting to his feet, and brushing away the tears 
that fond recollections had occasioned. 

* Very well, then, I will go with you. It mat- 
tere little tome where I spend this spring and 
summer, and we may as well journey together. 
You can tell me at your leisure what it is you 
fear, and perhaps we can get you out of the 
scr 
' "Phe good folks of P—— were not a little sur- 

» and some of them not very well pleased, 
tthe appearance of the new teacher, for the 
teacher she was; the trustees of the school hav- 

eaigerty chiarice of eeetring’ the 
services of oné blessed with so superior an edu- 
cation. Some of the farmers’ wives thought she 
was too young and giddy to take charge of so 
many children ; some found fault with her deli- 
cate hands and lady-like appearance, prophesying 
that she would set the girls all crazy after the 
fashions, while a few rejoiced that their children 
‘would at last have a competent teacher. Among 
the latter was sturdy old farmer Morris, who, 
shaking Constance heartily by the hand, said : 

“We want a teacher real bad, ma’am. The 
youngsters é¥ running wild all over the district ; 
and if you will stay and train”em 2 little, we'll 
do all we can for you.” 

And so in a few days our heroine found herself 
installed mistress of the pretty little willow-shaded 
school house, surrounded by twenty or thirty rosy, 
country children, an( in a fair way to find employ- 
ment for her leisure hours. 

’ It was not long in becoming known in the vil- 
lage that the new mistress was a skilfal milliner, 
and anxious to make her gains as large as possi- 
bis, she worked almost day and night. But it 
‘was foreign to her nature to make such exer- 
tions, and the pale cheek grew paler, the heavy 
eyelids drooped lower, the little hands became 
yet more transparent ; still she murmured not. 

There resided at P—— a family by the name 
of Wiswell, and having seen Constance at meet- 
ing, they were much pleased with her appear- 
ance, and invited her to their home. They were 
people above the ordimary class of society in the 
place, and a warm friendship grew up between 


them and the lonely orphan girl, who, they felt, 
was not in her own sphere. 

"The tears rushed to Mrs. Wiswell’s eyes, as 
she beheld the eager delight with which Con- 
stance opened the piano—the first she had beheld 
since her father died—and touched the keys, like 
old friends. 

“You play beautifully, my dear,” said the kind 
ady, coming and laying her hand upon the soft 
curls that fell over the black dress of her young 
acquaintance, almost to her waist. “No one has 
touched the instrament since my daughter mar- 
riéd and went to Washington; but you must 
come every day and amuse yourself. Your life | 
is a hard one, for one so young and fair, and I 
would fain do all in my power to render it pleas- 
anter for you.” 

The friendship thus begun increased to the 
warmest regard, as time unfolded the character 
of the parties, and Constance repaid the sympa- 
thy bestowed on het by striving to supply the 
places of the absent son and daughter—the one, 
a rising young lawyer, the other, the wife of a 
wealthy Southerner, but both residing in Wash- 
ington, far from their old home. 

“We could not refuse to let them go, nor 
could we give up the dear old place for the dis- 
comforts of a city life; so in the winter we pay 
them a visit at my daughter’s elegant city resi- 
dence, and when summer comes they spend a 
month with us. They always bring a party of 
friends with them, and this time there is a little 
stranger added to the number. ‘A little beauty’ 
my daughter writes she is, ‘and the very image 
of grandma’.’” 


“Not dead screamed Mrs. Howe. Don’t 
tell me that! It cannot be. O, my boy! my 
boy!’ And the poor weak nerves gave way at 
last, and the mother fell insensible to the ground. 

“ Better dead than disgraced,” said the father, 
in his bitter agony. 

He alone knew the extent of his boy’s shame ; 
he alone had read the words of repentance and 
farewell. 

“ God forgive me, but I cannot, will not par- 
don that treacherous villain who has murdered 
him 

And long in after years, when steeped in crime 
and shame, did the remembrance of the unfortu- 
nate youth he had led away and destroyed rise 
up to overwhelm Charles Floyd with remorse 
and horror. He saw him as the lively, easily- 
deceived boy, taking his first lessons in iniquity ; 
at first startled and afraid, then gradually becom- 
ing familiar with sin, one by one committing 
deeds that placed him slowly and surely in the 
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a distant.city, with no. mother near to bless her 
penitent child, no father to whisper forgiveness 
to his erring son, Yet not alone did Theodore 
Howe spend the last few days of suffering that 
terminated his. illsspent life. ‘There was, one, 
unconnected, save by ties of pity and friendship, 
who never left him night or day, and who, when 
all was over, faithfully performed the last requests 
of the unfortunate young man, 

“Send to my mother my watch, my rings, and 
my likeness. Poor mother! she will shed bitter 
tears over the last gifts of her unworthy son. 
And Frank, when,I am gone, and you ence 
more go out into the society you have abandoned 
for my sake, promige me that you will try to find 
Constance, , We have ill-used and neglected her, 
and I have insulted her more than once. But 
Constance is good—not worldly and hard-hearted 
like my own poor sisters; and I feel that she 
bears me no malice. It has grieved me some- 
times to think that she might be in poverty and 
distress, without friend to comfort her; but, 
Frank, if you ever find her and Douglass, you 
will be kind to them for my sake. Give her my 
desk and the letter that is in it, and ask her to 
grant the forgiveness I have begged.” Me 
_“ My dear, how happy you look. Has Farmer 
Morris sent you another complimentary letter— 
or have you received half a dozen new scholars ?”” 
. “O, neither one, dear Mrs. Wiswell ; not any 
thing about the school,” exclaimed Constance, 
as she threw herself on the sofa, and her hat on 
the foor. “But O,I am so happy!” And to 
prove it, she burst into tears. 


My dear child, this is a strange way to. con- 


vince me of your happiness, and I feel half 
inclined to scold you for walking so fast this 

me much you like, Mrs.’ 
Wiswell—I deserve it all for erying when I haye 
received such good news from my darling brother. 
A long, long letter; and the first one, too.” 

“And Ihave news for you, dear,” said the 
lady, after she had congratulated her young 
friend on the joyful surprise she had received. 
“Myson and daughter are coming home next 
week, and as your holidays commence on Mon- 
day, we wish you to come and spend the time 
with us. It will be much pleasanter than pass- 
ing your time at. your dull boarding-house, as 
they bring a large party with them ; and I also 
want to show them that I don’t find P—— such 
a desert as they seem to imagine I must.” 
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Three days after, Constance was, told she was 
the owner of a beautiful little room, where every- 
thing that could please, or amuse her had been 
carefully placed. Pictures were hung on the 
delicately papered walls, books in profusion were 
on the table and in the cases, . Within the large 
window on either side were the flowers she had 
loved best—not choice and costly. exoties, but 
mignionette, heliotrope, and sweet-smelling gera- 
nigms. Very delicate and beautiful were, the 
lace curtains that draperied the one large win- 
dow, and outside bloomed a profusion of garden 
flowers, filling the air with fragrance. 

“ Here you are to feel yourself at home,” said 
her kind hostess; “and the is yours as 
long a as you please to call i it such. But come,” 
she continued, secing the teara rising in the 
young girl’s eyes, at the sight of a chamber 
recalling memories of her early days; “come, I 
have not shown you half my 
And in the inspection of the good lady’s hospi- 
away, 

The following evening the guests arrined, and 
Mrs. Wiswell, guessing something of her young 


favorite’s state of mind, stole a few. minutes. 


from the parlor to seek her. 

“Not to-night, dear friend ; not to-night,” 
Constance pleaded, when her hostess wished her 
to come and see the strangers, . 
able to see them to-night.”” 

“ As you wish, my darling,” was her answer, 
as she cast an admiring glance on the lovely 
girl, looking more beautiful than usual in her 
black crape dress, without adorning or ornament. 
“I will not ask you to come out among us this 
night, but I cannot prevent my daughter coming, 
to see her ‘ new sister,’ as she calla you,” 

“No, mama, it is too late to do that,” said a 
sweet, musical voice, and a richly dressed and 
very stylish looking lady entered the room. 
“ You must pardon my intrusion, Miss Loudon ; 
but so great was my anxiety to behold the new 
daughter mama says she has found, that I could 
not wait for an invitation... This is only a flying 
visit, for our friends are missing me, but I know 
we shall love each other by the look of your eyes. 
I will let you stay here this one evening, but 
to-morrow you must help me cheer up a very 
low-spirited young gentleman, who is of our 
party; and my dear brother is as impatient as 
myself to behold you, and I don’t know but 
half inelined to fallin love with the subjeet of 
so many rapturous praises from mama.” The 
gay young stranger kissed her cheek, and then 
with a laughing adieu, hurried away. 

“O, you don’t know what an angel mama’s 


preparations.” 


“Ido not, feel 


nal act that had driven him from his home and i 
friends, to die of sorrow, anxiety and shame in | 4 
| 
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protege is,” exclaimed the same lady the next 
morning, as the’ party assembled in the cool pleas- 
ant breakfast'room. “But‘here she comes, and 
you can judge for yourselves.” ‘And the door 
opened to admit Mrs. Wiswell and Constance. 

~ One glance told Constance that a large party 
was assembled ; and then all others passed from 
her sight, arid she saw but one, while dizzy with 
surprise and pleasure, she was scarcely conscious 
that he had sprung forward and caught her hand 
in'‘his own, and was speaking hurried words of 
mingled delight and astonishment. 

_ “TI said you must help me to cheer and enliven 
Mr. Reynolds’s glootty brow, and you have done 
s0'already,” laughed the gay young wife, when 
the unexpected scene was explained, and the 
party seated at the breakfast table. 

fear all my nice little plans for securing 
you for my sister will be dreadfully disarranged 
by this unfortunate meeting,” she whispered to 
Constance, as a few hours afterwards they were 
all wandéring about the gardens. “Even how I 
can see the change your presence has made‘in 
him; and look! here he comes to seék you.” | 

It was part of Constance’s nature to be pain- 
fully sensitive to ridicule or remark, and she 
shrank with horror from the idea of haying 
strangers comment on her thonghts or actions, 
This feeling, joined to the remarks of her com- 

ion, indaced her to abruptly turn away, ‘and 
leave the garden by a different path, and also to 
avoid being alone with Mr. Reynolds for the 
next three days. 

At the end of that time, hurt at her shyness, 
and resolved to know the cause of it, he watched 
until she left the house in company with Mrs. 
Wiswell and her little grand-daughter, and then 
instantly joined them, as if to share their daily 

. But ere Constance was aware of it, they 
were alone, and walking under the shadow of the 

“grand old trees,” the pride and beauty of the 
place, and 
anxiously and earnestly as to the cause of her 
coolness. 

"Useless was it for Constance'to plead propri- 
ety as her excuse ; equally uséless was it for her 
to plead her poverty as @ reason for refasing his” 
offer of heart’and hand. 

“T am rich, dearest—tich as the utmost ambi- 


tion could’ desiré ; and I need some kind adviser | 


to enable me to be a faithful steward of the wealth 


committed to my charge, But, Constance, my 
wealth is valueless in my eyes, if you refuse to 
sHare it with me. For months this has been my 
hépe; for months ‘I have slirimed’ you in my 
heart as some fiir suint, and day and night 
have looked forward to this hour. Constance, 


Ids was questioning her very | 
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‘that one evening we spent together, was the 
making or marring e my happiness in this 
world.” 

Need we tell the fir girté answer; the joy of 
her faithful admirer, who had so steadily loved 
and kept her in remembrance ; or her happiness 
when, clasped to his heart, she heard herself 
called in fondest tones “ his own,” “his betroth- 
ed,” and knew that henceforth her path through 
lifé would be smoothed and made pleasant by 
his love * 
_ “Do you remember these, Constance 1” asked 
her lover, one morning, as he unclasped a rich 
case and displayed a set of pearls of great beauty 
and value. 

“ My dear father’s last gift!” she exclaimed. 
“How many recollections they recall!” And 
tears, purer and brighter than the jewels them- 
selves, filled the blue eyes. “ How did they come 
in your possession? And where was my missing 
bracelet found” 

“The necklace and one bracelet I saw ata 
jeweller’s one day, and recognized as the mates 


_| of the one'T had.” And the story was told, care- 


fally and tenderly, of how and when he had 
gained possession of it. “I bought them imme- 
diately, and have kept them ever since to return 
to you.” 

“ Many sad remembrances are connected with 
these beautiful pearls—my poor father having 
bought them for me to wear that night, te give 
his friends a false idea of the state of his affairs ; 
but I will banish “all unpleasant ideas about 
them, and henceforth view them only as precious 
tokens of your love and kindness.” ~ 

It created quite a sensation in P—— when the 
good people heard that their pretty young teacher 
was engaged to a wealthy young gentleman from 
New York, and that she was to be married early 
in the ensuing winter. Franklin had pleaded for 
an earlier day, but Constance was immovable, 
and Mrs. Wiswell argued for her. : 

Autymn passed and winter came, and when 
the new year arrived with its gaieties and festivi- 
ties, Franklin Reynolds and his young wife wel- 
comed their friends to the abode of happiness 
and splendor they called their own, and all united 
in acknowledging that the lover-husband had 
provided a magnificent setting for his “ beautiful 
pearl,” as she had been called in her girlish days. 

Donglass Loudon on learning the happy destiny 
of his sister, concluded to remain for some years 
in the East, and when at last he retutned to his 
native land, a dark-eyed maiden consented to 
become the bride of the stranger, to return with 
him’ over the seas and share the wealth he had 


accumulated among her people. = 


| 
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‘THE WINTER OF THE YEAR” 
Lond the wintry wind is blowing— 


Lo! I heat.a plaintive wail,» 
Coming over mead and 


And it fills heart with sadmess, — 
tells a woofal tale. 


Still it cometh nearer; nearer, — 
_ And the warm tear dims my eye! 
Thoughts are in my heart uprising, 
As I hear that plaintive cry— 
Thoughts of sorrow—stricken thousands, 
Joining in the plaintive cry, 


And supply them from his fullness, 
In this winter of the year. 


AND SLOW. 


BY RALPH TRYON. 


Atrrep and John Marshall board- 
ed in the same family, were fellow-clerks in a 


large store, and both received a salary of six bun- 


dred a year. The former, a dashing young man 
was one year the senior of his companion, who, 
although twenty, and considered very active and 
promising, had not achieved the title of “ fast” 
as his friend had done. 

John did not enjoy the luxury of beingin debt, 
for he had, what Alfred termed, a very foolish 
habit of paying upon the purchase, which his 
friend further declared no sort of a way to estab- 
lish one’s credit‘in the fature. And John also 
had a will of his own, and obstinately adhered to 
this old-fashioned practice, setting at nought all 
of Alfred’s eloquent endeavors to persuade him 
to the contrary. 

Jenkins made the most brilliant sales- 
man, but Marshall the mest careful. If the for- 
mer effected the greatest sales, the latter effected 
the largest profits, so that each about equally 
enjoyed the favor of their employer. Neither 


could be called dissipated, bat Alfred was rather 
too fond of fast horses, and John perhaps, of the 


from society. 


In the matter of dress—an important point in 


the debut of manhood—each remained true to 
| his own characteristics. The elder ‘followed 
‘fashion to the extreme. The younger, though 
less gaudily attired, was always tastefally if not 
elegantly dressed. Alfred prided himself apon 


being considered a“ ladies’ man,” bat John was 


no less'a man for tlie ladies. Both adniired 
Kate Gingham, the beautiful daaghter of ‘their 
employer, the one openly, the other scarcely dared 
to whisper this seeret to his own heart. 

“Well, Jack,” said Alfred, ‘one’ ‘eveningy 


bouncing into the “you know I'am twenty- 


one to-day; and whet do you thiak Ginghant has 
done for me ?” 
* Sonicthing handsome Idare say” 
“Yes, rather. You know he invited me to. 


call owhim this evening?” 


“Tthought T heard something-to that effect." 

“ Well, old honesty, what do you think of this *” 
and Jenkins held up a fine gold hunter watch 
with chain attached. ‘ 

“ & splendid present.” i 

something I would have greatly preferred to thisy 
and the old shrewd one, I fancy, knew it all the” 
time.’’ 

“T can think of nothing that would have suited’ 
you better, unless perhaps, a fast horse.” — . 

“Bat I can, and that is his danghter.” 

You saw Kate—that is, Miss Gingham?” 

Confoand the pretty jade, yes, and alone. I 
made up my mind to disclose all my attachment. 
this evening, but just as often as I grew senti- 
mental, the gipsey would ask what new dress- 
patterns we had in, or about laces | — wa 
odious stuffs of the shop.”” 

“Say sharp, rather. She knew well enough 
what Iwas about, but kept me off at arm’s length, 
just as far as you please. ee 
all sorts of qttestions about you. By Jupiter, I 
thought the girl wished me to understand thas: 
she was more than half in love with you.” 

“With me, nonsense, Alfred?” exclaimed 
John, fairly blushing, and looking more pleased: 
than he‘was aware, 

“T agree with you, Jack, for the girl that-I 
could not manage, would prove too hard for you, 
I fancy. ‘Confound it, how dull I feel to-night; 
but I want you to do me a favor.” ' 

“ Certainly, Alfred; if in my power”. 

“ Then loan me tem dollars.” 

book, and handed him the required amount. —- 

“Thank you, Jack, I will repay you ina few. 
days. Iam’ going to give a champagne supper 
to a few friends, and hadn’t quite enough of the 


q 
Borne upon the piercing gale— 
"Tis a cry of bitter anguish, ‘a 
Borne upon the piercing gale, 
' Who are nightly unprotected, 
While the shrieking gale goes by: 
AndTaskof Him whoever 
Kindly lends a listening ear pole: 
To his supplicating children, | 
When they to his throne draw near, 
To lift up the sorrow-strick en, 
, When grim poverty is near, 
) 
i 
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needful, | Of consne; yon will nos one 

thong, ae you know I always | 
this an exeoption, then.” r 

: “I cannot, Alfred, and you know my reasons.” 
you are as moralasa Methodist, and 


lithey.only cost 

numberof tries make wp quite large 
amount.” 

pay.ee do, .wear-es 
good clothes, although you persist in having them 
cut in a villanous fashion, and then, to offeet my 
riding and supper bills, you have your French 
and musi¢ master. How you keep out of debt 
and have monay on hand, more then 
can fathom.” 

enables me to buy at mueh better bargains. Now 
what did that suit of yours cost you ?” 
*.“ To tell the truth, it is. mot paid for yet, but 
let me see. Twenty-seven dollars for the coat, 
ten for the pants, ten for the vest, and ten more, I 
believe, of fancy 

“ Precisely fifty-seven dollars. Now youhave. 
observed mine, and will own, setting the cut 
agide, that the material is equally as good as 
yours, and yet it only cost me thirty-eight 

“Whew! nineteen dollars difference. ‘Pray 
how mannge is?”... 

“Why, I bought the cloth of a, friend. who 
keeps in a wholesale house, and he let.me have 
it at a small advance from the original cost. The 
buttons I got of a friendly jeweller, at the expense 
of six dollars.” 

“But I never have the spare cash for these 


“You would if you pursued my course.” 

' “Hang it, that would be no easy matter for 
me. My credit is tolerably good, and I manage 
to come out at the end of the year pretty well, by 
drawing on my rural old governor rather freely.” 

“I have no father to call upon in case I get 


“Well, ‘each one to his taste, Jack. You 
will be a rich man‘in the course of time, but at a 
snail’s pace; while I mean to make a bold push 
and achieves fortane before Tam wo old to 
enjoy it.” 

“| We shall see, Alfred, which is the best as 


remain enother year with Mr, Gingham, 


probably 

‘and so shall I. You will then start in business 
‘upon your plan, and so will I on mine, and leave 
' it to time to show the result.” 

“It isa bargain, and this, by-the-by, reminds 
me that Mr. Gingham has raised | ‘our salaries 
another hundred this’ year.” 

“ This is good news indeed.” 

“J dare say you will save it. clear,” 

“ Yes, and wo hundred besides.“ 

“ What, three out of sever? Conte, Jack, 
that is almost too strong for me to believe,” 

“TI have: ave hundred. safe in the bank 
already.” 

“Zounds, what's thiser! “Why at that rate 
you will hive nearly a thousand to commence 
business with. Well, my governor shall advance 
me a like sum, so we will start fair. But I must 
be off. I suppose it is useless to urge you to go 
with me ?” 

“The friends parted, the one taking the pre- 
liminary measures for a restless night and a pro- 
spective morning headache, the other calmly 
settling to his books, or indulging in quiét dreams 
of the future, in which the form of the fair Kate 
would contrive almost always to be present. 

One year soon passes away, and during this 
interval the young men had not changed their 
habits. Alfred had got more deeply into debt, 
and John had grown surprisingly in his employer's 
confidence. Kate, too, had shown, him. no 
ordinary marks of favor, and Jenkins saw, with 
many jealous twinges, that if John happened to. 
praise a piece of goods in the hearing of Kate, she 
was sure to have a dress from it. ., 

When his twenty-first, birthday arrived, Mar- 
shall was invited, as his friend had been, to wait 
upon Mr. Gingham in the eyening. But in this 
case his present did not consist of a watch. His 


| employer, who was a shrewd observer of persons 


and things, hit exactly upon the gift most accept- 
able to his clerk, and tendered him a check for 
one hundred and fifty dollars. Kate also added 
a splendid bead purse, knit by her own fair 
hands. 

The sum which he thus received, together with 
what he had previously saved, and the. interest 
which had aecrued, amounted fully to one thon- 
sand dolers. Alfred having obtained from his 
father a like amount, both soon started in busi- 
ness. As they were considered promising young 
men, they found among their wholesale friends~ 
those who were willing to trust them: for consid- 
erable amounts, but John determined to adhere 
to his cash principle, and consequently took a 
small store, stocking is only at 


well as the shortest road to success. You will 


went. ‘ed i 


4 
7 wish I had your secretfor always keeping @ well- 
4 filled purse.” pot 
i “If you gaye no champagne suppers, you 
operations.” | 
| 
; into debt, so that prudence becomes a) necessity | 
| 


AND! 


amounting to neatly eight thotsdnd dollars. He 
hired a number of clerks, and iseued flaming 
bandbills. Marshall, on the contrary, engaged 
the ‘bervices ‘of only’ thie good salesman, and 
from day to day incréased his stock as his sales 
enabled him. Jenkitis ‘took a room ‘at the Tre- 
imont, but ‘his friend lis) own Yuinble 


apartment. 
“Alfred for a time flourished famously, and 
often laughed at his friend for being contented 


credit system, he"thought it thi 
would not work ‘both ways, and therefore trusted 
his customers freely. In the street he was fre: 
quent borrower, bat! as He managed to pay 
ptly, he was quite successful in this res: 
‘ had heavy notes ‘to pay. Renewal wae out of 
y he rushed into 
and exertion, with that stereotyped inquiry : 
«Fave your anything over to-day 
“Tam sorry, Alfred, to say that I have’ not ; 
but the fact is, Thave been ‘this morhing taking 
aitvantage of these tight times to layin a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock, whieli parehased 
at an exceedingly low figure." 
“These are deaced hard times.” 
Hard indeed but have ‘you imtith 'to make 
— 
“The tane of five thousand dollars.” 
_“ Monstrous ! Do you think you ean necom- 
wt Must accomplish it, or become a ruined 
man.” 
~ “Tt cannot be so serious as that.” 
“You can judge for yourself, It now ‘past 
the sum.” 
“Can you not bofrow it?” | 
banks wont hear of the word ‘diseount.’” 
“ Have you applied’ to Mr. Gingham?” 
“To tell the truth, Towe him éight ‘han 
dollars already, and he has too much to manage 
to assist me further; but I must be stirring. © If 


catch me again in such a fix.” 

feet could carry him, but everywhere he met | 
anxious faces and persons on similar errands as 


himself, At halfpast one he had ‘ot added a 
dollar to his, amount; still hig, hopeful nature 
would not allow him. yet to despair, and he re- 
doubled his exertions to. save his sinking for- 
tunes. It was only when the bell.of the Old 
South struck the ominous hour of two, that he 
fully awoke 6 the consciousness ‘that he was a 
bankrupt beyond hope. 

Mr. Gingham, had watched the career of the 
young men .with an\.anxious eye, for he was 
deeply interested in, the welfare of both. The 
one who had. commenced so auspiciously had 
miserably failed; the other, who started so ham- 
bly, had achieved ‘a proud success. The crisis 
passed, and business men once more breathed 
freely ; but Mr. Gingham felt his, health failing 
him, and wag aware, that, unassisted, the cares 
of his business were too much forhim. ~~ 

After weighing the matter thoroughly in his 
mind, he sent for young Marshall and offered 
him an equal interest in his splendid store, plac- 
ing his own capital, as an,offset to she youth and 
ability of his former clerk. John was astounded 
at the brilliamt ‘prospect thus offered him, and 
expressed his gratitade in the most earnest man- 
ner ; but, true: to his cool nature, he requested 
his late employer to allow him the night to think 
of it, and he-would wait on him in themorning. | 

Meanwhile Jehkins’s affairs were in stich a 
state that he was obliged to enterimto insolvency, 
and his assets did not promise twenty cents on 
the dollar. Crushed and humiliated, the same 
day that John had received the proposal from 
Mr. Gingham, he applied to his young friend to 
give him a simple clerkship. Marshall treated 
him with great kindness, and bade him call on 


then discussed, and it was decided that he should 
be allowed to carry on that store as their agent ; 
and if he proved judicious aid became cured of 


’| his former follies, in a short time they would 


trust him with the whole stock and allow him to 
try his fortane once more. Their offer was 
gratefully accepted, and his conduct was so sat- 


a rigid believer in the cash principle which has 
made him a successful man. Many of our fair 
lady readers purchase goods of both, without ever 


dreaming that they are the subjects of our sketeh. 
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Alfred; true to his nature, thore impos- 
ing one, and managed to open with stock 
through the year without any serious difficulty, 
although he was’ obliged to get’ many’ of his 
notes renewed. Béing a faithful beliéver in the 
| 
| 
John of course accepted Mr. Gingham’s prop- 
osition, making his own store and: stock the j 
rtv of a new firm. _Alfred’s ition a 
After the -lapse-of a. year, Kate entered into 
something more than a business ¢o-partnership ve 
with Marshall. Alfred, too, has matried, and is 
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_ SELENTLY IS EVENING CLOSING. 
Over all we love below, 
Where fairnatureisreposing 
_ From the sun’s refulgent , 
Star by star shines out in glory, 
With a pale and silvery light— 
‘in story,” 


Night's fair queen of silver hue, 
Round her bright attendants cluster, j Pv | 
Sailing through the fields of blue; vid 
Naught below exceeds the glory . 
Which now greets the longing aight, 
Radiant stars long famed in story— 
Biazoned on the shield of night. 

* Now deceased. 


>». 


_ MY JEWEL OF THE SEA, 
BY HERBERT LINTON. 


I map spent the winter im the city, in the 
midst of its engrossing pleasures and amusements, 
until they had more than begun to pall upon my 
Over-excited mind and senses.. I do not mean 
to say that I had plunged into dissipation, that is, 
of a low or sensual kind ; but I have found that 
there is another. kind of dissipation, which as 
effectually breaks in upon the high and exalted 
tone that our character ought to exhibit, and 
which, at all events, is not a healthy atmosphere 
for the spirit to dwell in constantly. We forget 
the glorious stars, and the “moon walking in 
majesty,” when our evenings are all spent in the 
glare of gas lights ; and the glitter of ball rooms, 
the attractions of the stage, the exciting music of 
the opera, flashing jewels, bright dresses, and 
beautiful women, are somewhat liable to draw 


Better sometimes to err on the other side, and 
become dreamy and melancholy, if, by so doing, 
we may bathe our spirits in that heavenly light, 
without which earth grows dark and dim to us 
indeed. 

But the beautiful summer was coming with its 
wealth of lovely blossoms, and the song of birds 
whose notes put to shame the vocalists of theatres 
and operas; and the heart grows strong again 
under the nobler influences of our new surround- 
ings. We forget the false and unhealthy excite- 
ment of the past season, and lend our whole souls 
to the new and more perfect consciousness which 


touched my, forehead, or the dim 
towards the shore. I liked the careless. life and 
and 


the grand and actual beauty of the sea, I selected 
my bome in the house of a respectable fisherman, 
whom I-had leng known and liked as one of the 
best specimens of his class. The dwelling stood 
on a rocky height, just where the waters laved its 
foundations. at high tide; and they kindly gave 
me a chamber from which I had a most beautifal 
view of the ocean, and where, in clear days, the 
bay lay before me, studded with islands, and 
spreading out to the opposite shore, with its mov- 
ing wealth of snowy sails, from the tiny boats of 
the fishers to the heavily freighted merchantmen, 
the graceful packet ships, and the noble European 
steamers, 
Then I had fine opportunities for watching the 
grand spectacle of the ocean storms, and its mag- 
nificent appearance when it had gone by, and only 
the proud swelling of the billows showed where 
it had passed. And again, when all is calm on 
its surface, and the moonlight leaves a track of 
glorious radiance across the waves, then, too, the 
deepest and holiest emotions of my soul found 
utterance. , q 
Come to the sea-side, when the deepest quiver ud 
Oftthe bright sails that o'er the waters rove, _ 
_ 3s, to your ear, searce louder than the shiver 
Of the frail aspen which the light winds mows. 
| Stephen Brian’s cottage afforded me thus, all 
_that-compensated me most truly for the want of 
luxury or mere personal gratification. Stephen 
and his two oldest sons were, for the most part of 
the time, on the wave; but the youngest boy, @ 


comes: upon us, that: “ Neture is the 
kindest mother stil].”” On: it navi 


_ The summer, then, was before me ; and I had 
bs only to choose between the woody scenery of the 
back country, the grandeur of the mountains, 
or the still, grander glory of the sea-side. My 
q I, had ‘loved..the ocean,” and its white 
- - cliffs and rocky shores, My breath came freer 
and easier by its side,.even when the salt s 
the absence of all. desire for gain, such. as swal- 
lows up all other feelings in many others. What 
ever sin it may be against the cold maxims of 
3 economy and prudence,J confess to a liking for that 
free, ungrudging spirit with which these dwellers 
q by the sea scatter their hard earnings broadcast, 
q and the beautiful trust which they place in the 
clement, thet, thus, ar, may have fed them 
, » | from her broad bosom, and. which it is a part of 
their creed, will ever do so. 
| 
$0 thickly about the shores, and which are often 
_ thronged by those who know and care little for 
away our hearts from companionship with Nature 
{| and her worshippers. 
| 
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delicately cooked fish, or such exquisite corn 
cakes, as my good landlady. set before me at 
When not at school, Alick assisted me in catch- 
ing the most delicious fish, while little Alice sat 
by and watched us from the rocks, where her 
broad hat protected her from the sun. In truth, 
the child was a lovely picture. Her hair, as I 
have said, was long, black and curling. Her 
skin betrayed its acquaintance with the sea-side, 
but it was clear and smooth ; and her eyes were 
like twin stars, full of # glorious beauty. What- 
ever was put on the child'in the shape ofa gar- 
ment, seemed most especially becoming, though 
frequently it was but a scanty frock. Her little 
feet were almost always bare, but white, and 
shining in the water like pearls. The sun did 
not seem to darken them as it had done her face 
and neck ; but had it not been for those feet, and 
the white forehead that gleamed out from her 
eurls, and the still whiter shoulder that peeped 
out from the loosening strap that confined it, she 
might have been taken for one of the gipsey tribe. 

Her devotion to Alick was beyond measure. 
She would have laid down her little life to please 
this darling brother; and he was equally fond of 
the little fairy. Every beautiful shell or piece 
of shining moss that he collected, went to Alice, 
and already she possessed a valuable cabinet of 

She sang, too—this child ofthe sea,-as T loved 
to call her. Her sweet voice was like that of a 
bird. I have heard the best and most distinguish- 
ed vocalists. ‘Their cultivation of voice and 
Manner was great, and commanded admiration ; 
but for natural tones, unimproved by art, I ‘have 
heard no voice like that of little Alice Brian. 

For hours I have listened, as that voice came 
to me from the shore, where she sat contentedly 


| 


watcliiug Alick’ and! myself, as we brought up 
the shining treasures of the deep; and cast out 
our lines again from ‘the ‘boat's side. I caught 
its tones, as'one would try to catch the melody 
the waves 

me, @ grown man of’twenty-four, and the child 
Alice. I called her-mty little wife, and the grave, 
matronly air with which she responded, was too 
earnest and sincere to laugh at or ridicule. 

“Do men as tall'as you are, ever marry little 
girls like mo?” she said, ono ‘dey, with ‘tree 
childish naivete 

Alice, but'little girls like you sometimes 
make tall men wait forthem ; and I am thinking, 
little fairy, that I shall be silly enough to do so 
for you.” 

“ Silly ! would it be very silly, Horace?” for so 
Thad taught her to call me. It sounded sweeter 
from her lips than Mr. Newton. 

“Not very silly, dear. But we wont talk of 
that for ten years to come. Time enough when 
you grow to be a woman. I wont a 
older than I am now.” 

She turned away, and talked about 
else, as if that subject ‘were all settled, and there 
was no moré tobe said’ about it. But she re- 
membered it, and years afterwards she reminded 
me of it, saying how deep was the impression it 
made. How truthful oaght we to be with children, 
receiving as they do, every impress te 
whom they love and reverence ! 

When not engaged out of door, it was my 
delight to read Mary Howitt to little Alice. She 
had a retentivé memory which appropriated 
every one of those sweet ballads, which are like 
household music, and I loved to hear her clear 
voice repeating them by the waves, above whose 
murmur it could be beard distinctly; and then, 
as Mary Howitt says of Beatrice : 


some fnr-off pleasant room, 


Breathings of thy singing!” 


The delight of Alice was great, when I would 
take her into the dcean to bathe. She was a per- 
fect little sea-mymph, and would only return to 
me, when her mother’s shricks from the beach 
would drive her back to my arms. 

One day she got away from me, and in her 
fearless, daring way, she said, “ Now Alice is 
going down deep—you wont see her again.” I 
made several attempts to reach her, but she eluded 
me, and «my feet getting entangled, as I stood, 
in some branching sea weed, 1 found it impossible 


q 


was only eight, and whose beautifully « Mt 
head it was my delight to’ plungé under the . 
water, were my companions both in my seaside 9 
good sense of Alick, and the’ childish prattle of q 
Alice, joined to the perfect good manners which a 
both children exhibited, and their attachment to : 
myself, all combined to make their companion- 
ship as desirable as I could wish for: fei al 
Nothing was in her house that did not bear the 
stamp of this, her crowning excellence; and un- i 
like some very neat women, who neglect their 
own persons for the sake of ‘furbishing their 
houses, she was always fit to appear before any 
one. Her table, too, would have tempted’ the : 
daintiest appetite ; and I doubt whether the most 
famous hotel on the seashore could furnish such 
4 
“How Isitand hold my breath, _ 
' 


Come to me, 
will be drowned,” 

laughed, the water; end 
began to ing. The long, wet hair hang round 
her little figure, and she looked like a mermaid. 
What was my horror to see her fall forward into 
the water, apparently faint.and dizzy! Down 
she went, while I stood struggling, with my ser- 
pent-like enemy twining closely about my feet. 
I tore one foot from the clasping tendrils, and 
then the other, at the expense of a goodly portion 
of flesh ; then darting forward, I tried to catch at 
her hair, which lay floating on the wave. : 

I could not reach it! and before I could get 
nearer, she had sunk. Twice she rose, and 
twice I lost my hold ofher. I suppose I was too 
eager. The last time I was calm, but it was the 
calmness of despair ; still it better enabled me to 
grasp her, than ‘my previous frenzied state had 
done. I took her in my arms and waded to the 
shore. I stopped not for cry norecall, but ran up 
the hill, my feet torn and bleeding at every step, 
and laid her on thie bed in the warm kitchen, 
where Mrs. Brian was cooking the fish forour din- 
ner. I snatched one piecé’ after another of the 
hot fish, wrapped it it a cloth, and applied one 
to each of the little feet; while her mother, 
instinctively understanding the whole, turned out 
4 large kettle of water into a tub, and wringing 
ont @ blanket from the hot liquid, rolled the 
child very thoroughly in its folds, without utter- 
inga single word. 

A spoonful or two of some restorative was then 
forced down ; and after a gentle rubbing of the 
whole body, the dark eyes began to unclose. A 
few sobbing sounds were heard, and then she 
looked up into my face, as she had looked when 
en the bosom of the waters, only that the roguish 
expression had vanished. Her mother turned 
aside and wept convulsively, although hitherto 
she had shed no tear. Ina few hours Alice was 
able to sit up in bed. Mrs. Brian had bandaged 
my feet, which Alice now noticed and inquired 
about. 

“ And you hurt 
weepingly. : 

than that for you, Alice,” I answered. 
| She had a vivid recollection of her sensations 
in the water; described the beautiful things 
which she saw: in \the’ sand, and the trées and 
forest where ‘she was walking. It seemed an 
her. 

row,” I said to her one day)-at the very of | 
October, for I had staid thus long to shoot sea fowl. 


She locked at me with grave thoughtfulness. 
“« Leuppose I-must try to bear it, as mother says 
when father goes out in the boat,” she answered, 
“ butit will be very hard. ©, don’t go, Horace,” 
she continued, ‘‘I think Alice will die, if you 
leave her.” When much excited, she always 
spoke of herself, in the third person. 

I was going early in the morning, and I charged 
Mrs. Brian nesto wake her, It was a useless 
precantion, for she was dressed and waiting for 
me when I went down, and her dark eyes were 
suffused with tears. She sat down with me to 
breakfast, but she tasted nothing. 

“I want Alice to be. very happy when I go 
away,” said I, shall loveher better than ifshe 
cries 

The wiped sway, instantly. 

“Now, my. darling, one more kiss.” She 
descending the hill. 

In January following I went to New Orleans 
to engage there in business. I saw noother part 
of the United States. for eight years. Then we 
established a house in New York, and I was the 
one of the four partners, to whose lot it fell to be 
at its head. I went, with every prospect of mer- 
eantile prosperity, fell into the best circles quite 
naturally, and enjoyed my first winter there with 
a zest that I never before experienced in fashion- 
able society, For it was fashionable society, 
although just at that time, it was the rage to intro- | 
duce something of chasncter into the 
highest circles, 

The belle of that season was a Miss Adelaide 
| Sutton, and if beauty makes the right, she was 
wellentitled to that distinction. She was brilliant- 
ly handsome, and witha winning grace, too, 
about every movement that completed what her 
beauty began. Altogether she was charming. 
Her manner of receiving the homage that was 
poured out like water at her feet, was singularly 
calm and graceful. It was not indifference, for 
her reception of it marked her appreciation ; but 
she seemed to have no consciousness that she was 
distinguished above other ladies. 

_ Every manin the sphere in which she moved 
was bowing at the shrine of Adelaide Sutton; 
and of course Horace Newton went down upon 
his knees, also, before this new divinity, It was 
not only my ‘senses that knelt before her. My 
heart and my mind were equally engaged. She 
had the rare gift of discerning the ruling passion 
of each of her admirers, and addressing all her 
powers of intellect or of sentiment, to suit each 
one. » To my quiet ways, she lent herself with a 
subdued manper which flattered me because it 


| was so different to her appearance towards others. 
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I flattered myself, too—it isnot much to my 
credit, this blindness of ‘mine, and I pray you not 
to set it down as such—TI flattered myself that I 


was the chosen one among so many, forgetting 
that she had the same opportunities for dispensing 
‘her smiles to others as to me. 


But if Adelaide Sutton was really false in her 
expressions towards me, it was the very perfection 
of acting. I cannot now, even at this distante of 
time, when one can generally judge better than 
while events are passing them, I cannot 
now perceive any discrepancy in her conduct 
towards me, until its unexpected finale. 

She had exhibited towards me an interest and 
sympathy in my pursuits, a love of the same 
hooks, she possessed the same tastes, and further 
still, she showed a positive tenderness for me in 
return for that which, thus encouraged, I’ poured 
out into her unreluctant ear. We walked by 
moonlight, we sat, with clasped hands, in the 
shaded boudoir, which was lighted by a single 
lamp, half concealed behind her beautiful flower- 
ing plants, we drove out together, without any 
other companions; and, in short, hed our en- 


gagement been publicly declared, she could not 


have been more open in acknowledging it by her 
actions. 

‘But I was away from her side, necessarily, for 
a great portion of the time; and I did not then 
know that, in all these tender relations, others 
bore a part not less distinguished than my own. 
I: was only on the very night on which I pressed 
~ her to declare our engagement, and to name the 
day for our union, then she professed to be aston- 
ished at what she called my presumption. 

“Presumption, Miss Sutton! Have I not had 
reason to think that you loved me ?” 

“None. I have given you no reason.” 

“ Not when you have received my devoted at- 
tention? not when you have allowed me to hold 
your hand—even to press your lips ?” 

“ Hush, hush,” she said, laying her hand on 
my arm, and looking up bewitchingly—hang the 
gipsey! I see her now!—into my face, “‘ that 
was mere girlish friendship; a sisterly regard 
which I shall always have for you, Horace. 
Don’t be vexed that I can be nothing more.” 

said not another word. I could not. It was 
the deepest mortification that ever assailed. ‘my 
pride. I took up my hat, and left the room. 
As my hand was on the latch, I thought I saw & 
convulsive movement on her part, as ifshe would 
precipitate herself towards me. I would not 
look back; but I saw her shadow on the wall, 
and it rocked backwards and forwards like that 
of one in great pain. “She-little knows me, if 
she thinks to lure me back,” said I, to myself. - 


bright color 
hat, and made her a very low’ bow; and I: 39 


also a pitying glance at poor Sefton, who, I 


only that I would not profane again the name of 
love, by bestowing the same tenderness upon her. 
But I laughed, jested and chatted on different 
subjects, with a nonchalance that must have sur- 
prised, and perhaps irritated her, for she traly 
seemed less amiable than Ihad known het before. 

I felt all the love which I had once experienced 
for her gradually dying out of my heart. She 
never looked beautiful to me afterwards. - 

She sang and played songs, of which I knew 
the meaning pointed directly at myself; directly 
at the circnmstances which had taken place be- 
tween us. They told of return, of forgiveness, of 
penitence for error, and of renewed love and con- 
fidence. It was as if a grasshopper had tried to 
sing the song with which the nightingale had 
charmed me. I was deaf to the voice. She did 
not know Horace Newton, if she thought such 
claptrap would bring him back to her feet. : 

But though lqving her no longer, there was a» 
painful void in the heart, which wore upon my 
health. I became low spirited and heartily sick of 
society. I longed to quit New York, its business 
and its pleasures. longed forsdine simple, inarti- 
ficial kind of life, that would not require this con- 
stant and heavy strain upon the nerves and spirits. 
I called in Dr. Morris, and he advised me to quit 
all business, and go into the country, or down to 
Greenwood. 

“No,” thought I, “Adelaide Sutton shall 
never have the pleasute of thinking that I died 
for her. I will obey the doctor’s commands, 
and go.” 

To the sea-side! A thought came over me 
that—to my shame be it spoken—I had not enter- 
tained for years. I had suffered the dear good 
Brians to consider me the most ungrateful ,neglect- 
fal, forgetful creature in the world. I had not 
even sent little Alice the waxen doll I had prom- 
ised her, nor the. case of fishing apparatus to 
Alick. I would buy them both 
and send them off by express. 

I bought the fishing gear anid the doll; 0 large 
wax doll with pink cheeks and ‘beady eyes, and 
lips of unmistakable vermition ; and the express 
had been gone several hours before I temembered 


The next day I saw her driving out with a 

Edward Sefton. As they passed me, I saw a iq 
doubted not, was making @ fool of himself, even 4 
as I had done: 
I went after that, more constantly than ever, : 

to every place where I thought I should meet a 
Adelaide. Ieven treated her nearly as formerly ; Be 
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thas Aliec must have grown too lange for doll play. 
Dolly was far on her “winding way,” 
and I tried to think that little Alice must be little 
Alice \still; .and;as I thonght of as little 
Alice, my heart experienced a strange yearning 
fo see her once more, and, acting upon the 
impulse of the moment, I packed my yalise, and 
took the first train. The next day saw me walk- 
ing-up the hill before Stephen Brian’s door. 
. [sews head and face at the window, which,I 
ould have,sworn to anywhere, as that which I 
had resened from the wild waves, The same 
Jong eurls shaded the exquisite profile, the same 
white forehead gleamed out from the dark tresses, 
end thesame sunburnt cheek. It was Alice her- 
self. | 1, entered without knocking, and then 
Alice rose from her chair, and appeared before 
me, a tall, graceful girl, radiant as a sunbeam, 
and gentle as radiant. 
~ “Do you know me, Alice ?”’ I asked. 
| “Iwoald not think you would ask that, Mr. 
Newton. 1 remember you perfectly. 1 should 
‘haye known you anywhere, Besides,” she added, 
Jaughing,and drawing herself up to her full height, 
"besides, did you not send me a doll last week ? 
It would be very ungrateful not to know you, 
after that piece of munificence,”’ 
.., he little gipsey! was she laughing at me? 
I declare to you, that I never had felt half so 
«abashed before the assembled, beauty of New 
York, as I.did mow, before this. little, simple 
fisher’s daughter, with her graceful bantering, 
and the exquisite loveliness she had grown into. 
. Mrs, Brian came in from the garden with 
gome fine asparagus. She let it fall, in her sur- 
what the doctor had ordered for me, __ 
.. # Ave you sick, Mr, Newton ?” 
Nery,” I answered, “I have come for you 
and Alice to nurse me. Nothing short of that, 
combined with milk, and greens, and sea air, he 
says, willever make me well. He has ordered 
me to keep sick till October,” 

She looked thoughtful, but catching. my eye, 
she laughed till the tears eame. 
_. Ah, you were always a jester, Mr. Newton. 
Now, then, go to your chamber, and I will bring 
you hot water and towels directly.” 
. My. chamber, as she called it, was newly fur- 
nished with every comfort and convenience. I 
drew this inference, that Stephen was better off 
than he was some years ago. There was evident 
improvement everywhere. I was glad of his 
prosperity, glad of his renewed health, for he had 
been somewhat ill for several years ; glad, most 
of all, that I was fixed fox sum- 
mer at least. 


I “settled down” at once. Icame to stay, 
and.I did stay, I plucked the June roses with 
Alice, piled up the July hay with Stephen, shook 
down, the August fruit with Alick, shot wild 
pigeons with Jemmie in September, and husked 
the corn with them all, in October, and still I 


Alice, dest,” I said to her, one night, when 


an unusually warm air had tempted us out upon 


the beach, and which Stephen had said, portend- 
eda storm, “ do you, remember when I 
drew you from these waves, and brought you 
home in my arms ?” 

She shuddered, but answered yes. ' 

“ Well, then, do you know that thus I would, 
if possible, draw you from every wave of trouble 
that might threaten you through life, and bear you 
in my arms towards that home in the Heavenly 
Land, to whieh I trust you will not refuse to go 
with me by your side; and Alice, don’t weep 
so, but hearken to me, and say that when I go 
away from henee, it shall not be alone.” 

She was weeping, but whether from joy or pain 
I could not at first determine; but she put her 
hand in mine, and said : 

* Horace, if you are serious in this, let me ask 
you how you would bear to have a wife like me, 
simple, uneducated, knowing nothing of the 
great world—of your world, Horace ?”’ 

. “ You have named the very thing for which I 
choose you, Alice. These very objections which 
you raise up, form your best charm with me.” 

Looking into her sweet face, I continued : 

“T like you, dearest, just. as you are, a sweet, 
hopeful, loving, affectionate woman; simple in 
your tastes and pleasures, truthful in your words, 
gentle and kind in your manners. Will you go 
with me 

She did not dissemble her joy at all. She had 
been dreading our separation for weeks, and had 
made up her mind to be thoroughly miserable 
when I was gone. 

My bright jewel of the sea! I carried her off 
from her weeping father and mother, and amidst 
the tears of her stout, hardy brothers, who would 
have kept her from my loving arms forever, 
rather than send her so faraway. 

We have a home—not a palace where people 
may fleck to criticise, and admire, or condemn, 
but a home where peace and love sit smilingly 
within, We haye many dear friends, who love 
my wife for the sweet simplicity of her manners, 
to which the simplicity of her dress always cor- 
responds. Unspoiled by fashion, she retains 
still the perfect modesty which gave the charm to 
her childish mdiiesed and she is my own sweet 
Alice still... 
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THE MASKED LADY. 


LOVE'S FIRST SIGHT. 


BY ROBERT MCKAY, 


Bright was the day, and blissful the hour, 
Blest were the moments, when love’s silent power 
Stole on my senses in transports of pleasure, 
Waking my soul to its first wondrous measure. 
Pure was the being, whose love did come o’er me, 

- Rich in her beauty, she rose up before me; 

_ Drove away troubles, whose shadows were casting 
Gloom on my path, for joys that were lasting. 


Dark were her eyes, as the wing of the raven, 
Beaming with truth, from its deep-seated haven ; 
Rosy her cheeks, as the blushes of morning 
Kissing the clouds, at the sun’s tinted dawning. 
Smooth was her hair, revealing no sorrow— 

Joy for the day, and hopes for the morrow— 
Woven together, in richness descending, , 
Showers like snow, with the beautiful blending. 


Sweet was her voice, as the low-rippling water, 
Bilver-like notes from the earth’s fairest daughter; 
Drawn from the wells of life’s deepest treasure, 
Fell on my ear in a rapture of pleasure. 

Full was her lip, where beauty surrounded — 
Dimples that played when laughter it sounded ; 
Thus she did rise in her fairness before me, 

Thus did her beauty transcendent come o’er me. 


‘0, when shall I gain her, so beauteous, forever? 

To call her my own, that no power can sever? 

Or will she depart, so my way it be rendered 

Dark as the day when the light it has ended? 

_ Will she not enter, where love would receive her? 
Will she not come where affection would weave her 
Peace for each day in a long, blissful union, uy 
Hearts to be happy through silent communion. 


+ +> 


THE MASKED LADY. 


BY WALTER DANFORTH. 


I wap pursued my journey alone through 
Provence, Dauphiny and Savoy, and was ap- 
proaching the Catholic canton of the Valois. 
At this point, I joined by invitation the party of 
an Englishman, who was travelling, accompanied 
only by his servant, under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. His name was Cameron. A 
year previously, he had married at Paris an heir- 
ess from the south of France, and taken her to 
his home in England. She was a beautiful and 
lively French girl, who had been excessively in- 
dulged by a doting father—though, thanks to an 
excellent disposition, not spoiled. She had been 
unsuccessfully wooed by her cousin before her 
marriage, who followed her to England, and as a 
relative, was admitted into great intimacy with 
Mr. Cameron’s family. Suspicions arose on the 
part of the Englishman; who was well aware of 
the relations which had subsisted between his 
wife and her cousin before his marriage—suspi- 


17 


feverish anxiety, which made some other com- 


panion than an ignorant, though trusty servant, 
almost indispensable. 

We arrived at a beautiful secluded vale in the 
Valois, environed by lofty mountains, watered by 
a broad, clear stream, and rich in vegetation. 
There was no regular village, but the cottages 
were scattered here and there, surrounded by 
pretty gardens and orchards laden with fruit. In 
glancing over it from the eminence round which 
wound the principal road, three buildings, more 
striking and larger than the rest, immediately 
met the eye. One was the parish church, with 
its light spire springing up from amidst the 
dense foliage which surrounded it; the second 
was the inn, a large, irregular building, with 


festooned with flowers and the curling vine. It 
stood apparently in the centre of a highly-culti- 
vated garden. On inquiring of a peasant whom 
I met in the road, I was told that it was the res- 
idence of the Charity Sisters of this district. 

“ Yonder inn looks for all the world like a 
country one in England,” said my travelling 
companion. “I should be exceedingly glad to 
rest here a few days, and recover a little from my 

“ You have only forestalled me!’ I answered. 
“The same thought struck me when I beheld 
this secluded and romantic valley !” 

We arrived at the inn, and were received by a 
shrewd, bustling landlady, who in answer to the 
inquiry of the Englishman’s servant whether we 
could have accommodations, showed us into the 
best parlor, freshly washed and sanded, furnished 
with a dark, polished round table, white dimity 
curtains, a bird-cage at each of the two windows, 
and a portrait of William Tell worked in 


= cions’ag unworthy of himsélf ‘as grdundless in 
| respect to‘her, A duel ensued, in which Cam- 
eron had the misfortune to injure his adversary 
fatally. Assured too late by the dying man of 
the utter groundlessness of his apprehensions, he ' 
returned to his home to find it desolated—his 
wife, whom he loved better than life, gone, the a 
French servants dispersed, and not a mark left , 
by which to trace the course she had taken in is 
her flight. 

From that day, with unwearied watchfulness, is 
he had been traversing France, particularly the ‘ 
southeast portion of it, in search of his lost wife, 
and he was still upon this errand when I joined 
him. The gloomy hopelessness which began to : 
settle on his mind, produced a morbid state of 

em stables, out-houses, courts, poultry yards and 
es kitchen gardens; and the third, a long, low 
° range of buildings, whose neat, white walls and j 
green lattices peeped through the trellis-work 
| 4 
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worsted. I heard William, the servant, while 
our supper was preparing, impressing upon the 
landlady that we were great Gentilhommes Anglais, 
travelling incog., as indeed his master was. In 
half an hour, I doubt not, the news was caught 
up and re-échoed from one end of the little valley 
to the other. 

I never slumbered half so soundly as on that 
night. My companion, on the contrary, rose 
late the next morning, and looked feverish and 
unrefreshed. He ate little of the fresh eggs and 
butter, fine preserves, rich cream, and well made 
coffee, which constituted our breakfast, and which 
I relished so highly. «We were attended by an 
intelligent and pretty girl about ten years old. 

“Whose child are you?” I asked. 

“ The landlady’s, sir!’ dropping a curtesy. 

“ And what is your name?” 

Rosalie !” 
 “ Have you learned to read and write, Rosalie?” 

“Yes, sir. Sister Marie teaches me.” 

. “ And who is Sister Marie ?”’ 

“Have you never heard of Sister. Marie, the 
lady in the mask, who does so much good ?” 

“The lady in the mask?” exclaimed Cam- 
eron, his attention roused is an instant. “Why 
does she wear a mask ?”’ 

At this moment, the landlady entered and 
answered his question. 

“ Because she is under a vow always to wear 
one 

Vows of a similar nature were then frequent. 
I had oceasionally.been surprised by mysteries 
of this sort before. ‘ 

“Is it known.who she is ?” inquired Cameron. 

‘No, sir. Noone knows who she is, except 
that she is an angel, and has done more good 
lady or nun, priest or layman!” 

“ How long has she been with you ?” 

“Ten years this midsummer, sir. She came 
about the time my little Rosalie was born ?” 

“Ten years!” said Cameron; with a groan of 
bitter disappointment at the destruction of the 
hopes that had been started. 

After breakfast, we ordered our horses and 
rode out. At the outskirts of the little village 
we stopped at a cottage and asked for. water, for 
Cameron was feverish and thirsty, An old blind 
woman sat on a bench outside the door, and be- 
side her stood a little girl extending to her a 
basket of fruit and flowers. 

“ My good dame, here is something for you !”” 

“T heard you coming and I smelled the fruit 
and flowers, and I know whom they come from !’”’ 

“ From Sister Marie!” said the little girl. 

“From Saint Marie!” said the blind woman. 


THE MASKED LADY. 


“This Marie—this masked charity sister, 
haunts me !’’ said Cameron, as we pursued our 
ride. “I must and will see her! And yet she 
has been here ten years, and it is impossible! 
Still there may be an explariation!” He was 
often in the habit of meditating, as he rode, and 
I never interrupted him, 

That night, on going to bed, Cameron took a 
small quantity of laudanum. It proved inju- 
rious in its effects. His fever increased, a light- 
headed doze came on, and the next morning he 
was unable to rise, so that medical assistance 
was immediately procured. The doctor having 
prescribed, ordered Sister Marie to be sent for. 

“ Still Sister Marie!” said the patient. 

I sat by his bedside until the charity sister, 
who had been sent for, appeared. Her mask was 
a domino, not covering the mouth and lower 
part of the face, but over these fell a broad frill 
of black lace. Her form was graceful but 
fragile, her hand extremely white and delicate, 
and I could but admire the beauty of the mouth 
and teeth, which the lace did not conceal. 

“What strange fatality,” thought I, “can 
have brought this young creature (for in spite 
of her ten years’ residence here, she is very 
young) into this singular situation ?” 

“Mr. Hervey,” said Cameron, faintly, “a 
glass of water, if you please !” 

I passed the cooling beverage to Sister Marie, 
who gently withdrew the curtain and presented 
it. He seized the hand that held it and looked up. 
A muffled form and black mask met his view. 

“T am in sickness and sorrow, and you have 
not failed me!” he said. 

The charity sister did not answer, bat gave 
him the cup and smoothed his pillow. 

“ You will not leave me !” 

“‘ Not at present,” she whispered. 

“ Give me your hand then, and I shall be sure 
of you. You shall not run away from me, as 
she did. Did you never see her?’ He was be- 
coming wild, but she calmed him by her voice 
and manner, smoothed his pillow again, and in a 
few moments he was tranquil as a child and 
apparently asleep. 

The next morning Mr. Cameron was consid- 
erably better. He was free from delirium, and 
his fever had abated. Sister Marie attended him 
constantly—patient, watchful, zealous, studying 
his comfort in all things, but never officious nor 
ing what she religiously believed her duty, and 
performing it in the true opie of charity— 
gently, easily and kindly. 

eron one day. 
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THE MASKED LADY, 
By getting well, and by remembering that 


what I do for you, I would do for the meanest, 
and most thankless fellow-creature !” 
~ Th five days the Englishman was convalescent, 
and by our assistance could be remoyed from his 
bed-room to his sitting-room. He was, just en- 
tering into that delicious state which succeeds 
fever, in which every sense relieved from unnat- 
ural oppression is imbued with unusual power of 


enjoyment. We were all sitting together in Cam- 
eron’s little parlor, one afternoon. 


“In a week, sir,” said I, “you will be well. 


enough to pursue your journey !” 

“ Nothing calls me from here. I have some 
duties, public as well as private, in England, but 
those I am not yet ready to perform, and I know 
no spot I would rather retreat to than this,” 

Marie sat for a moment in silent thought, and 
then said, timidly : 

“ You have been pleased to express yourself 
warmly for the few services I have been able to 
render you, and have often asked if it were not 
possible for you to make me some return. I 
have now 2 favor to ask!” 

“ Name it!” said Cameron, eagerly. 

She asked,in a timid, bashfal manner, as if 
half afraid of giving offence, for an explanation 
of the confused mutterings of his delirium, and 
of the nature of the grief which seemed to op- 
press bim ; and Cameron told her the whole of 
his sad story, with evident pain, as he detailed 
some portions of it, but without hesitation or 
preface. Ashe approached the eonclusion, he 
became exhausted, and when describing the loss 
of his injured wife, and his long and almost 
hopeless search, his agony was intense. When 
he had finished, he was conveyed to his room, 
from which he did not move until the next day. 

Marie had not arrived, when he was conducted 
from his chamber on the next afternoon by my 
assistance, and placed in his accustomed seat, 
near the open window. A small sketch of a 
female head, roughly done in pencil, lay upon 
the table by which the charity sister was aceus- 
tomed to sit. The moment he caught sight of 
it, Cameron seized it with avidity. 

“Tt is like her!” said he. “Sister Marie 
draws accurately from memory !”” 

At this moment, the charity sister entered. 

“You described your lost wife 80 accurately,” 
said she, rather hastily, “and impressed her 
image so strongly upon my imagination, that I 
think with your assistance and correction I could 
produce a large portrait, which would possess 
‘sufficient resemblance to be interesting to you, 
and be of service to yon in tracing her!” 

He joyfully consented to assist and correct her 


in her initial sketches, and they sat by each 
other for an hour, erasing and improving, whilst 
I amused myself with a book. 

“Now,” said Marie, laying down her pencil, 
“I think my ideais complete. If I need assist- 
ance again, I will apply to you, ; If not, you 
shall not see the portrait until it is done, which 
will be before you are ready to depart!” 

On the next day, Mr. Cameron was able to go 
out for a short time on horseback, and his resto- 
ration to health soon became rapid and decisive. 
We spent the greater portion of the time in ex- 
ercise out of doors, exploring the romantic 
scenery in every direction. Thw visits of the 
charity sister were confined to an hour in the 
evening. She had returned to her accustomed 
routine of charitable duties, and her unoccupied 
time was devoted to the portrait. 

At length, the day before the one appointed for 
our departure arrived. It was on this day that 
Cameron was to receive the portrait, and that we 
were both to take leave, for the present, of the 
interesting and mysterious Marie. For this pur- 
pose, it was arranged that we should pay a visit 
to the residence of the Charity Sisters on the 
morning before our departure. We were re- 
ceived at the gate by the superior and several of 
the sisters, who told us.that Marie was in her 
studio, employed in the last finishing touches of 
a painting upon which she had been engaged, 
and that she had begged them to amuse us for 
half an hour by showing us through their little 
domain. We accordingly accompanied them 
through the residence of their useful association, 
and were much struck by the quietness, neatness, 
and rural beauty which distinguished it. Cam- 
eron, I perceived, was growing very impatient— 
his cheek was flushed, and his manner nervous 
and anxious. 

Presently a messenger appeared from Marie, 
begging myself and Cameron to proceed to the 
studio, where the portrait was ready for deliv- 
ery. We were led through a gallery, at the 
end of which a door opened into a small square 
room, lighted only from the top. The walls 
were whitewashed and decorated with a few 
paintings on devotional subjects from the pens of 
the masters. Towards the upper end was sus- 
pended across the room a white muslin curtain. 
We looked round for the chafity sister, but she 
was not present. Upon the floor, in the centre 
of the room, was'a little circle of white chalk, 
within which Cameron was dirseted by tho mes- 
senger to stand. ty 
in the back part of the room. 

Tn a moment, the maslit enrtain began to 
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rising of the curtain displayed, set in a magnifi- 
cent frame, a full-length portrait of & most lovely 
‘woman. ‘Her dark hair, parted from the fore- 
head, fell in luxuriant curls over her neck and 
shoulders. Her black painted boddice was laced 
with crimson over a white chemisette—the full 
blue petticoat-curtailed just enough to display a 
‘snowy stocking and a little black shoe. The 
background of the picture was a draped crimson 
curtain. The lady was represented seated be- 
fore a small table, on which stood a vase of 
flowers. The execution of the work produced 
the impression of nature itself, and therefore 
must have been the perfection of art. For full 
five minutes, Cameron stood breathless and im- 
movable. He trembled—he grew pale, and 
moved from his position. ‘The perspective of 
the picture seemed to deepen extraordinarily. 
He approached nearer—the blood rushed back 
to his brow—his eyes dilated—he gasped for 
breath—a moment’s pause—a wild exclamation 
—and then a sudden spring which carried him 
straight through the picture fraine! The little 
table was dashed away, and he caught in his 
arms—not a piece of painted canvass, but a 
breathing form, trembling and glowing with life ! 
He feels through every nerve the living lips 
that impress upon him the kiss of peace, forgive- 
ness and unchangeable affection. 

One word of explanation, and I close. A 
disguised wanderer from a home where she was 
unworthily suspected, she had reached this se- 
claded spot in the Valois just at the close of the 
virtuous and useful life of the real Sister Marie, 
who in atonement for some early error, had con- 
demned herself to the penance of a mask. Mrs. 
Cameron told her story to the superior, who per- 


THE MASKED LADY. 
within his magic circle. I was astounded: The 


f CABINET WARE. 
’ A veteran lawyer of Syracuse used to tell a 
story of a client, an impetuous old farmer by the 
name of Merrick, who in olden times had a 
difficulty with a cabinet-maker. As was usual 
101 10 
themselves with ene or the other of the contend- 
ing parties. At however, to the mutual 
disappointment of the allies, the principals effect- 
ed a compromise, by which Merrick was to take, 
in full of all demands, the cabinet-maker’s note 
for forty dollars, at six months, “payable in cab- 
tnet ware.”’ 

Lawyer G—— was to draft the 
necessary papers to consummate the settlement, 
which, having been duly executed and delivered, 
the latter was supposed to be fully and amicably 


G—— saw no more of the parties until about 
six months after, when one morning, just as he 
was 0 ¢ his office, old Mr. Merrick came 
riding furiously up, dismounted, and rushed 
defiant). : “Isay, "Squire, am 


on passes 
Way Rock, — bound, a copper or cent 

m the rock, for good Inck, as they say. But 
some of the knowing ones among the boys i 


indentations on the —_ roduced by contact 
y fell, there can bebe doubt 


they 
uite an old settler, the date of 1798, 
, bearing 
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MENISTERIAL PECULIARITIES, 


the young man arose bathed in tears, acknow- 
ledged his fault, and his determination to do bet- 
ter. In closing, he said, “I regret it; I have wept 
over it. Yes, brethren, by night and by day I 
have wipt On of fe and I con y say it 
has already caused me to shed barrels of tears. 


Fow persons care to wake in the night and 

fol «lange epider crawling over thei faces 

i & favorite vice in their hearts 
least alarm. 


q 
a 
arranged. 
f to take coffins 
gS It seems, on the note falling due, the obstinate 
4 cabinet-maker had refused to pay him in any 
other way !—Knickerbocker. 
oom 
i CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

t It is an old time custom with the Marblehead 
f | fishermen, says the Salem Register, for each man 

3 the fleet had sailed, to — up the pennies, 
i! there, and procured several of these luck tokens, 
| of which we have some specimens before us. 

i | They all bear marks of corrosion, and from the 

a mitted her to assume the disguise of the departed 
a} sister. The real Marie was privately buried. 
B Mrs. Cameron took her place, and so well did 
. she fill it that the simple people of the valley be- ; ; 
voice . cess use of ex: mn. Notthat 
of that great harm was done. He was senten- 
CUSTOMS IN REGARD TO NAMES. ced to be publicly admonished by the chair. 
HE The Jews named their children the eighth day The bishop administered a severe rebuke, when 
after their nativi names to 
tt their female children on the eigh day, and to 
— the males on the ninth, on which day they 
a. solemnized a feast. The Greeks gave the name 
i on the tenth day, and an entertainment was given 
parents to their friends, and 
4) tothe gods. Thename given was usually 
. indicative of some particular circumstance at- 
i tending the birth, some quality of body or mind 
‘ or was expressive of the good wishes or fond 
ut hopes of the parents.—Ancient Customs. ; 


I THINK OF THEE, 


BY ROSE MERTON. 


Bloping slowly to the west, 


And ships grow dusky in the bay; 
The shadows of the evening fall 
Gently o’er earth and sea: 
~ Yn such an hour as this, beloved, 
‘Tis sweet to think of thee! 


All thoughts of thee from worldly things 
I softly keep apart— 

Thy dear remembrance always lives 
Locked deeply in my heart. 

The low, sweet winds among the trees, 
Whisper thy name to me; 

O, in that still, calm hour of rest, 
Tis sweet to think of thee. 


And now the twilight dies away, 
The moon arises clear and cold; 

I think I hear thy tender voice, 
Thy gentle hand I hold. 

*Twas but a dream! we're parted far, 
© far, by land and sea! 

But then, as ever, dearest friend, 
*Tis sweet to dream of thee! 


> 


CONSTANCE LANDAIS, 
TREASURER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Brovaur tothe coast of France, in the first 
blush of girlhood’s loveliness, by her royal mis- 
tress, Isabelle of Lorraine and Duchess of 
Anjou, the beautiful Agnes Sorel was entreated 
by the Queen Mary of Anjou, who, all unsus- 
picious of the future, loaded her with affection 
and favor, to remain in her service. The fair 
queen herself appeared to be the only one at 
court ignorant, during the five years that Agnes 
Sorel formed its most brilliant attraction, of the 
attachment that led the indolent Charles VII. to 
spend his days in listless festivities, of which she 
formed the centre, whether at Loches or Chinon. 

Joan of Arc had perished, but the scarce less 
intrepid Agnes, feeling that the king’s indolent 
repose would be attributable to herself, deter- 
mined to rouse him from his lethargy. Her per- 
suasions and patriotic zeal at last triumphed, in- 
spiring him to action and urging him to glory. 
His courage and energy were re-animated, when, 
but for her efforts, he would have else aban- 
doned the siege of Orleans, to undertake which 
hehad been first incited by the noble-hearted 
maid of Vancoleurs. 


Dying at Jamieges in her fortieth year, her 
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cousin, the no less beautiful Antoinette de Maig- 
nelais, succeeded her in the affections of the 
fickle Charles, who gave her the rich lands of 
Maignelais for a. possession, vor rather as a 
dower, when in her sixteenth year he married her 
to the Baron de Villequier, lord chamberlain and 
igni to the crown. On the birth of her 
daughter, Jane de Maignelais, he also presented 
her with the islands of Oleron and Marennes. _ 

Still beautiful, Antoinette de Maignelais was a 
widow at the time of Charles VIL.’s death, when 
dreading the pitiless rigor of his son and suc- 
cessor, Louis XI., she fled to the court of the 
Duke of Brittany, to whom she became sin- 
cerely attached; although, if history is, to be 
credited, she preferred an humble artisan of 
Brittany—a man, however, of the most bound- 
less ambition—who, once introduced by her in- 
fluence as secretary to the indolent duke, soon, 
by the mighty power of his giant intellect, 
cleared a way through all epposing obstacles to 
unlimited power—the treasurer Landais, 

Married to Margaret, daughter of the first 
James Stuart of: Scotland, in his eighteenth 
year, the dauphin, afterwards Louis XI., pos- 
sessed in his attachment for his daughter Anne, 
afterwards regent, his only claim to sincerity. 
Negotiating a marriage for her with the Duke of 
Burgundy, Sire of Beanjen, a man who proverb- 
ially mild, was easily governed, submitting in all 
things to his more spirited wife, who, bearing a 
great resemblance to her father, was ambitious, 
artificial, yet crafty and judicious, her artifice, 
added to her husband Burgundy’s submission, so 
won upon the suspicious Louis, that, closing the 
gates of his palace upon his second wife, the es- 
timable Charlotte of Savoy, the dying despot, 
from its castellated heights, proclaimed her re- 
gent and guardian of her younger brother, 
Charles VILL., to the detrimentof his queen and 
the disappointment of the princes of the blood 
royal, chiefest of whom was the ambitious Duke 
of Orleans. 

The regent required all her great talents to 
enable her to maintain an authority confided for 
the first time to a daughter of France. Had the 
Duke of Orleans, who was heir to the throne in 
the event of the death of her brother, Charles 
VILL. and her brother-in-law of Bourbon, but 
united their interests, Anne would have inevit- 
ably lost her power, the people being weary alike 
of the insupportable despotism of her father and 
her own, as an oppressive yoke ; but by her skil 
ful management, she contrived a division be- 
tween these two powerful nobles. , 

Though generally triumphing in the absolute 
submission of the young heir to the throne of 
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France, still, when she offered Provence as a 
bait, to attach the skilful Lorrafhe to her inter- 
ests, her brother refused to permit ‘his kingdom 
to be thus mutilated. ing a civil war, 
having offended Orleans by presenting Bourbon 
with the sword of the Constable of France, she 
endeavored to recall the duke from D’Alencon, 
to whose protection he had fled; but he, wearied 
of her so often affected regard, put little confi- 
dence in her promises—only strengthening his 
position, in which he was joined by Bourbon and 
the young and ardent Donois. 

At this period, 1468, Brittany revolted against 
its duke, Francis II., or rather against his min- 
ister, Landais; and Orleans, profiting by the 
circumstance, quitted’ France, going over to 
Brittany—hoping to gain the hand of its young 
heiress, Anne, daughter of Francis. That she 
preferred him, is certain—since she refused the 
brilliant position offered of becoming the wife of 
Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Edward IV. 
of England, as well as the haughty Duke of 
Rohan, who adopted as his device: “Duc ne 
daigne, roi né puis, Rohan suis.” 

Our story commences at this time. Unlike 
her cousin, Agnes Sorel, the chief attraction of 
the not less beautiful Antoinette de Magnelais 
lay in her perféct repose of face and manner— 
hers being that provoking languor which after- 
wards so captivated all within its influence in the 
beautiful and unfortunate Mary Stuart of Scot- 
land. She was seated before a mirror, while two 
of her tire-women were adjusting to her beauti- 
fully moulded head one of those stupendous 
head-dresses, pyramidal in form, composed of 
wire and lace—tall, flaunting structures, against 
which the clergy, whose wrath they had incited, 
had long launched forth their anger. 

Her daughter had been legitimatized by 
Charles VII., yet two beautiful children sported 
in the room, hiding behind the rich tapestry with 
which it was hung. ‘These were the sons of the 
Duke of Brittany, Francis and Anthony, both of 
whom were, though six and five years of age, 
habited in complete suits of armor, fitted to 
their childish proportions. 

From time to time, Antoinette cast anxious 
glances toward the door, when at last the tapestry 
‘was pushed aside and_a serving-woman entered. 
An exclamation of disappointment passed the 
rosy lips of Madame de Magnelais, but noting a 
quick, telegraphic glance, as the woman cau- 
tiously displayed a sealed packet, the lady or- 
dered the two children to be withdrawn from the 
room. Then, when assured of being alone with 
the messenger, she clutched the letter, growing 
deadly pale as she read. 


CONSTANCE LANDAIS. 


“He has quitted Brittany,” said the bearer. 
“ The nobles have arisen, and gone over ward 
the regent.” 

Antoinette recoiled, stifling a 

“Tis false!” she murmured. “Yet he com- 
mits his daughter Constance to my care, while 
he only says he goes to quell the conspiracy.” 

“No good has come of the Duke of Rohan’s 
visit,” remarked the Abigail. “The treasurer 
Landais refuses money, by all IJ can learn, to 
the duke, for a tournament to be held on his 
betrothal to the Lady Anne, the treasurer in- 
sisting that the treasury is sufficiently drained. 
He objects, too, to the tilting match the duke 
proposed giving on the arrival of his nephew, 
the Prince of Orange.” 

An expression of bitter scorn passed over 
Antoinette’s face, as she replied : 

“ And well is it for the duke that Landais’s 
soul can think for and sustain the crown he has 
sworn to pledge, rather than forego these mum- 
meries. What boots Rohan’s visit? Can he 
think Anne of Dreux, the heiress of De Foix 
and Brittany, the widow of Charles VIII. of 
France, who refused young Edward of England, 
will stoop now to wed the duke of Rohan? Nay, 
good Celine, I was present when the Lady Anne 
was married to Charles, at Touraine, and in her 
train when she proceeded to Saint Denis, on her 
coronation, and noted too well the color, as it 
went and came, as the Duke of Orleans placed 
the crown above her brow. Orleans is now king ! 
for thus writes Landais—writes, too, that true to 
his early love, he has obtained a divorce from 
his stupid little plain-visaged wife, Jane of 
France, whom he was forced by her despotic 
father, Louis XI., to wed. And more, Pope 
Alexander, requiring the king’s aid im Italy, has 
expedited the divorce, which Landais writes me 
was sent to Paris by Cesar Borgia, a natural son 
of the pontiff, for which service Louis has pre- 
sented him the duchy of Valence and title of 
Duke of Valentinois. Nor does the queen dow- 
ager, Anne of Brittany, doubt her power over 
Louis. As Duke of Orleans, he was too de- 
voted a lover to forget Anne de Foix, now that 
he is King of France.” 

“Yet thirteen years have passed, since he 
placed the crown of France on her brow, at 
Saint Denis,” ventured the tiring-woman. 

“ And what are years—in memory’s calen- 
dar?” asked Antoinette, with unusual severity. 

And truly she might have asked the same of 
her own heart. A king’s favorite then, the wife 
of his chamberlain, and now a widow and still 
beautiful, the almost idolized mistress of Francis, 
Duke of Brittany, yet nor years nor change bad 
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ever turned one thought astray from the untitled 
lover of her girlhood, the young and energetic 
Landais, for whom her influence had procured 
the appointment of secretary to the duke—and 
which, still exerted in his favor, added to his own 
vaulting ambition and untiring zeal, had raised 
him to the dangerous eminence of treasurer, 
minister, ruler in Brittany. 

While she yet spoke, the noise of approaching 
steps was heard. 

‘Heavens ! it is the duke!” exclaimed Celine. 

“My lord! And how shall I conceal these 
traces of tears?” thought Antoinette, as the 
page who preceded Francis pushed aside the 
hangings and the duke entered the room. 

A gay smile lit up his handsome though rather 
heavy countenance, as he entered, which was 
instantly repressed. 

“What! tears? What ails my bright one?” 
he asked, caressingly. 

“Tis nothing, my lord—a passing vertigo—a 
sail on the river will dissipate it. Did your grace 
order the boats ?”’ 

“ They await us; but I have delayed, waiting 
for Landais’s return.” 

A number of his nobles were assembled in 
the great hall of the ducal palace at Nantes, 
anxiously awaiting the return of the treasurer 
Landais. Among them were Clisson, Rohan 
and Sevigne. While earnestly engaged in dis- 
cussing the consequences of the present disputes 
with the court of France, the folding-doors were 
flung wide, and Francis, Duke of Brittany, passed 
through the hall, graciously returning the saluta- 
tions of his nobles. On his arm hung the fair 
and frail Antoinette de Magnelais, who, sweep- 
ing proudly past, was followed by the noblemen 
who, mixing among the throng composed of all 
ranks, bent their steps to the Loire, where a 
number of boats surrounded one of great beauty, 
richly gilded, and tastefully hung with an awn- 
ing of green silk above a cushioned recess, 
whereon Francis gallantly placed the lady ere 
taking his place by her side. 

Dressed with queenly magnificence, that set off 
to advantage her striking beauty, those who 
knew the indolent character of the duke scarcely 
wondered at the absolute sway she had acquired 
over his changeful nature. To please her, he 
had taken Landais as a servant, and now gave 
way to him in all things, as to a master. True, 
there were times when the high spirit of his race 
would be aroused and rebel, but the gust would 
speedily blow over and the treasurer resume his 
dominion. 

But two ever opposed the tyrannic rule of the 
aspiring Landais—the aged Bishop of Rheims 


and the lord chancellor. Landais exiled the 
bishop, while confiscating his estate, with that of 
the chancellor, who died in prison. But though 
clearing away the men who stood between him 
and his ambition, he yet took the orphan son of 
the chancellor, and placing him under the care 
of Father Thomasius of a neighboring monas- 


tion which at that period distinguished the clergy 
from the laity. The young Henri had seen the 
fair daughter of the treasurer, Constance Lan- 
dais, and being but little disposed to the clerical 
state, as he grew to manhood, he gave his atten- 
tion particularly to the study of penmanship—an 
art by which he yet hoped to win favor at the 
court of Francis, since the importance ofa scribe 
was not then destroyed by printing, which had 
been but recently invented. 

The information given to Madame de Magne- 
lais by Celine, was correct. The nobles had 
risen in a body, and a civil war had commenced 
in nearly every portion of the duchy. The par- 
tisans of the Bishop of Rheims, whom Landais 
had banished, had joined the malcontents, while 
“The Lady of Beaujen,” though no longer re- 
gent of France, still, with the vindictive spirit of 
a woman whose love had been scorned, contrived 
to foment the discontent between the dake and 
his nobles while furnishing the latter with money 
and arms. : 

Like the cedar that rises to meet the storm, 
Landais, abandoning Francis to his frivolities, 
governed Brittany for him with a steady hand, 
while the indolent duke, freed from care, was 
delighted with the arrangement. With all a 
father’s pride, it had not escaped his watchfal 
eye that the young prince, Anthony of Brittany, 
was fascinated by the exceeding loveliness of his 
daughter Constance. Of his projects, however, 
he made no mention to her, satisfied that when 
she should know that such was his will, her obe- 
dience was certain, little dreaming, in his tow- 
ering ambition, that the friendless son of the 
chancellor Chauvin, whom his bounty had eda- 
cated, and whom he had now taken to reside 
with him as his secretary, would stand as an 
obstacle to thwart his vaulting schemes for his 
fair child’s aggrandizement. 

Five years had passed since we last presented 
the Duke of Brittany and Landais to the reader, 
and now again, as then, we show them—the one, 
shifting and unstable as the sands that girdled 
his shores, submitting in all things to the power- 
ful mind that ruled for him, while the treasurer, 
pradently bending his head to each royal gust, 


grasped the reins of government with but a 
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firmer hand, that after each truant ebullition the 
duke returned, like a wayward falcongthe more 
submissive to his guidance. . 

Betrayed by his nobles, attacked from without, 
destitute of money and arms, he perceived, when 
the defection of his nobles rendered the danger 
apparent, the hopelessness of his position. His 
consternation was pitiable, from the weakness 
that shrank apprehensive from his minister, fear- 


with—‘ Do as you think best, Landais; all my 
dependence is on you.” 

“But one moment more, my lord. All this 
may be averted! Summon your faithful com- 
mons round you. The banditti are extirminated 
—harvests cover the land—knowledge, through 
schools, is spread around, thanks to Germany’s 
new art, printing. But, my lord, I weary you,” 
he added, coloring with indignation, as he noted 
the duke leoking out of the window and yawning. 

“You are right, Landais; the clouds have 
cleared away. Let us ride to Ancenis—or sail ?” 

“Excuse me, my lord ; I must see the English 
envoys.” 

“Let them wait; the day is fine, and we will 
lose our accustomed sail.” And he was leaving 
the room, when Landais detained him. 

“ My lord, I must first beg you to look over 
this treaty with Sweden, that I have drawn up. 
It will enrich Brittamy—and has cost me the 
labor of years.” 

you always interfere to oppose any projected 
pleasure ?” And affecting anger, to silence 
further importunity, he quitted the room, while 
the treasurer, looking after him in high disdain, 
with his own peculiar smile of contempt, ex- 
claimed—* Go, then! Cling to your amuse- 
ments. J will govern in your stead!” 

An hour later, the treasurer was sitting in a 
magnificently farnished room of his own chateau, 
and his daughter Constance, seated on a low 
stool at his feet, was looking in girlish wonder- 
ment in his face, as if to read the meaning of 
what he said. 

“ And do you tell me, Constance, that to be 
loved and occupy an humble station, is all that 
you desire 

“All, my‘ father; still, I feel it my duty to 


“ Duty!” and rising, he paced the room with 
uneven strides. ‘And have you no ambition ? 
Care you nothing for wealth and power?” Then, 
noting her pale cheek and quivering lip, the 
thought seemed to flash upon his bewildered 
*enses that his daughter’s estimate of happiness 


might differ from his own. “If you think 
Constance, you could live happily without dress, 
jewels, admiration, you misunderstand your own 
feelings. Ihave marked out a ducal protector 
for my fair child, and even should I fall in the 
struggle I foresee yet cannot ward, you will be a 
noble and powerful dame, as the bride of Anthony 
of Brittany.” 

A stifled shriek escaped the pale lips of the 


young girl. 

“Nay, no objections; prudence belongs. to 
age, infatuation to youth. Ihave marked out a 
most brilliant position for my sweet Constance. 
Obey—and leave the rest to me.” And pushing 
the masses of blond curls from his daughter’s 
flushed and tear-wet cheek, he pressed his lips to 
her cold brow, as caressingly he bade her fare- 
well till the morrow. ; 

The morrow! who may predict what it will 
bring forth! _ It was raining, and the duke, evi- 
dently out of spirits at being disappointed of his 
sail, was looking over some beautifully executed 
manuscripts. At the opposite side of the table 
sat a young man of about twenty, with a coun- 
tenance of rare beauty and intelligence. 

“ And so you gave up your priestly life with- 
out much regret ?” 

“ With much satisfaction, my lord.” 

The duke smiled at his earnestness. 

ne eee as yet, for your 
future life ?” 

“ None, whatever, my lord.” 

“Are you ambitions *” pursued the duke, 
looking fixedly at him, 

“T would not hesitate at any post, however 
dangerous, that might advance my interests and 
position.” 

“Are you prepared to hazard pleasure, for 
success ?” 

‘I would hazard everything, save honor, since 
I have an object to achieve.” 

“And what may that be?” asked Francis, 
fixing his penetrating gaze on the young man’s 
half-averted countenance. ; 

“I would win the treasurer’s daughter, Con- 
stance Landais.” 

“ You!” exclaimed the duke, in a tone of 
astonishment. “Ah, this explains the whole! 
And do you calculate on my assistance in this ?” 

The secretary folded his arms, and without 
venturing to meet the penetrating look bent on 
him, answered : 

“Tf, as my inmost soul teaches, my father 
served your highness faithfully as chancellor, his 
son would appeal to the memory of those ser- 
vices for some appointment wherein he might 
serve your grace, either with his sword or pen.” 
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“Listen to me, Henri,” said the duke, ine 
lower tone. “Have you no instinctive. feeling 
within you, that revolts against the treasurer ?” 

“None. He sheltered my homeless boyhood, 
and made me his secretary.” 

“Yet, listen. Ten years ago, the chancellor 
Chauvin, heavily ironed, died in a dungeon. His 
widow perished of cold and hunger in the porch 
of a church, where she had sought sanctuary. 
Her boy—yourself, Henri—was taken home and 
placed in a monastery by their murderer.” 

Instinctively clutching his dagger, the young 
secretary sprang from his seat, and for a few mo- 
ments paced the room with rapid strides Then 
suddenly pausing, he asked the duke : 

“ Can you trust to Rohan and Sevigne ?”’ 

“Implicitly. But why ?” 

Without appearing to have heard the latter 
remark, the young man asked : 

“ How many archers guard the battlements ?” 

“ Three hundred ; but whence these questions?” 

“ How many watch on the ramparts to-night ?” 

“Twenty picked men; but why do you ask, 
Henri 

“T will tell you. At this very moment one of 
the towers by the postern is occupied by an 
equal number of the seditious nobles, headed by 
my uncle Chauvin, determined to arrest the 
treasurer, and resolved to succeed, or die.” 

At this moment, the Vicomte de Rohan en- 
tered, equipped in ‘complete armor. Bowing 
respectfully to the duke, he seemed surprised to 
find him in conference with the young secretary. 

“T cannot listen to you, de Rohan. The blow 
that would crush the treasurer, would fall upon 
me as well.” 

“ Pardon me, my lord, all succor is now vain 
—resistance, profitless. By separating your cause 
from that of this aspiring man, you will restore 
peace to the duchy; otherwise, there will be a 
revolt.” 

Francis turned an appealing look on the 
vicomte, for so weak gnd wavering was he, and 
80 complete and long had been the ascendancy 
of a powerfal mind over his weak intellect, that 
he actually waited for permission to give the 
treasurer up to his judges. 

“One blast on my bugle brings him here a 
prisoner,” observed Rohan, seeing the duke 
hesitate. 

At this moment the young secretary, seeing 
the lantern on the table where Rohan had placed 
it, grasped it firmly, and then springing up to a 
narrow loophole in the thick wall, he placed tt 
there. 

“ What are you doing ?”’ asked Rohan, fiercely. 

“IT would give a solitary and unarmed man 


intelligence of the pending fury thatelse awaited 
him,” returned the other, with noble decision. 

“ You! you—of all men living !”’ exclaimed 
the vicomte. 

The signal had been seen and comprehended. 
Landais, with the promptitade of a courageous 
soul, seeing the insufficiency of all means of 
escape for himself and Constanee, thought only 
of her, and resigned himself to whatever fate 
might betide. 

Hastily placing in her hands a parchment 
signed by the monks who ten years before 
received the son of the chancellor Chauvin, as 
the title by which he was to regain the annihilated 
rank and confiscated fortune of his father, he 
despatched her, under the protection of the 
duchess, at once to seck out the duke, from 
whom he requested, whatever might be the deci- 
sion of his judges, that his own large property 
should be secured to his daughter, and herself 
sacred and exempt from any species of perse 
cution. 

While getting into a boat, moored near the 
castle, on the Loire, a serving-woman, whom he 
instantly recognized as Celine, handed him & 


paper. 
“No hesitation, or all ‘is lost! Dame An- 
toinette sends you this safe conduct. You are 


safe |” 
A month later, the duke himself bestowed 


on his secretary, Henri de Chauvin, the hand 
of Constance Lanpais, Taz 
DavuGHTER. 
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THE “FOAM OF THE SEA.” 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


the distinguished names of valorous 
families on the Mediterranean coast, none, at 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, had 
pre-eminence above the Dorias of Genoa, and 
even in that circle of contagious fame the Chev- 
alier Maurice Doria, young, handsome, and of 
brilliant talents, led the van. We read of him as 
4 tall, graceful person, in black armor enamelli¢d 
with gold, wearing a golden helmet, the black 
plumes of which mingled with blacker curls and 
shaded blacker eyes, patrician features, and an 
olive, colorless cheek ; his sword-hilt blazed with 
gems that were the gift of an emperor, and vic- 
tor in a thousand engagements, he bore off from 
them but one scar—a narrow, purple line, re- 
sembling a vein, runing from his right eye to 
the lower edge of the ear. 

Almost equally distinguished for bravery and 
military skill, but unfortunately on the African 
side, was the Capitan Pasha of Algeria, Khair el 
Din, sometimes known as Barbarossa II., at 
once the most fortunate courtier of Constanti- 
nople and the ravager of the Levant with his 
indomitable corsairs. To the renown of great 
exploits, he, too, added a form and face remark- 
able for elegance, though marred by a sinister 
cast of mouth and eye, the concomitants of 
which were seen in the strange cruelty that 
stained his exercise of power. Keeping all the 
south of Europe in awe of him, he even attacked 
the boundaries of Charles the Fifth’s domains, 
and frequently carried away into hopeless slavery 
the children alike of his nobles and peasantry. 

Still young, he was a rival in glory of the 
‘Chevalier Doria, and his scimitar had given the 
almost imperceptible scar which the other bore, 
and in return he had lost an ear—the sword- 
stroke which occasioned such loss having de- 
scended perpendicularly, wrenching the shoulder 
below in such a manner that the symmetry of his 
lofty height would have been torn forever from 
‘admiring eyes, had not the flowing drapery of 
his Turkish costume nearly if not quite concealed 
it. Still, in certain postures, a slight deformity 
and deflection of that shoulder—the left one— 
were visible; and you may be sure that he bore 
the Chevalier Maurice Doria no superfluous 
friendliness for this mark of his prowess. 

The Viceroy of Sicily, Don Rodrigo de Gar- 
cia, was at the time of our story a widower and 
the father of a maiden whose unrivalled beauty 
gained for her among the maritime people the 


soubriquet of “The Foam of the Sea,” Za 


THE FOAM OF THE SEA. 


Espuma del Mer, although in common parlance 
she was known as Iifraverne. It would be quite 
useless to describe her charms, but if the reader 
will add, multiply and exaggerate the beauty of 
that person who is to him the most beautiful in 
the world, he will be able to picture faintly the 
loveliness of the Countess Ilfraverne, as the his- 
torical archives of the south of Europe have 
recorded it. The fame of her perfections at- 
tracted many visitors to her father’s court, and it 
was even rumored that Khair el Din, in the dis- 
guise of a matador, had entered the ring of a 
Corrida de Toros and slain his bull, that he 
might obtain a fair view of his lauded foe from 
her lofty station above, and that when the fleets 
were returning from their victorious sea-fight a 
year before, the Chevalier Maurice. Doria had 
curved many miles out of his course with his 
armament, that he might trail behind him, in the 
water of the bay beneath her tower window, the 
Turkish banners he had captured, and be rewarded 
by one wave of her white hand thence; and it 
was believed, that during her stay under the su- 
pervision of the amiable Duchess of Genoa, she 
met the chevalier, and while they frequently fol- 
lowed congenial pursuits, had regarded him with 
a warmer feeling than friendship, since he, besides 
the success of his arms, has transmitted to us 
one or two paintings of exquisite finish. But 
whether it were so or not, after her return to 
Sicily, the events of war had prevented their 
again encountering. 

The summer afternoon was dying into cool- 
ness, when the viceroy and his daughter, accom- 
panied by a duenna and gentleman, entered their 
barge and set sail slowly, winding gently along 
the coast till they had spent an hour, and gained 
a rather unfrequented part; then curving the 
horn of land, they returned towards home. In 
a small skiff, gliding by some means always 
within call, sat a boy, who steered, and a 
sketeher—the features of the latter hidden by 
his hat. As they passed, on going out, a spot 
known as the White Cove, the viceroy had also 
perceived a long boat, well manned and with a 
leader, whom taking to be smugglers, he pru- 
dently thought best not to observe. But on re- 
turning, the long boat shot out into the open 
bay, and as it passed close astern, springing from 
her gunwale into the barge, the leader seized 
Iifraverne by the waist and plunged into the sea, 
making for his boat, which backed water to re- 
ceive him. But the sketcher, who had been 
alert, suddenly with two oar strokes interposed 
the little skiff between the swimmer and his 
goal, while a pistol-shot from him broke the arm 
that held Iifraverne. The limb relaxed its 
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grasp, and the bold pirate, endeavoring to grasp 
his prize with the other arm, lost her, and saw 
her seized by the sketcher and: drawn into his 
boat. At command, a dozen bullets from the 
long boat riddled the skiff like a sieve, dhd leap- 
ing into the water with the maiden, the bold 
deliverer swam safely to the barge. 

“Khair el Din!” laughed the sketcher, in 
derision, “‘ you should have used the other arm. 
That shoulder, you know, is lame! The Cheva- 
lier Doria regrets to have mated those limbs !” 

A yell of defiance resounded from the long 
boat, as they drew their leader in, and though of 
superior numbers, since they were almost under 
the mouth of the great cannon of the fort, the 
marauders thought best to retreat, which accord- 
ingly they did, doubling the horn of land with 
wonderful celerity. The viceroy of Sicily was 
never remarkable in an extremity, and as soon as 
his daughter was safe, he ceased shouting orders 
to the bargemen, which had of course sided the 
matter very much, and directed his attention to 
her and her preserver, which he was better enabled 
to do, as they soon reached shore and were con- 
veyed to the palace. There, before proceeding 
for refreshment and change, the sketches pre- 
sented letters explaining his business in Sicily, 
and was at once given a welcome accorded only 
to the most distinguished, and lodged in the im- 
perial quarter of the palace, for the viceroy was 
anly too happy to extend his hospitality to the 
Chevalier Maurice Doria. 

Several weeks passed by and still the guest 
delayed at court, much to the wonder of many 
and displeasure of more, since the art of ex- 
tracting smiles from the countenance of Donna 
Iifraverne, unknown to them, seemed to be- his 
in perfection. But apart from the annoyance of 
the suitors, they well knew that the chevalier was 
not the man to waste any time on merely per- 
sonal affairs, in the present turmoil of Europe, 
and therefore could not imagine for what reason 
he thus prolonged his stay among them. Yet 
they could not but acknowledge how much he 
added zest to the old familiar pleasures, how 
provocative of mirth was his wit, and how ready 
his invention and incomparable his art and taste 
in the customary masques; they felt that even 
while displaying his own superiority, he afforded 
room for the exhibition of the petty talents of 
each, be it in dance, tourney, boar-hunt or re- 
gatta, and had he departed, all would have felt 
& great blank and missed something sadly. 

But so delightful as he was, so assiduous and 
80 well received as his attentions to Ilfraverne 
were, the chronicles confidently assure us that up 
to the present time no word of love had passed 


between them. Indeed, the duennas feared 
greatly that he was but an unprincipled courtier, 
sporting with their mistress’s affections, and the 
younger ladies only hoped it might be so; but 
were their fears and wishes true, or otherwise, it 
would be impossible to tell from Ilfraverne’s 
manner, for gayest of the gay, full of kindliness 
and enjoyment, she toyed the hours away in 
apparently happiest measure. All the pleasures 
of imagination seemed to be exhausted, and the 
ehevalicr was daily longer closeted with the 
viceroy, when Providence brought into their ken 
@ new visitor—no less a person than a truce 
bearer from Solyman, the grand seignor, and 
lately from the dominion of the Capitan Pasha 
of Algeria, to Sicily. 

Every one was on the qui vive to see him in 
his magnificent attire, but were sadly disap- 
pointed in their hopes of a youthful admirer, 
when they saw the ends of gray hair beneath the 
gorgeously jewelled turban, the heavy gray eye- 
brows above eyes of startling keenness and 
blackness, and the long, thick moustache that 
streamed in two gray ribbons quite below his 
chin—all notwithstanding the tall, upright form. 
They would have turned away in disgust, had not 
a spell of power in those eyes, boldly gazing on 
their unveiled countenances, prevented ; and as 
it was, they clustered together in groups, of half 
fright, half titter, till the grand door was thrown 
open behind the viceroy’s chair, and his daugh- 
ter, attended by her suite, entered. The cheva- 
lier, leaving his station by the viceroy, hastily 
offered his hand, which she accepted, moving 
forward with so quick a grace that her train fell 
from the grasp of its bearers, and advancing 
with Doria, her loveliness, unattended by others, 
was seen to the greatest advantage by the Turk, 

Standing beside the throne-chair, which she 
generally occupied by the viceroy’s side, she hes- 
itated, after her presentation to the Turk, in 
what language to greet him. The stranger ob- 
viated the difficulty by addressing to her a 
phrase of eastern hyperbole in the Spanish 
tongue, and at the same time extending his 
hand. Reluctant to touch him, yet finding it 
necessary, Ilfraverne laid her hand in his with a 
graceful frankness, and assured him that the 
Sicilians were most happy to be made through 
him the key of peace to Europe. Rather sur- 
prised that a woman should have any thoughts 
of peace or war, the Turk only stared the more. 

* Ah,” said Ilfraverne, smiling, “the Reis 
Effendi must not think unkindly of us because in 
unveiling our faces we have unveiled our minds,” 

“Not so,”” was the reply, while he still held 
her hand with a grasp she felt it impossible to 
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loosen without offending the quick jealousy of 
the Turk ; “but dazzled both im mind and sense 
with beauty and knowledge, where can I find 
words sufficient to my admiration?” And he 
dropped her hand and turned his bold gaze to 
the viceroy. “Don Rodrigo,” said he, quite 
loudly, “ my business is not one of any secrecy, 
but rather intended for the greatest public diffa- 
sion. Let your excellency’s slave be known to 
you as Abdallah, Reis Effendi of Algeria, from 
thy enemies Solyman and Khair el Din, whom 
Allah bless! Senor, there have long been only 
wars and bloodshed ; it rests with you to let the 
smoke of battle now roll away and show the 
amicable faces of Ottoman and Christian smiling 
peace at each other across the Adriaticand Med- 
iterranean seas. Implore your emperor to dis- 
miss his armaments, as we ours, and suffer com- 
merce and good-will to unite us in a human 
brotherhood !”” 

The viceroy and chevalier exchanged smiling 
glances ; they both felt some treachery in this 
overture, but could not yet solve its depth. 

“We make the Reis Effendi very weleome,” 
returned the former; “as for our armaments, let 
them stand as they are, all nations retain them, 
to be used when needed. We are equally weary 
of fighting, and proud to accept such offer on 
terms which shall shortly be decided. And that 
your highness may cement the bonds of friend- 
ship, remain some days longer with us and grow 
familiar with our life and pastimes.” 

“ Senor,” said the Turk, with a stately bend, 
“the word of an Eastern exceeds @ Christian’s 
oath ; when he breaks your bread in your house, 
he vows to be your friend. Behold! I am in 
your house—I break your bread!” And from a 
table near, he broke a fragment of pastry and 
put it in his month ; but as his long fingers stroked 
the moustache above, it did not eseape the quick 
eye of the chevalier that he dropped the viand 
into the bosom of his ample robe. 

“He will have to eat somewhere, or 
starved !”’ whispered he to Iifraverne, as he bent 
over her chair, having directed her attention to 
the fact ; “‘ he must be watched.” 

“ And will the chevalier undertake it?” 

“Not I,” he laughed ; “it is not in my blood 
on so small occasion. There must come a time 
when Doria must braid a spy’s feather with his 
father’s plume. Till then, a servitor will do!’ 
And beckoning an attendant, he charged him in 
&@ low tone not to let the Turk out of his 
sight. “In the meantime,” resumed the cheva- 
lier gaily, but in the same tone, “let me implore 
Donna Ilfraverne, for the sake of a court who 
would in any other event be disconsolate, to 
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guard herself well, for I greatly fear we have an 
enemy, and she a lover’s agent among us !”” 

Iifraverne laughed at his suspicion. 

“ Alas, senor,” said she, “a Sicilian girl is 
safe froth one who has, at home, a market-full of 
beauties next door, and a purse long enough to 
cover them !” 

“Pretty art! Shall I imitate the Turk, and 
bandy compliments ?”’ 

“ That would be a new fashion indeed, with 
the chevalier.” 

“If it would make your highness any more 
sensible of danger—” 

“I will follow your advice,” she interrupted, 
in a changed tone. “I cannot forget that you 
saved me from the hands of another Turk.” 

* Do not speak of it,” he replied, with a care- 
less air. “What man would see any lady the 
prey of an Algerine ?” 

“ That was all, was it?” returned Ilfraverne, 
raising her eyebrows. ‘‘But confess, since we 
both saw him well, Khair el Din was a hand- 
some fellow and a bold one !” 

“Two things which at once recommend him 
to the female mind!’ returned the chevalier, 
with a slight sneer, the only expression of his 
passing vexation. 

“ The chevalier probably speaks from expe- 
rience,” glancing up, while flirting her fan. 

“None gained from the Lady ilfraverne !” 

“ Wit is sharp, swords sharper, but an angry 
rival’s eye sharpest of all! My lord Abdallah, 
ambassador from Solyman, light of the sun, Reis 
Effendi to Khair el Din, handsomest rover of 
the Levant, bearer of peace, breaker of bread, 
et cetera and so on, regards you |” 

As she concluded, the chevalier glancing up, 
beheld the ambassador gazing with fixed eyes 
upon her, and then with a very low obeisance, 
and a sentence of quickly muttered Arabic, re- 
torted to by Doria as quickly, he gathered his 
flowing robes up around him and swept out of 
the room, followed by the attendant, who showed 


“He said,” replied Doria, bending low and 
murmuring itin her ear, “that beautiful as you 
are, and the boast of Christendom, he would yet 
buy and sell you in a Moslem market!” 

Iifraverne’s. grasp of the fan grew so tight 
that her little fingers grew purple with the pres- 
sure, while her eyes in their expression showed 
how she realized the terrifying threat. 
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him to private apartments, which, splendid as 
they were, could notin any degree compare with § - 
thoseof his own rank or nation. 
“ What did he say?’ asked Ilfraverne, half 
frightened even beneath the protecting power 
around her. 
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And you, senor ?” she gasped. 


«Theat the of Constesitindple should 
him inchmeal first!” he replied, with set teeth. 

“QO, are you in earnest? Do you know what 
you promised then *” 

* Perfectly. Can you trust to my protection ?” 

“0, entirely!” and the satisfied expression 
that removed the one of consternation and en- 
treaty, showed how completely. 

It must have been a pleasant thing to Doria to 
feel how invaluable a shield he was for her, and 
how of her own will she reposed such faith in 
him; and it must have been a singular thing 
thus to feel, as they grasped hands, that in this 
crowded saloon they had promised far more, by 
their mute eyes, than their lips syllabled. But 
upon my word, I never heard that they had 
other troth-plight than this. At lunch, that day, 
the Turk sat opposite Ilfraverne, and the cheva- 
lier at her right hand. 

“Since I am your excellency’s guest,” said 
the Tark, “and am constrained to sit at so hos- 
pitable a table, I lay aside my Moslemism for the 
nonce, and pledge you in wine.” 

“ And when a Turk lays aside his Moslemism, 
does his word exceed a Christian’s oath ?” asked 
the chevalier, quoting the words the Turk had 
used in the morning. 

“ Ah, senor,” said the latter, with a wicked 
smile, “it were idle not to acknowledge that we 
understand each other !”” 

“Most profoundly!” answered the other, 
turning to order some despatches, that a servant 
was bringing, to be carried to his room. 

By degrees the conversation, lighting like a 
bird on many subjects, happened at last on the 
relative brilliancy of diamonds, and as a jest, 
one ef the courtiers seizing a tiny salver, went 
Tound collecting a jewel from each guest. Ab- 
dallah threw in one of great price, and the 
chevalier and Ilfraverne both drew one from 
their fingers and added to the heap. When they 
had been admired, and the history of one or two 
given, the same courtier proceeded to return 
them. Having disposed of several, he held the 
salver towards Doria, who daintily picked thence, 
not unobserved by her, the ring of Ilfraverne 
and slipped it on his own finger. 

“Whose is this?” then asked the courtier, 
taking up Abdallah’s. 

“That,” said the Reis Effendi, “belongs to 
the Foam of the Sea; not more iridescent in 
splendor is it, than the Lady Ilfraverne!” 

“Your excellency is mistaken,” said the 
viceroy’s daughter, rising and selecting the 
chevalier’s ; “ this is mine!” And she in turn 


slid it wpon her finger, while with her ladies 


clustering round her, she glided from the room 
and another passed the Effendi his property, 

Abdallah rose with a livid face and tossed the 
ring into Doria’s glass. “You have one ring 
more than you dreamed of, sirrah !’”’ quoth he, 

The chevalier laughed lightly. “Rage does 
not become an old man,” he returned, signifi- 
cantly; “it provoketh apoplexy. Let me beg 
the Reis Effendi to receive his ring again !” 

He handed the glass to a servant, who draw- 
ing thence the jewel, delicately cleansed and pre- 
sented it to the Turk. 

“Wear it, fellow!” thundered the latter, 
Let the dog see that I threw him a bauble not 
fit for my slaves.’ And he left the hall, thrust- 
ing back the attendant who would have followed. 

How or whence the despatches he had ordered 
to be left in his room had disappeared thence, 
Doria could not imagine; but knowing that du- 
plicates would arrive in an hour or so, he gave 
himself no uneasiness (since even should the 
Turk discover their contents, it would be too late 
for him to warn his countrymen), and was thus 
quickly arrayed for the boar-hunt. 

On descending to the piazza, he found Donna 
Iifraverne ready for mounting and standing 
among the other ladies, with the Turk beside 
her—her jaunty riding-cap and dark, peculiar 
dress only enhancing her radiant complexion, 
while happiness and conscious power brightened 
her eloquent eye. 

* Shall her servant see the Foam of the Sea 
mounted ?”’ said Abdallah, offering his assistance, 

“ Her highness will not be the first bubble ever 
floating on a top wave, in that case,” said 
Doria; “ but that office, Effendi, I cannot dele- 
gate,” he added, with an assumption of court 
etiquette that did not exist; and lifting the 
countess lightly into the saddle, the Chevalier 

Doria, holding her check rein, sprang 
to his own beside her, and dashed down the 
street, leaving a great frown, soon dispelled by a 
look of triumph, ehasing over Abdallah’s face. 

But the viceroy at this moment appeared, and 
disdaining the stirrup, the Reis Effendi mounted, 
and at once displayed that perfection of horse- 
manship at that time attainable only by his race, 
and the whole train pursued the leaders till they 
should reach the open field. What conversation 
filled this hour of the two foremost of the hunters, 
it were vain to tell—delightful, certainly, since 
they chose to continue it—absorbing, as cer- 
tainly, since they suffered their steeds to slacken 
their pace, and only at the edge of the forest be- 
came aware that the Turk and the viceroy were 
close upon them, and while Doria sounded the 
tally ho, they all plunged tantivy into the intri- 
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eacies of the shady, swampy road. The cheva- 
lier threw Ilfraverne her rein and dashed on, 
starting the beast from his lair—the viceroy and 
Tifraverne still close upon bim ; others, choosing 
detours, came up in a few moments,and the 
whole suite were in a moment rushing through 
the open glade that now appeared, and again 
burying themselves in the forest. The fierce 
beast led them a hot hunt, and separating down 


a hundred bosky avenues, they dashed onward 
amid wild cries of excitement and rapid peals of 
the hunting-horns increasing the frenzy of the 
chase. 

“ What is that?” asked the chevalier, reining 
up as one sharper note than the others met his ears. 

“ A hunting-horn,” eried the viceroy. 

» “No such thing!” exclaimed the other; “ it 
is Itfraverne. To the rescue—to the rescue, 
gentlemen! The Turk has seized the countess !” 
And turning on his path, followed by those who 
heard him, he galloped in the direction whence 
the tone proceeded. 

- The Turk was well mounted, they knew, and 
he was net with those in advanee ; and standing 
in his stirrups, now urging his steed to the top of 
his strength, and now with fiercely shut teeth, 
Doria led the return. A horse richly saddled 
and riderless sped by ; it was Ilfraverne’s. The 
horns and cries of the hunters came cheerily 
from behind, and now and then far ahead, a 
fainter, bitterer tone pierced their ears. 

~ “To the White Cove!” shouted the chevalier, 
as they emerged from the wood and raced along 
the lonely paths, Doria still in advance, till they 
reached the summit of a high hill which sloped 
down to the sea-shore. At the foot lay the long 
boat which Doria had seen before, for though the 
cove had been guarded for some time, latterly 
the supervision had relaxed, and balf way down 
the hill, dashed the Turk with the straggling and 
shrieking girl in his arms. Doria raised his car- 
dine and took aim. A fiash, and the ball 
whizzed along, shaving away the fringed end of 
Abdallah’s turban. 

“ For heaven’s sake, senor, you will shoot the 
lady !” cried the followers. 

“ Better so!” was the fierce retort. 

But the Turk, half turning in his saddle, re- 
‘turned a fruitless ball and a defiant laugh; as he 
did so, there was evident a slight deflection of 
the left shoulder. 

“ Khair el Din! Khair el Din!” volleyed the 
Sicilians, in one hoarse yell. Brta-wave of his 
yataghan and another defiant laugh answered 
them, while pausing not a moment, they followed 
madly in deadly career. 

Only one moment more—one moment of time— 
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in vain. The Turk reached the shore and flung 
himself into the boat ere gaining the sand. 
Doria galloped out into the surf, discharging his 
pistols and endeavoring to snatch the prize. A 
dozen arms instantly surrounded her; he could 
only fling a little dagger, which catching, she hid 
in her bosom before a savage blow threw him 
from his saddle into the waves, and multitudinous 
oar-strokes, flashing in the air, descended with 


lightning swiftness and propelled the boat be- 
yond pistol range, though not before all the fire- 
arms in the pursuers’ hands exploded around 
them and through the light wood of their slender 
craft. Another boat lay high in the cove, and 
launching it, Doria could only bid the others fol- 
low and take note where she was carried, ere the 
blow that struck him down took effect, and life 
seemed ebbing away from bim with the blood 
that followed. 

“ Au revoir, chevalier!” cried the Turk’s yoice 
from the stern. ‘ We shall meetagain! I have 
bribed your servant before your eyes, learned 
your designs, captured your bride! You are in 
the debt, senor, of Khair el Din!” And a 
shower of djerrids, bearing on their ends locks 
of false, gray hair, parting the air, quivered up- 
right in the sand at the Sicilians’ feet, who leav- 
ing Doria on the beach, as he commanded, 
quickly followed the enemy, and when at sunset 
rumor of these things came to the ears of the 
viceroy and others returning from the hunt, they 
found the chevalier lying senseless, and carried 
him straightway, with great wonder and lamen- 
tation, to his quarters. 

Four days passed, and the courtiers returning, 
announced that the long boat, convoyed by car- 
avels who appeared half way from the African 
coast, had entered Tunis, and much as they re- 
gretted the loss of Donna Ilfraverne, they prob- 
ably chuckled not a little at the signal repulse 
and defeat of so formidable a rival as Chevalier 
Doria. 

But the chevalier was not disheartened; it 
would take more than that to reduce his indom- 
itable spirit. He knew that Iifraverne was well 
aware of the object of his mission to Sicily, and 
| he trusted to her own power and skill to protect 
till he should save her, although the Turk, since 
stealing the despatches, possessed equal informa- 
tion. Into this private business all were mean- 
while initiated, and round from the northern 
harbors of the island came sailing great war 
galleons and wonderful armaments fully equipped 
through the chevalier’s exertions, and partly 
from his private purse ; and with the return of a 
post haste messenger, who had been despatched 
to Spain some days before (and of which the 
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viceroy was quite aware even while making the 
Turk welcome), the great body of the Spanish 
fleet floated into the haven of Trapano, joining 
the others, and with the Chevalier Maurice 
Doria as commander, and the viceroy of Sicily 
as his lieutenant, the’ huge squadron set sail 
silently—for far from the exultation usual on 
such occasions, anxious fears predominated, and 
a suspense that grasped their hearts in @ close 
pressure held sway over the leaders’ minds. On 
the morning of the third day, the panic that sent 
all the fishing-boats and marauding triremes 
fiying into the shelter of Tunis, attested the ter- 
rifying influence of the Spanish fleet, as with 
snowy, spreading wings, in vast phalanxes they 
swelled up the gulf. 

After the long boat that held Ilfraverne and 


the Turk, whom the reader probably recognized 
at first as Khair el Din, had cleared the Sicilian 


coast, the Capitan Pasha occupied all his time 
and that of those not engaged in rowing, in bail- 
ing the boat of the water that poured in through 
holes made by the Sicilian balls, and thus though 
the rowers were constantly relieved, it happened 
that they did not make such rapid progress as to 
prevent the pursuers observing their course till 
they were met by and taken into the African 
caravels next noon, and upon entering Tunis and 
being taken from which convoy, Ilfraverme was 
carried to a large and sumptuous apartment in 
the main building of the fort that was the key 
of Africa—for curving back and away from it, 
the wall of the city and its other fortifications 
left this solid construction the target for all war- 
fare, and the very bulwark of the town that 
reated its busy hive behind it up the hill. : 

“Here,” said Khair el Din, taking her hand 


ashe entered the door, “here, sweet Foam of 


the Sea, find rest !’’ 

The apartment was lofty, and from its narrow 
windows overlooked the sea for many miles— 
carpets and divans, most fragrant gums burning 
within tripods that were a blaze of gems, and a 
thousand delights of sense unknown to European 
luxury. The contrast between the pale Ilfra- 
verne, in her dark, flowing habit, rich, disordered 
lace falling around throat and wrist, the close, 
scarlet cap and long, torn, white plumes, with a 
splendor still, despite the woe-begone aspect, far 
exceeding any odalisque of the harem, and a 
stateliness almost unapproachable even in her 
grief—and the slaves in loose gauzes and glis- 
tening jewels, who sprang to assist her at their 
lord’s command, was too apparent to escape 
Khair el Din’s notice; the one, that perfection of 
beauty where the soul shines through the face— 


the others, merely sensuous attractions. Feeling 
this, he only grew more determined to baulk any 


efforts at regaining so invaluable a prize, and saw 
it better to spend time in winning her heart to 
himself, than to destroy his chances by provoking 
her hatred. 

“Wait, precious creature,” he said, bending 
low, but still unable to catch the glance of those 


downcast eyes, though he held her impassive 
haud, “till having put the fort in that state to 
keep thee, defying Sicily, I may come and teach 
thee how Khair el Din can love!” And he left. 
the room, while, disregarding the others, Ilifra- 
verne took her seat beside one of the low, iron- 
latticed windows, and gazed dreamily out. : 

Five dayg, during which Khair el Din hur- 
riedly put his stronghold into that order to meet: | 
the attack which he knew was shortly to be made 
upon it, elapsed before he again entered her pres- 
ence, and all that time, sleeping only at her post 
and taking barely sufficient sustenance to sup- 
port life, Iifraverne sat at the narrow window. 
Now he ‘advanced rapidly, and with a displeased 
tone, inquired into the reason of her conduct. 

Weak as she was, and harassed by distracting 
doubts, Iifraverne rising proudly, tossed him back 
taunting replies. 

“Do not think,” said he, at last, “that any 
pitiful Sicilian armament can tear this treasure 
from the stronghold of Africa !” 

Daring their conversation, Ilfraverne had 
steadily gazed out on the sea. Had it been only 
the white wing of a dove that she saw, such 
flushes of excitement would never have suffused 
the pale cheek ; but one, two, three, another and 
another, distant,almost shadowy as clouds, increas- 
ing, flocking together, till countless, snowy and 
buoyant, the multitudinous sails were visible to 
her eyes, spreading far along the horizon. 

“Senor,” said she, “ behold how Sicily revenges 
herself! Look at the little craft who seud in- 
land before the breath of my rescuer’s progress ! 
Your fort will be well proven ere another sunrise.” 

Khair el Din was confident as brave. “By 
Heaven !”’ he hissed in her ear. “Thou shalt 
not escape me thus! Since thou art mine, ere 
lover or father snatch thee away, the waters at 
the foot of this tower shall seethe above thee !”’ 

“Leave me!” she returned, with flashing eyes. 
“Touch me with your loathed hand again, and 
this dagger shall bathe itself in my heart’s blood, 
if notin yours!” And she flashed the little weapon 
before his eyes, with a nervous temper that might 
have made a fiercer man quail. 

But at this moment loud cries resounded 
through the fort, and eunuchs with streaming gar- 
ments broke into the room, beating their heads 
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and calling him away. And thas, for a time at 
least, Iifraverne felt herself safe. Speadily the 
great fieet stood up within the embrace of the 
land, and while pouring forth exultant strains of 
music beneath the Spanish banners, suddenly, 
without other warning, opened a raging battery 
of artillery against the sides of the fort, while 
showers of shot and shell streamed over, doing 
fierce havoc in the town. It was impossible for 
the unwieldy guns of the Turks to do equal dam- 
age, but they cordially returned the fire, and 
without cessation. For a week the cannonading 
continued, crumbling the walls which Christian 
slaves within were constantly forced to repair, 
under a raking storm of death. While landing 
other forces on the sides of the gulf, the com- 
mander caused trenches to be dug, batteries 
erected, and mines opened at every point. 

’ Although working with breathless celerity, and 
almost ubiquitous in his efforts, upon one mine, 


It was only a slender shaft, apparently directed 
to the main fort, in order to deceive the besieged, 
but really aimed for the slaves’ quarter; two men 
might perhaps clamber along it, and at last the 
chevalier was informed that nothing but a broad 
flag-stone interposed between them and the upper 
air of the town, and leaving command with the 
viceroy, at dusk he-entered the mine, and explor- 
ed it to the end. Above him rose the sad hum 
of the denizens of the slave district, and by the 
aid of his athletic servant, the flag was gently 
lifted, and Doria was within the walls of Tunis. 
The slaves wearily crouched here and there, 
‘waiting to be summoned to repair the breaches, 
some despondent and moody, otliers spiritedly 
declaiming in languages, among which the 
Spanish predominated. These latter Doria 
jbimed, and explained to them that escape was 
not only possible, but by rising im their vast 
numbers against the Turks, revenge too. While 
he drew eloquent pictures before them, shells 
flaming and bursting in distant portions of the 
city illuminated the conspirators with a savage 
glare, and the lond roaring of the cannonade, the 
shrieks and trumpet-peals at ravelin and escalade, 
the crash of counterscarp and fall of bastion, were 
all fitting accompaniments to the deliberations of 
those whose condition could not be more wretched. 
- Before midnight Khair el Din had enough to 
do in endeavoring to repress the insurrection and 
return the assault ; for, rising like long smothered 
flames, the Christians overpowered Turk, towns- 
people and janizaries, and menaced even the 
great fort itself. Leading them on to the grand 
gate, Doria overpowered the guard, seized the 


keys, and while they vowed to finish the work he 
had begun, returned on his path. Day dawned, 
and Khair el Din, shut up in his fortress, battling 
at both extremities, was reduced almost to despair. 

“ Who leads them ?”’ said he. 

“ One descended from Allah !’’ was the reply. 

Fool! does Allah join his blasphemers! 
What armor wears he? What distinguishes him ¢” 

“ His armor is black and gold, his stature gigan- 
tic, the whistle of his sword, death. His eyes 
dart flame, his face is uncovered, white with rage, 
wearing only a dark purple line from eye to ear.” 

“TI gave it to him !” shouted Khair el Din, tri- 
umphantly. “But Lam lost! It is Doria!” 

The heavy battery from the fleet still tore down 
stones and fascines, and opened irreparable 
breaches. It was impossible to contend both 
with that and the insurrection ; let him silence one, 
and he could easily master the other, he thought, 
and summoning certain of the eunuchs, in a mo- 
ment Iifraverne was conveyed to the ramparts of 
the wall and exposed, a target which every volley 
might pierce. The smoke cleared away, silence 
reigned complete, save when broken by the 
prayers of the priests, and the shouts of the 
sailors, “Za Espuma del Mer!” The echoes 
died, rolling fainter in the distance, when Iifra- 
verne’s voice, rising clear and sweet, bade them 
close their eyes, and to their guns again ! 

*¢ At your peril !” thundered Doria, who had 

regained his ship, and now giving the captured 
keys of the grand gate to the viceroy, a large 
force was sent with Don Rodrigo, to that very 
gate, to enter the town and join the insurrection. 
‘Still Ilfraverne, supported by the eunuchs, 
stood upon the wall, her curls lying heavy on her 
breast, and the shining gauzes in which she had 
been elad, fluttering abroad in the damp sea- 
breeze and sulphurous atmosphere; and entering 
a boat, with scaling Jadder’and hooks, under 
cover of the smoke from a blank discharge, the 
chevalier was rowed to the foot of the wall. Ere 
any within were aware, the ladders were planted, 
the hooks caught, and in the face of a suddenly 
awakened broadside, that with galling fire and 
flaming missiles raked his squadron and whizzed 
round him, he leaped up the escalade, struck the 
others into the fosse on the other side, snatched 
Iifraverne in his arms, and swiftly descending, 
was rowed, unscathed, as if by miracle in that 
storm of iron, safely to his own ship. 
’ There is little need to follow the short career 
of the siege further. Red flames, that day and 
night, filled the sky and scorched the fleet ; with 
the next day, Twnis was in ashes, Khair el Din 
had fied, atid Iifraverne was the bride of the 
Chevalier Maurice Doria. 
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THE EMBARRASSED LOVER. 


BY GEORGE W. BAILEY. 


Tell me, dearest, how to woo thee; 
Teach my silent tongue to speak, 
And unfold to thee the secret 
Of the glow upon my cheek. 


Many yeags, dear girl, I’ve loved thee, 
Loved thee fondly, loved thee well; 

And if I could once more meet thee, 
At thy feet that love I'd tell. 


Once thou kindly gazedst on me,— 
What could that gaze mean, pray tell? 

Ah, and was it?—didst thou cherish 
Hopes that I might break the spell? 


Tell me, then, how I’m to woo thee, 
Teach my silent tongue to speak, 
And unfold to thee the secret 
Of the glow upon my cheek. 


> 


THE FAITHFUL SENTINEL. 
A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

Tue French army lay encamped only about a 
day’s march from Berlin. It was on the twenty- 
third of October. The sentinels were doubled, 
and the mgst strict orders given, for the Prussian 
and Austrian spies were plenty and troublesome. 

At midnight Pierre Sancoin was stationed at 
one of the outposts. He was a stout, bold, 
shrewd man, and a good soldier. The colonel of 
his regiment was with the sergeant on this bout, 
having requested to be called at midnight, that 
he might visit the outposts. 

“ Pierre,”’ he said, after the man had been post 
ed, “‘ you must keep your eyes open. Don’t let 
even a stray horse go out or come in without the 


“ Ay, mon colonel, I shall be prompt.” 

“The dogs are all around us,” pursued the 
officer, “and you cannot be too careful. Don’t 
trust men nor brutes without good proof.” 

“Never fear,” was Pierre’s answer, as he 
brought his firelock to his shoulder, and moved 
back a pace. 

After this the guard moved om to the next post, 
and Pierre Sancoin was left alone. 

Pierre’s post was one of the most important in 
the camp ; or rather, around it, and he had been 
placed there for that reason. The ground over 
which he had to walk was. long knoll, bounded 
atoneend by a huge rock, and at the other sloping 
away into a narrow ravine in which was a copse 
of willows. Beyond this eopse the ground was 


The rock was tothe westward, and Pierre’s walk 
was to its outer side, _ 

The night was quite dark, huge masses of clouds 
floating overhead, and shutting out the stars ; and 
a sort of fog seemed to be rising also from the 
marsh. The wind moaned through the copse in 
the ravine, and the air was damp and chilly. With 
a slow, steady tread the soldier paced his ground, 
ever and anon stopping to listen, as the willows 
in the ravine rattled their leaves, or some night- 
bird started out with its quick flapping. 

An hour had passed away, and the sentinel 
had seen nothing to excite his suspicions. He 
had stopped for a moment close by the rock, when 
he was startled by a quick, wild screech from the 
wood, and in a few moments more a large bird 
flew over his head. 

“ Parbleu !’’ he uttered, after the night-bird had 
flown over; “could miortal man have stopped 
that fellow from passing ¢” 

He satisfied himself that he had done nothing 
in suffering the bird to pass. He had walked the 
length of his way two or three times, and was 
just turning by the rock, when he was sure he 
saw a dark object just crossing the line towards 
the copse. 

“Hold!” he cried, bringing his musket quick 
to his shoulder. “ Hold, or I fire !” 

And with his piece at aim, he advanced towards 
the spot where the object had stopped; but as he 
came to within a few yards of it, it started to move 
on again towards the camp. 

* “Diable!”’ cried Pierre, “ move any farther, 
and I fire! What? Pardieu! Le Prince? Ho, 
ho, why, Prince ! 

The animal turned and made a motion as 
though he would leap up on to the sentinel’s bo- 

“ Bravo, Prince,” Pierre cried, reaching forth 
his hand and patting the head of the great shaggy 
beast, which had now sat upon his haunches. 

Pierre recognized the intruder now as a great 
dog, of the breed of St. Bernard, which had been 
owned in the regiment for over a year, and which 
had been now missing for abouta week. He had 
disappeared one night from the Pickets, and all 
search for him had been una‘ 

“ Parbleu, mon grande Prince,” uttered, 

as though the dog could understand every word, 
“the men will be happy to see you. Where 
have ye been for so long.” 

The dog made no answer to this, save a low 
whine, and a familiar of the head. 

“Now, mon ami, you just keep your sitting 
there till the guard comes, and then we'll go to 
the camp together. Mind that, will you?” — 
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He had got half way to the 
idea of looking around struck 
him, and he did so. Ze Prince was moving to- 
wards the camp again. 

“Ha! Prince, that wontdo! Stop! Stop, or 
I'll shoot! Diable, the colonel was positive in 


Down, I say!” 

With this the dog lay flat down upon his belly, 
and stretched out his fore paws. Pierre patted 
him upon the head again, and having duly urged 
upon him the necessity of remaining where he 
was, he resumed his march once more. 

During the next fifteen minutes, the animal 
lay perfectly quiet, and ever and anon the senti- 
nel would speak to him by way of being sociable. 
But at length the dog made another attempt to 
go into camp. Pierre had nearly reached the 
rock when he heard the movement, and on turn- 
ing he could just see his uneasy companion mak- 
ing off. . 

* Diable !” the honest fellow, uttered, “I must 
obey orders. The colonel’s word was plain. 
Here! Parbleu! Come here! Here, Prince!’ 
- Mon Dieu! you mast die if you don’t !” 

With a few quick bounds the soldier had got 
near enough the dog to fire, and as the latter 
stopped, he stopped. 

“ Mon cher ami, you must stay with me. Here! 
Come back! I must shoot'if you don’t. 
what a thing to start the whole camp for, to shoot 
a dog !” 

But by coaxing and threatening, the sentinel 
got the dog back to his post, and there he made 
him lie down once more. And thus matters rest- 
ed till the tramp of the coming guard was heard. 
--“ Kh, now, Prince, we'll be relieved,” the sol- 
dier said, stopping near the dog. “You ‘dtiatl 
go and see your old friends.” 

‘The tramp of the coming guard drew near, 
and Pierre was preparing to hail them, when the 
dog took a new start, and in a néw direction, 
_ this time starting towards the copse. 

Hore, berg, Prince! “Partleu, don’t you run 
off again.” 

But the fellow took tio other notice of the call 
than to quicken his speed. 

“Back! Back! Here!—” 

“Grand Dieu?” "This last exclamiation was 
forced from Pierre's lips, by seeing the dog leap 
to his hind legs ahd run thus! In an instant the 
truth burst upon him. Quick as thought he 


clapped his gun to his shoulder and took aim. | 


Fle could just distinguish the dim outlines now, 


and he fired. There was a sharp cry, and then 
Pierre had to turn, for the guard were approaching. 
“ Qui est la ?” he cried. 
“ Garde moutante was the answer. 
And having obtained the countersign, he in- 
happened. 


formed the officer what had 
“A dog?” cried the officer. “Prince, did 
you say ?” 


“He looked like Prince; but, diable, you 


“ Then come ; show us where he was.” 

With this the officer of the mounting guard 
pulled his lantern from his breast, and having re- 
moved the shade he started on. Pierre led the 
way to the copse, and there the dog was found, ap- 
parently in the last struggles of death, 

The officer stooped down and turned him over. 

“ Grand Dieu!” he cried, “ what legs for a 
dog, eh ?” 

And no wonder he said so. The hind legs of 


the animal were booted, and had every appear- ’ 


ance of the pedal extremities of the genus homo. 
But all doubts were removed very quickly ‘for 
as the officer turned the body again, a deep groan 
came up, and the words, “God take me!” in 
the Prussian tongue, followed. 

“ Diable! here’s an adventure!’ uttered the 
officer, and he made Pierre hold the lantern while 


tigate, so they formed a lifter by crossing their 
muskets, and having lifted the strange animal 
upon it, they proceeded on their way. When 
they reached the camp, they found half the sol- 
diers up, waiting to find out why the gun was 
fired 


Lights were now brought, and the body placed 
upon the ground. The dog-skin was removed, 
and within was found a Prussian drummer. He 
was a small fellow, though apparently some 
twenty years of age ; but he was dead, Pierre’s 
ball having touched his heart, or somewhere very 
near it. His pockets were overhauled, and in one 
of them was found a cypher, but no one could 
make anything of it. ‘The colonel took it, and 
directed that the body should be placed out of 
sight, for burial’ on the morrow. 

But this was not the end. About four o’clock, 
just before daylight, another gun was fired on the 
same post where Pierre had been, and this time 
& man was shot’ who was trying to make his es- 
cape from the camp. He was shot through the 
head. "When thé boily was brought into camp, 
| trooper, 
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emphasis, and due meaning, Pierre started on 
his orders. I was to let nothing pass my post 
without the countersign. A dog is something. 
You can’t go, Prince, so now lie down. Down! | should have seen him run off on his hind legs !” 
“Eh? Hind legs?” 
“Yes.” 
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who had been suspected of treachery, though no 
proof had ever before been found against him. 
On his person was found the key to the cypher, 
which had been taken from the person of the 
Prussian drummer; and now that the colonel 
had them both, he could translate the mystic 
scroll. It proved to be a direction to the Bava- 
rian to lay his plans for keeping as near to Napo- 
leon’s person as possible, after he should enter 
Berlin, and then wait for further orders. 

The mystery was explained. The Bavarian 
had contrived to call the great dog away from 
the regiment and deliver him up to the enemy, 
and his skin was to be made the cover for a spy 
to enter the camp under. And the spy would 
have got in, too, but for the sportive order of the 
colonel, and the wilfully faithful obedience of 
Pierre Sancoin. 

On the next day Pierre was promoted to the 
rank of a sergeant, and the emperor said to him as 
he bestowed the boon : 

“Tf you only make as faithful an officer, as you 
have proved yourself faithful as a sentinel, I can 
ask no more.” 


PLEASANT DWELLING-PLACE. 

‘India is said to be a delightful place to live in. 
The Overland Singapore Free Press give the fol- 
lowing charming little summary of its attractions : 
“There has been a quantity of violent deaths 
and serious accidents of late, caused as much by 
lightning as by wild beasts. Thecrocodiles have 
eaten up a great number of persons. One day 
recently, at 10 P. M., a crocodile seized by the 
thigh a citizen of Prinselacy who was seated in 
the evening on the steps of his house. The man 
clung to them desperately, uttering loud cries, 
and successfully resisted the beast’s efforts to drag 
him into the water. A crowd soon gathered, be- 
fore whom the monster Near 
an alli caught a native, was ng 
poy mye river, by one of his ankles. The 
man was fortunate re escape. In the 


district of Batuvirap, a tiger sp ona man 
i of ungle, and killed him 
ae, hem came. ‘There were fifteen wounds in 
his neck, and tive in other parts of his body. 
A farmer in that district watching his growing 
crops, was carried off by a tigress. An undevour- 
ed of his body was subsequently recovered.” 
PRETTY CUSTOM OF POLISH GIRLS. 
At Warsaw, the annual fete of “ 
crowns’’ was recently celebrated, and it q 


consists in the ts) city carrying 
of ith to the 


When fostering zephyrs blow. 
Rescued by spring from winter’s 
Again the floral tribe shall bloom ; 
Perfumes more sweet shall scent the air, 
New buds shall grow and blossom there. 


And thus shall hope within our hearts 

A new-born phoenix rise ; . 
Recovered from misfortune’s smarts, 

He’ll soar unto the skies. . 
Bright flowers along our path shall grow, 
New streams of joy for us shall flow— ‘ 
Beneath content’s sweet summer sky, 
The hours shall pass in pleasure by. 
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Tae midsummer preceding the fall of 1830, 
I made an excursion with a friend to the Isle of 
Wight. We made our head-quarters at a 
little village, about a half dozen miles from Ryde. 

The day after our arrival was Sunday, and we 
went to church. It was a small, low-studded 
building, with a quiet air of cheerful piety, and a 
desk of such extraordinary altitude as to give 
the clergyman an elevation of nearly fifteen feet 
above the profanum vulgus. A venerable usher 
showed us a seat about half-way up the middle 
aisle. I here pause to deliver a word of caution. 
Whenever you enter a strange church, don’t 
trust yourself to the caprice of a sexton, how- 
ever respectable in appearance; look around 
cautiously for yourself, or you will be sure to 
get into trouble, for sextons are human, and 
have a sharp eye to the fitness of things. I had 
scarcely taken my seat, and turned my head to 
see by whom I was surrounded, when my two 
eyes encountered two corresponding members 
within half a yard of me—the property of the 
loveliest brunette, that the old church official 
could have picked out of the whole congregation. 


I had no prayer-book with me. She presented ~ 


hers, and we read the service together—a very 
dangerous practice which I by no means recom- 
mend. I was attracted by the ease and bland- 
ness of her address. An unstudied modesty. 
characterized her demeanor, and I was absolutely 
affected with the impressiveness with which, in a 
voice suppressed, but breathing the very soul of 
sweetness, she uttered the prayers and responses. 
We sang together ; I was not completely aw fait 
in music, but on this occasion, I must have made 
an impression, for everybody in the immediate 
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vicinity of the péw was looking at me as I closed, 
attracted by the melody, or, possibly as my friend 
afterwards said, by the sonorousness of my effort. 

In going out after service, I tried to keep as 
close to her as propriety would allow, but some 
rustics from an adjoining pew pushed in between 
us, and I was also held back by my friend, who 
was in a frame of mind more conducive to calm- 
ness and propriety of action than myself. 

“As soon as I could get free, I hurried out into 
the churchyard, and saw my fair neighbor in the 
act of mounting a little pony. Scarcely was she 
seated in the saddle, when her whip dropped 
from her hand, and in jumping down to recover 
it, her dress caught slightly on the pammel, oc- 
casioning an exposure of the most delicately 
moulded foot that ever woman set upon the 
sward. Just then she discovered me. For a 
moment she stood the image of embarrassment, 
utterly oblivious of the whip for which she had 
alighted ; I picked it up, bowed, and handed it 
to her, at the same time proffering my services 
to help her in remounting. With a cheek all 
damask, and in the most graceful manner, she 
accepted them. Her foot was in my palm, her 
hand on my shoulder; with a bound she was in 
her seat,and off—leaving me riveted where I stood. 

Thus it came about that I was in love; how 
the conviction of it was impressed upon my mind 
I am about to, relate. 

I had lived in town all my life, and had seen 
and admired many a fine woman, but none who 
awakened in me such an inexplicable interest as 
this rustic beauty. My friend amused himself 
by rallying me on my pre-occupation of mind, 
and I paid my landlord for my dinner without 
tasting a particle of it. 

There was evening service inthe church. Dis- 
trusting the gray-headed sexton, who, I feared 
would repeat his manceuvre of the morning in 
some other part of the church, I walked into the 
same pew, unsolicited and alone. There was a 
homely farmer sitting alone by the door. Tho 
clergyman had not arrived, and I attempted to 
engage the man in conversation. 

“Ts this your pew, sir ?”’ 

“Yes!” evidently disliking the interruption. 

“I hope I'm not intruding !” 
~“No!” 

“Your daughter accommodated me with a 
seat here this morning, for which Iam under 
great obligations to her!” 

“TI have no daughter!” savagely. 

..“ Ah, certainly not, your niece, I mean !” 

“Ihave no niece !” 

. “Indeed! It must have been the female 


friend who occasionally occupies your pew !” 
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“ No such friend occasionally occupies my pew.” 

“ Who in the deuce could it have been then?” 
said I, rather ejaculating than addressing the 
farmer. 

“The clergyman is in the desk, my young 
friend, and I prefer not to talk in church !” 

I bowed to the rebuff, and was mute. 

The next morning I rose early, and walked 
forth on an expedition of exploration, but all 
fruitlessly. 

“ The landlord is my man !”’ said I, mentally, 
and in five minutes, I was in conversation with 
him, and ascertained the handsomest girl in the 
village was the daughter of the doctor. 

I took my station instantly before the doctor’s 
windows. The shutters of one were closed. 

“That must be the daughter’s chamber!” 
thought I. “And I will wait till she appears !” 

Presently an arm was visible, and the shutters 
opened. How my pulse beat! The arm ap- 
peared and disappeared again. Finally the 
sash opened and a broad-faced damsel, having 
the appearance of a serving-maid, stood starring 
and grinning at me. A thought struck me. 

“TI will conciliate her good will, and she will 
be of service to me in obtaining an interview 
with the doctor’s daughter !”” 

Chuckling at my good fortune, I stepped to 
thedoor and knocked. The door was opened by 
the broad-faced maid I had just seen. 

“Ts the doctor in?” I inquired, in the most 
amiable tone and manner that I could command. 

The maiden tittered, courtseyed, and answered : 
“ Father hasn’t been home, all night !” 

Reader! That was the doctor’s daughter, 
and from that moment, Iwas convinced that I 
was hopelessly entangled. Who but a man in 
love would have spent the best hours of the 
morning in watching anxiously, feverishly, the 
windows of a blowsy house-maid, under the de- 
lusion that he was under the casement of his 
lady-love? I remained two weeks longer on the 
island, each Sunday appearing regularly at 
church, and pursuing my inquiries with the old 
farmer in spite of his surliness; but all to no 
purpose. * After that I returned to England. 

A month afterwards I was in the country, 
spending the hunting-season with a friend. On 
the first day of my visit, there was a large party 
of gentlemen entertained by my host. Among 
.them was a neighboring squire, choleric and im- 
petuous, but in the main good-natured, as Eng- 
lishmen of his class usually are. The dinner 
was excellent, and the Madeira and champagne 
exquisite. After dessert, the king’s health was 
drank, and speech-making, and song-singing 


commenced. One of the party proposed that I 
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should sing a Gaelic song, for what reason I 
know not, except that my friend had suggested 
that I had been in the Highlands, and the gentle- 
man consequently supposed that I was familiar 
with the Highland glees. 

I objected, for the reason, that it was impossi- 
ble for me to comply. Every one was satisfied, 
with the exception of the squire, Sir Donald Mc- 
Pherson, who being descended from a Highlander 
himself, and possessing the sensitiveness charac- 
teristic of his people, was pleased to conceive that 
it was from dislike of the language of his fathers, 
that I refused to sing. He insisted in a peremp- 
tory tone upon my compliance. I repeated that 
it was imposiible. He became warmer upon the 
subject, and on my host interfering, his unrea- 
sonable anger was directed to him. Sir Donald 
was a corpulent man, and from his appearance 
had evidently tasted to satiety of the world’s 
good things—especially at the dinner-table. He 
had already imbibed copiously my friend’s cham- 
pagne, as his ruddy face, and impetuous manner 
sufficiently indicated. He rose in his chair in a 
very excited style, with a glass in his hand, for 
what purpose I never knew, for at that momént, 
amedical gentleman at my right, to the utter 
dismay of us all, snatched up a jug of water 
which was standing near him, and discharged the 
contents directly in Sir Donald’s face. The ob- 
ject of treatment so outrageous and extraordinary 
fell instantly into his chair, and we all rushed to 
his assistance ; he was recovering from an apo- 
plectic fit. The medical gentleman, by indica- 
tions well-known to the initiated, had discovered 
his state the moment Sir Donald was on his feet, 
aad availing himself, with admirable presence of 
mind, of the jug of water, had saved his life. 
The shock drove the blood from the head. 

The moment the squire had partially recovered, 
he called in a weak toice for our host. 

“Sir,” said he, “my impetuous temper has 
nearly cost me my life. I freely apologize to 
you and to yon all for the improprieties of speech 
and manner into which it has betrayed me!” 

His carriage was brought to the door; we 
assisted him into it. He was still very weak, 
nd the medical gentleman and myself agreed 
to accompany him. We reached the mansion, 
and each giviag Sir Donald a shoulder for sup- 
port, conducted him slowly to the door of his 
dwelling. As we were ascending the steps, the 
door opened, and beheld my fellow-worshipper 
in the little church in the Isle of Wight. She 
was the picture of confusion and amazement, on 
beholding me ; sensations which instantly chang- 
ed to those of alarm, as she noticed the condition 
of Sir Donald. My feelings, I will not attempt 
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to describe. Iwas confounded, amazed at her 
surpassing beauty, and it all ended in my being 
affected with such a contemptible mauvaise honte, 
that I neither spoke to her nor recognized her. 

“ Ah,” said Sir Donald; “there is my little 
Grace, always the first to welcome her poor 
father, in sickness or in health !” 

He introduced us to his daughter. I bowed 
to her as if she were a stranger, my heart flutter- 
ing, and my self-confidence disappearing in a 
way that made me despjse myself. 

For an hour I was in the room with her with- 
out once setting my eyes upon her. I saw her 
mother and a pretty cousin to whom I had also 
been introduced, and discussed the nature of 
apoplexy with Sir Donald, and the medical gen- 
tleman, with great fluency, but not a word or look 
did I exchange with her. At last Sir Donald 
was conducted to bed, his wife, the pretty cousin, 
and the medical gentleman accompanying, and I 
was left alone in the old parlor with Miss Grace 
McPherson. 

I had taken a volume from the table, and was 
commencing to turn over the leaves. 

“Have you forgotten me, sir!” inquired a 
soft voice near me ; “if youhave,” she added,asI 
started from my seat, “TI have not forgotten you !” 

She wore a carnation in her hair. The hue 
of the flower was not deeper than that of her 
cheek as she stood and extended her hands to me, 
who as I rose, held forth both of mine. 

“ Pardon my embarrassment, my ill-breeding,” 
said I, warmly; for I was anxious to make 
amends for my stupidity; “I shall never forget 
you if I live to be a hundred years old!” 

Women have a perception of the workings of 
the heart far more quick and subtle than we have. 
She knew that my volubility was forced, that 
while I appeared to be occupied with everybody 
but her, she was the only person who was ac- 
tually ranning in my thoughts; and so she told 
me, with a face suffused with crimson. In proof 
of my last assertion, I assured her of the assiduity 
with which I had pursued my investigations in 
the little village, and particularly of my long 
suffering before the doctor’s windows. 

I have but a word to say in fulfilment of my 
obligations to the reader. I promised to tell you 
how I extricated myself from the dilemma with 
which I began. I did it in a manner most sat- 
isfactory to all parties; to Sir Donald Me- 
Pherson, because he had been long waiting for a 
son-in-law; to Miss Grace McPherson, because 
she always delighted in gratifying her fond father, 
and to myself, for I was made the happiest fel- 
low in the world for the rest of my life—I mar- 
ried the young lady. ‘ 
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THE FLORIST. 
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The Flor Florist. Canterbury Bells. 
A lady friend writes us that in the cultivation of this 
precepts taugh beautiful ornament of the flower garden, she has been able 
Beoutiful to cause them to bloom later and more profusely than her 


House Plants healthy. 

Dr. Priestly was the first to show that the leaves of 
plants absorb carbonic acid gas by their upper surfaces, 
and give out oxygen by their under ones, thereby tending 
to purify the air in as far as animal life is concerned, be- 
cause carbonic acid gas is pernicious to animals, and oxy- 
gen is what that life requires. 
Plowers in Winter. 

By taking up trees or shrubs in the spring, at budding- 
time, with some of their own soil among the roots, and 
placing them upright in a cellar till October, then trans- 
planting them into pots, and watering them with a solu- 
tion of half an ounce of sal ammoniac to a pint of rain 
water, you will have summer flowers in wintes. 


The Hollyhock. 

This noble flower should not be introduced into small 
parterres, as their straggling roots interfere with smaller 
species. Nothing, however, is more ornamental in clumps 
of ornamental trees; planted in small clusters, they re- 
quire a strong soil, and are sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand exposed situations. 

— 
Roses. 

A little guano in your rose-pots will produce a most 
rapid growth and flower—not too much. Be careful not 
to let any particles of the guano get into the eyes, or any 
fresh wound of the hands; work it in with a stick, and 
leave none upon the surface. 


Curious Fact. 

Plants grown in rooms turn not only thelr leaves but 
their branches towards the window—showing the neces- 
sity of light for their preper sustenance and growth. 
Some plants in flower will open their petals to the light of 
a lamp, and close them again when it is extinguished. 


Cuttings, if inserted in a mere mass of earth, will hardly 
throw out roots, while, if inserted at the sides of the pots, 
80 as to touch the pot in their whole length, they seldom 
fail to become reoted plants. 

Bespiration. 

Plants respire by their leaves, as animals do by their 
breathing apparatus, and it is on this account that 
keeping the leaves clear is so very essential to the health 
of plants. 


House Planta. 

Water, heat, air and light are the four essential stimu- 
snts to plants; water, hest and air to promote growth; 
and light to render that growth perfect. 

The Tulid Mania. 

In Holland and Belgium, at the height of the tulip 
mania, a brewery at Lille, valued at $6000, was given by 
its proprietor for a single root. 


Half an inch in depth is quite sufficient for the plant- 
ing of small seed of any description. +, 


neighbors, by trimming off carefully the flowers as fast as 
they wilt. A little attention of this sort will produce a 
most favorable result on all flowering plants. 


Parlor Plants. 

Parlor plants cannot be enjoyed in perfection withont 
considerable labor. They should be carefully and often 
washed with a soft sponge and clean water, the earth in 
the pots kept rich and moist, and a light cloth thrown 
over them when the room is swept. 


Dahlias. 

A friend on Long Island writes us: “T spoiled my 
dahlias last season by manuring them. They will not 
bear it; it makes them run to leaf and stem. They be- 
came very luxuriant, but they did not bear the flower. 
A little sand is good for them.” 

‘Weather Indicators, 

Many flowers are excellent weather indicators. The 
crefoil, the convolvulus, and some other plants contract 
their leaves before a shower, or during dull, cloudy weath- 
er. It has long been noticed, also, by florists, that flow- 
ers give out increased perfume before a shower. 


Insects. . 

Plants in rows are liable to be attacked by aphNtes. 
These insects are readily removed by tobacco smoke or 
tobacco water. Camphorated water may be used by those 
who cannot endure the smell of tobacco. 


Seedlings or Cuttings. 

As plants accustomed to a greenhouse atmosphere do 
not thrive very well when transferred to that of acommon 
sitting parlor, it is best to raise plants from the seed or 
from cuttings. 


Plants In-doors. 

No painting, sculpture, or upholstery, can equal the 
delicious beauty ot sweet flowers in the parlor or sitting- 
room. Their moral influence is refining even upon the 
youngest mem bers of the family circle. 


Moss Roses. 

In propagating these delightful plants, remember that 
they love a cool soil and cool aspect. They will soon fade 
away if exposed constantly to the sun. 


The sweetest Flowers. 

Gardening is healthy and delightful amusement for 
both sexes. No flowers afford such pleasure as those our 
own hands have cultivated. 

Salt. 

There is probably no plant that will not be benefited 
by an oecasional moistening at the roots with a snail 
quantity of salt and water, especially parlor flowers. 


Watering Plants. 

Choose the evening always for this, even with in-door 
plants. In summer no garden flower will bear to be wa- 
tered while the sun shines upon it. 


Pinks. 

You should never allow two buds to grow side by side 
ona pink stem. Clip offvene and you beautify and en- 
large the other greatly... 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


Breakfast Dish. 

Take some thin slices of fresh-smoked beef, put into a 
stew-pan with only water sufficient to cover them, stew a 
few minutes, then stir in a little flour and water to thick- 
en, with a seasoning of pepper and butter. This is very 


nice and simple, but may be improved by beating in an’ 


egg or two. 


In cooking Fish. 

In preparing boiled fish for the table it is very desirable 
to have it served with the flesh as firm as possible. This 
carr be accomplished by.putting a small piece of saltpetre 
with the salt into the water in which it is boiled; a quar- 
ter of an ounce is enough for a gallon. 


Coffee. 

' Avoid all coffee preparations which are sold grownd. 
Purchase the grain whole and grind it up only as fast as 
it is wanted for use. It would surprise the uninitiated if 
they knew how much burnt peanuts they purchase for 
good coffee in the ground state. 
Weight and Measure. 

A pound of butter is one quart; ten eggs are one pound; 
8 quart of wheat flour is one pound; four tablespoonfuls 
are a wineglass In measure; a quart of dry brown sugar 
weighs one pound and two ounces—white powdered sugar 
one ounce less. 


A rich Drink. 

Boil a quart of cider, beat four eggs to a froth and stir 
them rapidly into the boiling liquid, add a few grains of 
allspice and five or six cloves, with sugar to taste, and 
you have a drink “ fit for a king.” 

Small Birds. 

Doubtless the best mode of cooking small birds is to 
broil them. Split them open down the back, spread 
them flat, broil very gently, butter them, salt and pepper, 
and serve quickly. 


Begs. 

Never use eggs, if possible, until they are at least one 
day old, for that part which constitutes the white is not 
properly set until at least twelve hours after they have 
been laid. 


Tea. 


Black tea is healthier than green. Hyson and Souchong 
mixed together, half-and-half, make a delightful beverage. 
There is a certain poisonous matter, however, in all green 
tea. 


Meats. 

When the weather will admit of it, all meats improve 
by keeping—beef and mutton a week, and poultry half 
that time. Keep cool and airy, but do not let it freeze. 


At Table. 

Instruct your servants always to serve a guest at the 
left hand; « cup of tea or coffee id thus received with the 
right hand, and so of every other article used st table. 


A nice Dish. . 

Slices of cold fowl, warmed with hot water, and then 
fried brown in sweet butter, make a most delicious dish 
for breakfast or tea. Serve quickly while hot. 
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Mahogany and Marble. 
Do not use soap in cleaning either; wash in clean water 


“and rub quickly until entirely dry, witha soft cloth. A 


little sweet oil rabbed on occasionally will give them a 
neat polish. Where varnish has been removed from ma- 
hogany, rubbing with a little sweet oil will generally re- 
store the appearance entirely. 
Breakfast Meat Cakes. 

Chop such cold meat as you may happen to have very 
fine, and season it with pepper and salt; prepare a batter 
of flour, lay a large spoonful of batter in the griddle, 
which must be buttered, and on the batter place a spoon- 
ful of the meat, covering it also with batter; brown both 
sides and serve hot. ° 
Remedies for Burns. 

Dr. Reese gives it as his opinion that but few, if any, of 
the terrible burns and scalds which now result in death 
would prove fatal, if a few pounds of flour could be 
promptly applied to the wounds, and repeated until the 
inflammatory stage had passed. 


Grease Spots. 

The following method of removing grease spots from 
woolen cloth may be tried. Mix three ounces of spirits 
of wine with three ounces of French chalk and one ounce 
of pipe-clay. Apply the mixture wet to the spot; when 
dry, brush it off. 


A nice Pudding. 

A pound of boiled potatoes, made intoa nice mash with 
sweet milk, add half a pound of white sugar, six eggs and 
one grated lemon. Bake about forty minutes. This was 
a favorite dish with President Jefferson. 

Roasting Potatoes. 

When you roast potatoes, rub a little butter over the 
skin, which will make them crisp. Another way to serve 
potatoes, is to boil them, skin and roll them in yolk of 
egg, and brown before the fire. 


To make common Sealing-Wax. 

To every one ounce of shell-lac take half an ounce each 
of rosin and vermilion, all reduced to a fine powder. 
Place them over a moderate fire and melt them. oe 
color will do as well as vermilion. 


Smoking Lamps. 

Soak your wicking in strong vinegar and dry carefully, 
if you are troubled from smoking lamps. You may then 
put the wick up much higher than otherwise. In the use 
of poor oil this is important. 


To repair broken Glass. 

Dissolve some isinglass in gin, just sufficient to cover it ; 
make the broken parts quite warm (better put them into 
@ warm oven), dip them into the liquid, and if possible 
tie them together for a little time. 


Pork. 

This is the best season of the year for cooking fresh 
pork. Be very careful that it is thoroughly done, other- 
wise it is most indigestible and consequently very un- 
healthy. 


To clean Kid Gloves. 

Wash them in a mixture of equal quantities of ammo- 
nia and alcohol. Then rub them dry. The above solu- 
tion will also remove stains and grease from silk and eloth. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Prorrizror. 


SMILES AND TEARS, 

As there is but one step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous, so there is but one step be- 
tween a smile and a tear. In some cases there is 
no dividing line—they melt into each other natur- 
ally, as you have sometimes seen the rain falling 
when the sun was shining. In some natures all 
strong emotions express themselves by laughing 
or weeping indifferently. Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, somewhere tells us of an intelligent 
negro man, who sat next to him in the pit of the 
Edinburgh theatre, during the performance of 
the Rev. Dr. Home’s tragedy of Douglas. He 
was evidently deeply excited by the tragic story, 
but at the moment of the most thrilling pathos, 
when the Ettrick poet, who was narrowly watch- 
ing him, looked to see him melt into tears, he 
burst out into a violent and uncontrollable fit of 


laughter. Yet there was no question that he 
deeply felt the pathos of the passage he thus 
commented on. So we people, on the other 
hand, cry for joy. Rousseau’s nature was so 
exquisitively sensitive that, at the sight of a beau- 
tiful landscape, he would burst into a flood of 
tears. 

There are many April natures easily moved 
either to tears or laughter. We noticed a friend 
of ours lately at a wedding, who was admirably 
calculated to obey the scriptural injunction, to 
weep with those who weep and rejoice with those 
who rejoice. The father of the bride was a jo- 
vial personage—the mother, the reverse. When 
our sympathetic friend congratulated the former 
on the brilliant prospects of his daughter, the 
face of the speaker was radiant with jollity and 
good humor ; but when the mother mourned the 
loss of the daughter, as one who was going to be 
buried rather than married, our versatile friend 
burst ont into such a fit of weeping that his 
handkerchief was absolutely saturated with his 
tears! Our friend can be the life of a merry, 
appreciating party, and yet no one can exceed 
him in exemplary conduct at a funeral. It mat- 
ters not if the deceased be a perfect stranger, for 
his expansive heart embraces all humanity in its 
sympathies, and he regrets a pauper cut off in 
the height of his misery as bitterly as he does an 
heir in the flower of his youth. Such a man is a 
most valuable member of society. - 


A happily blended mixture of pathos and hu- 
mor is characteristic of the highest genius ; for 
the highest genius is an epitome of life with its 
mingled warp and woof of joy and sorrow. 
Perhaps the highest example of this is Shake- 
peare, the master of the haman heart, whose jes- 
ter walks beside his king, whose grave-digger 
jests with his melancholy Hamlet. And in mod- 
ern times Dickens is also an example of this 
combination. 


More coop !—It will be seen that 
we have added to *Ballou’s Dollar Monthly,” 


on pages 290, 291, two new departments of a 
most important and interesting character. ‘These 
will be regularly kept up each month, and will 
alone, in themselves, be worth the price of our 
widely circulated Magazine. The reader, ‘who 
has followed us from the first, will see that our 
aim in this wonderfully cheap publication is per- 
fection. We intend to make it such a work as no 
one can afford to do without! Preserve your 
numbers carefully for binding, and thus have at 
the end of the year, two valuable volumes for 
reference. We bind the Magazine in a handsome, 
ornamental and strong cover, for thirty-eight 
cents each volume, and return in one week. 


A curious Hanpxercuier.—An exchange 
paper, in its advertising columns, asks: ‘ What 
is that which wipes the tear from the eye of the 


It’s 
Dr. ——’s cordial.” 


Uriea, N. ¥.—Sinty-cight years ago the city 
of Utica was at the end of the world, and John — 
Jacob Astor came there on foot, buying furs of 
the Indians he had met with on the route. 

t1ves.—A “ prophet” predicted a short 
time since that in a week New York city would 
be destroyed by an earthquake. The appointed 
time came, and there wasn’t even a shake. 


A nappy Country.—Miss Martineau says 


“happy is the country where factory girls can 
carry parasols, and pig-drivers wear spectacles !’” 


‘Tare Dirrerence.—“ Bill, they say you've 
contracted debts.” “A libel—I’ve enlarged ’em.” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


BOSTON JOKERS. 

There never was a time, except perhaps away 
back in the “ witching-times,” when the clergy and 
the magistracy waged war on old women, when 
there were not two or three professional jokers 
in Boston to rédeem it from the charge of grav- 
ity sometimes brought against it. We fancy that 
even some of the grim old Puritans relaxed now 
and then, though it was fatal to crack a joke at 


the expense of the magistracy or the clergy. 
But about the time of the Revolution, one mem- 


ber-of the clerical body, at least, was as fond of 
jokes as Sidney Smith. What Bostonian can 
forget rare old Mather Byles and his jokes, that 


are heir-loomst Some of his humor was rather 
trying, as for instance, when he called his dutiful 


daughters, who lived to be very old maiden la-~ 


dies, out of bed, on a ay Se ask 
them if they slept warm. 


On one Fast day, when he was going to ex- 
change with a neighboring minister, and rode 
out, to keep his appointment, on horseback, the 
moment he espied his clerical brother, he gave 
his horse the whip, and bore down on him like a 
whirlwind. “What is the matter?” cried the 
other. “Matter?” replied Byles. “ Nothing— 
only it’s fust day!” Now that joke about Fast 
day is perpetrated by hundreds annually, news- 
paporially and orally—it is the property of Bos- 
ton—like the Old South Church. Byles was a 
determined joker, When he could ill afford it, 
he painted his little “sanctum” brown, that he 
might be able to say to his visitors: ‘ You see 
T’m in a brown study.” 

We can just faintly remember another old 
Boston joker, dead and gone this many a long 
year. This was Robert Hewes, who used to live 
at the corner of Washington (then Newbury) 
aud Essex Streets, a very ingenious man, who 
set up the first glass works in New England. 
He was also what is called a “ natural bone-set- 
ter,” and he taught the broadsword exercise, 
cudgelling and fencing. His sign used to read, 
**bone-breaker and bone-setter.” But he was a 
practical joker. He would gallop after people 
on the sidewalk, shouting as if at the heels of a 
wild, runaway horse ; undertake to teach gouty 
gentlemen dancing, and redeem his promise by 
stinging the calves of their legs with a dog-whip ; 
and play a variety of such pranks, better relish- 
éd by the million than the choicest wit. He 
used to wake up his wife every morning by tick- 
ling her nose with a peacock’s feather. One day 
she was proof against the application, and though 
the feather was handled with unusual skill, gave 
no signs of susceptibility. Poor woman! she 
never woke up in this world—she had died with- 
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out a struggle in the night. Her husband, who 
was tenderly attached to her, laid down his 
feather and wept. He had no heart to play any 
more jokes ; his “ occupation was gone,” and he 
ceased to be reckoned one of the fraternity of 
“ Boston jokers.” 


> 


NAVIGATION ON THE LAKES. 

Those who live far away from the Great Lakes, 
and have never seen them when lashed into fury 
by the storm, can have but a faint conception of 
the danger of navigation, and the hazard of those 
who sail upon these inland seas. The season of 
1856 will long be remembered as one of disasters 
on the lakes, and when the statistics of the loss 
of life and property are prepared, as they soon 
will be by the Board of Underwriters, the figures 
will astonish even those who reside on the shores. 
A rough estimate of the disasters thus far foots 


up an aggregate loss of fifty vessels of various 
kinds during the past season. A number of these 
vessels disappeared and not a soul of their crews 
was left to tell the tale of destruction. Not less 
than three hundred lives were lost, and propesty 
amounting to millions. 


It.ustrations.—In our next number we shall 
commence to illustrate ‘‘ Ballou’s Dollar Month- 
ly.” Subscribe at once, and secure the volume 
complete. We can still supply the back numbers 
to January Ist, 57. Now is the time. We want 
every family in the land to be in the monthly 
receipt of this ‘miracle of cheapness.” Our 
large publishing establishment, and unusual facil- 
ities, enable us to issue the work at $1 a year, 
while others charge $3 for a similar work. 


Gammon.—A political speaker, wishing to ob- 
tain German votes, assured a large body of Teu- 
tons, that, although he was not a German him- 
self, he had a young brother who was excessively 
fond of German sausages. 


Querr Casz.—Two blockheads went out to 
fight a duel lately from Paris. Hard rain—two 
shots—no hit—parties caught cold—both died. 


Ontonras.—Every leaded article in “ Ballou’s 
Dollar Monthly,” is written expressly for this 
establishment, and paid for. 

Bixpine.—aAll styles of binding done at this 
office, at the lowest rates, and in the best manner. 


«When good sense seems morose, 
shall we blame it, or ourselves ? 
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GILDED CRIME. 

We are glad that the plea of insanity did not 
avail Huntington, the New York forger, and that 
he has been consigned to the State prison instead 
of the lunatic asylum. His counsel claimed that 
he was insane because he squandered large sums 
of money on trifles. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary in this. “Light come, light gone,” 
says the old proverb. Men value money by the 
toil of hand or brain it costs to acquire. If a 
man can command thousands by the dash of a 
pen, he will be very likely to stake thousands on 
the turn ofa card. One of our exchanges says : 

“The fabled revenue of the Comte of Monte 
Cristo was nothing to that of Huntington! The 
opulence of all New York lay at his disposal. 
He could afford to live without apprehension in 
a style of magnificence. Women and wine, cards 
and horses, in all their costliest array of prodigal 
disbursements, could not begin to affect his magic 
income. His steel pen was his Mariposa. His 
ink-stand was his gold mine, more inexhaustible 
than California. His handwriting was the ‘open 
sesame’ that exposed to him the piled-up stores 
of Oriental treasures. He was the modern Alad- 
din, and the genii of the quill stood prepared to 
build for him palaces and gardens, robe him in 
purple and fine linen, and cover him with daz- 
gling jewels. He had but to choose whose name 
he should append to paper, and the credit of that 
name became his own. But, sooner or later, an 
imposture, however popular, must stand exposed. 
One poor note accidentally reached the hands of 
the firm it purported to hold responsible, and— 
the romance ended !” 

But there must be “something rotten in the 
state of Denmark,” when such crimes are com- 
mitted. Society must bear some part of the 
blame—inexorable society, which requires wealth, 
enormous wealth, in those admitted within its 
charmed circle. Where inordinate revererice is 
paid to money, then money will be had at what- 
ever risk of reputation, health or peace. So 
long as true refinement, talent, genius, learning 
and wit are set aside, and a premium bestowed 
on vulgar extravagance, just so long will crimes 
against property be perpetrated. We fear it is 
true that, “let but a man appear rich, no ques- 
tions will be asked as to how he comes by his 
money.” We fear the advice of the corrupt 
father to his son, “Get rich—honestly if you 
can, but at any rate, get rich,” has been exten- 
sively followed. 


Sucar Eatine.— We must be a sweet-toothed 
people. We now consume from 28 to 29 pounds 
of sugar for each individual in the United States. 


BEAUTY BY THE MILE. 

There are some people who have such a ma- 
nia for figures and statistics that they are for 
reducing everything to sums in arithmetic or 
measures in quantity. One of these geniuses 
tells us that Lowell has a mile of beauty—that 
is, if the pretty factory girls of Lowell stood in 
arow they would reach a mile in length. In 
estimating beauty, now-a-days, by the way, some 
allowance should be made for the breadth. But 
we think this ciphering genius has missed a fig- 
ure; for if it be true that “a miss is good as a 
mile,” then, as there are about three thousand 
misses in Lowell, we should have allowed the 
Spindle Gity three thousand miles of loveliness. 
To be more exact, we are willing to concede it 
several acres of loveliness. Another of these 
human calculating machines computed that a 
certain lady at the opera wore a pint of dia- 
monds. We wish some one of them would tell us 
how many paces are requisite to circumnavigate 
a lady in the fullest amplitude of crinoline—the 
problem might be solved, though he would have 
to go a roundabout way to get at it. 


G@HEAPNESS AND ENTERPRISE.—Two years since, Mr. Bal- 
lou, of “* Baliow’s Pictorial,” issued the fret 
number of his “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” It 
was not anticipated at the outset that it would achieve 
any great degree of success, among the multiplicity of 
magazines, but its remarkable cheapness,—containing one 
hundred pages of original matter in each number,—at- 
tracted general attention, and the subscription list in- 
creased rapidly. An illustrated humorous department 
was added, an other improvements made, and still the 
work rap) until the present edition 
venshes copies! t is only in connection with so 
bli that such a work 
can be got up at such a ae.” Its great success has made 
it a feature of Mr. Ballou’s = peer and he 
is still further improving beautifying the Dolla 
Monthly, which is soon to be also panes Musteated 
without any addition of price. At the present rate of 

the Magazine will circulate one hundred thousand 
copies by July next —Boston Daily Ledger. 


To THE one dol- 
lar in a letter, writing the name of the subscriber 
plainly, and also of the post-office, county and 
state, where the person resides. Direct to M. M. 
Batiov, 22 Winter Street, Boston, and the 
Magazine will reach you by return of mail. 


Horse RarLtroaps.— We were prejudiced 
against these modern innovations at first, but 
that they are an undoubted and necessary publie 
convenience, is now our firm conviction. 


THE Wortp’s Ponr.—Shakspeare is being 
translated into Bohemian. We shall next hear 
of the bard of Avon in Japan. x" 


Onrormat.—When an old bachelor is advised 
to marry, what part of California does he name 
in his testy answer? Mariposa (Marry ! poh! sir.) 
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‘EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 

Some of the most intellectual men the world 
has ever known have been noted for their absent- 
mindedness. One of the most remarkable ge- 
niuses of this kind was Rouelle, who has been 
called the father of French chemistry. At his 
lectures he usually employed his brother and his 
nephews as assistants, they performing his vari- 
ous experiments for him. These aids were not 
always at hand. Rouelle would then call out, 
“Nephew! eternal nephew!” And if the eter- 
nal nephew did not make his appearance, he 
would go himself into the little back rooms of 
his laboratory to hunt up the articles he required. 
During this operation, he still continued his les- 
eons, as if his auditors were present, and usu- 
ally got through his demonstration by the time 
he got back to his rostrum. One day, being for- 
saken by his brother and his nephew, and mak- 
ing his experiments alone, he said: ‘“ You see, 
gentlemen, this boiler on this furnace. Well, if 
I should stop stirring it a single moment, an ex- 
plosion would follow which would blow us all up 
sky high.” Of course, he forgot to keep on 
stirring—a tremendous explosion took place, and 
two hundred young gentlemen were pitched into 
the garden. Luckily, no one was seriously hurt, 
for the greatest force of the explosion had oc- 
curred in the fireplace, and the professor got off 
with the loss of his chimney and his bob tailed 
coat. We should not care to study chemistry 
with one of these absent-minded geniuses. 


Ovr CrrcuLation.—We are steadily increas- 
ing in the number of our already mammoth 
edition, At the time of writing this paragraph, 
the subscription columns are not footed up; this 
we shall do, however, and at the moment of going 
to press, place the total on the last page of the 
cower. 


Extremes mMEET.—When an English con- 
vict commits a heinous offence, he is transported 
for life, and when a lover marries the girl of his 
heart, he professes to be transported for life 
also. 


> 


Farm-work 1x Bapgen.—Most of the out- 
door work is performed by women, and when 
animals are used, they employ cars. The men 
officiate as drivers and general superintendents. 


Srmrmariry.—Love and death resemble each 
other in many points. Both of them are blind, 
both are armed with darts, and both equally cruel 


_ A Marryr.—aA martyr is a gentleman who 
has no objection to a stake or a chop. 


AVARICE. 

We knew a miserly old hunk, rich as Croesus, 
who used to soak his firewood, and he always 
bought green, in the water butt, in order to econ- 
omize fuel when the thermometer was sixteen 
degrees below zero. His family, some of whom 
were invalids, unable to work for a living, would 
actually have starved but for the kindness of the 
neighbors, who sent them in broken victuals 
daily. But the ingenious expedients of this 
respectable old gentleman to save his substance 
were not half so ingenious as that of another old 
fellow. One day Miser No. 2 was at, breakfast, 
when a friend, who happened in to see him, and 
who was not asked to sit down, of course, found 
him catching flies. His hand trembled so that 
for a long time the volatile insects escaped. At 
last he mastered an unhappy blue-bottle, lifted 
the cover of the sugar pot and popped in his 
prisoner. “ What are you doing that for?” asked 
the astonished friend. ‘O, nothing,” replied the 
skinflint. “I don’t want my servants to steal 
the sugar. There’s a little hole in the cover to 
give the fly air. If the rascal lifts the cover, the 
blue-bottle will escape, and then I'll give the 
plunderer a good dressing—I assure you.” Yet 
that man is worth $150,000! 


> 


D1sInTERESTEDNESS.—An editor, previous to 
the late campaign, said, “For President, we 
shall support the candidate most: likely to win, 
whenever we can find out which one it is, and 
for our disinterested support, we expect no less 
than a custom-house appointment.” 


Arr Comrarisons.—An itinerant preacher, 
who used to make some noise in this country, 
said that youth might be compared to a comma, 
manhood to a semi-colon, and old age to a colon, 
to which death puts a period or full stop. 


A toxe Nosr.—A Paisley weaver, having 
unluckily knocked the skin off his nose, and 
having np court-plaster at hand, used one of his 
gummed tickets, which read, as usual, “ War- 
ranted 350 yards long.” 


>» 


Acoravatine.—An exchange paper thinks 
it is aggravating to gee a gentleman waltzing 
with your wife, without enjoying the privilege of 
tightening his cravat for him. 


Wittr.—That was a capital toast that was 
given by a Yankee at the Montreal celebration. 
“ The locomotive—the only good motive for rid- 
ing a man on 4 rail.” 
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GOING TOO FAR. 

There are some people who never know when 
to stop. Give them an inch dnd they are sure to 
take an ell. Beau Brummell was ruined by pre- 
suming too far on the good graces of George IV. 
Supping one timé with that illustrious scion of 
royalty, whom Thackeray serves up so spicily in 
his lectures on the “Four Georges,” the beau, 
who desired the presence of the waiter, said to 
his companion, “ George, ring that bell.” “Gen- 
tleman George” rang the bell as he was desired, 
but he ordered his carriage, and from that time 
forth spoke never a word to his quondam com- 
panion. The emperor Alexander I., of Russia, 
pleasantly rebuked the presumption of Fougeres, 
a French comedian, who was very intimate with 
him in St. Petersburg. Having heard the czar 
say that he was never frightened in his life, Fou- 
geres sprang upon him suddenly in the Park, 
and startled him for a moment. “So! your 
majesty was frightened !” said the audacious 
Frenchman. After this, Alexander treated the 
practical joker very coldly. One night the 
Frenchman was awakened at midnight by the 
glare of torches round the bed, and beheld it 
surrounded by officers in uniform. He was or- 
dered to dress himself instantly. ‘“ Whither do 
you mean to take me?” “To Siberia!” He 
was taken down stairs, blindfolded, placed upon 
a sledge, and driven forty miles with the ther- 
mometer ten degrees below zero. Half dead with 
cold and fright, he was taken from the sledge at 
last and carried into a warm atmosphere. The 
bandage was removed from his eyes; he saw 
himself in a splendid apartment, surrounded by 
ladies and gentlemen brilliantly attired, while 
from the centre of a magnificent group advanced 
the Emperor Alexander himself, and who took 
him by the hand, and said, with a smile: “So! 
you were frightened—really ?” They were now 
quits. It is almost unnecessary to say, that the 
emperor, having determined to pay back the 
comedian in his own coin, had caused him to be 
driven through the streets of the capital for four 
hours, a prey to feelings of intense anxiety. It 
was a lesson the Frenchman never forgot. Had 
the Emperor Paul been the principal actor, then, 
instead of a transient drive, the journey might 
have been one of some twenty thousand versts, 
and the joker might have been allowed to com- 
pare for himself the reality of the scenery of 
Siberia with the descriptions in Madame Cotting’s 
exquisite little novel, “Elizabeth.” The moral 
of the story would then have been that, “ it is ill 
playing with edged tools.” — 

A Big Max.—A man recently died in Ten- 
nessee, who weighed 527 pounds. 


“EDITOR'S TABLE. 


WHIMSICAL FANCIES, . 
Deeply as insanity is to be deplored, and sfrong- 
ly as it awakens regret and sorrow, still some of 
the fancies of the insane provoke a smile. A sol 
dier, wounded on the field of Austerlitz, was strack 
with a delirious conviction that he was but an il 
made model of his former self. “You ask how 
Father Lambert is,” he would say: “he is dead 
—killed at Austerlitz ; that which you now see is 
a mere machine made in his likeness.” A Bour 
bon prince thought himself dead, and refused to 
eat until his friends invited him to dine with Tu- 
renne and other French heroes, long since depart- 
ed. There was a tradesman who thought him- 
self a seven-shilling piece, and advertised himself 
thus: “If my wife presents me for payment, 
don’t change me.” In Paris there lived a man 
who thought he had been guillotined with others, 
and when Napoleon was emperor their heads were 
all restored, but in the general scramble he had 
got the wrong one. A newspaper editor fancied 
that he was a paragraph, and, as he lay in bed, 
debated whether he should rise altogether, or 
sentence by sentence. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 

One of the keenest retorts we ever renrember 
reading, was that administered by a Russian 
lady. She had been engaged to dine with Tal- 
leyrand, who was then minister of foreign affairs, 
but was detained a full hour by some fnexpected 
accident. The famished guests grumbled and 
looked at their watches. Qn the lady’s entrance, 
one of the company observed to his neighbor, in 
Greek, ‘When a woman is neither young nor 
handsome, she ought to arrive betimes.” The 
lady, turning round, sharply answered the satir- 
ist, in the same language: “ When a woman 
has the misfortune to dine with savages, she 
always arrives too soon.” 


A new Ipga.—A very gentlemanly individual, 
who had been deprived of a valuable umbrella, — 
posted up the following notice: ‘‘ Who was the 
gentleman who exchanged umbrellas with us the 
other day, and forgot to leave his ¥”’ 


A Russian Law.—By one of the laws of 
Russia, ladies of fortune are not allowed to marry 
foreigners. At least, if they do, they must bring 
their captive knights to live in Russia. 


A Query.—Why onght Queen Victoria to 
mend her own broken China? You will never 


guess—because she’s Victoria Regina (Re-joiner.) 


Tuar’s so.—Compliments are prismatic bub- 
bles blown with the aid of soft soap. 
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COUNTRY LIFE, 
Living in the country now-a-days is not what 
it was twenty-five or thirty years ago. Whether 
the change is for the better or the worse, we will 
not undertake to decide now; we merely men- 
tion the fact. Railroads have done the business ; 
they have “‘citified ” the country. Before their 
day, 8 country gentleman or lady was known at 
a glance; now you cannot tell them in Washing- 
ton Street from citizens to the ‘ manor born.” 
Then rural costumes were a study and a delight ; 
now Broadway and Cranberry Centre dress in 
common. Crinolines flaunt among the green 
hills of Vermont, and Paris bonnets, not a month 
aid, are seen in parish churches two hundred 
miles from the metropolis. City fashions and 
luxuries travel everywhere—only, like time, they 
vary a few minutes, according to the latitude. 

There are very few farm-houses now; but a 
plenty of “villas,” “halls,” and “cottages of 
gentility.” LEvery farm-house, where the owner 
is @ man of any means, has its dratvying-room, 
its piano, its ottoman, its polished grates and its 
coal fire. There was far less state in the olden 
time, but to our taste, far more geniality and 
comfort. We like those huge fire-places, with 
the andirons and the pile of walnut, and oak, 
and chestnut sending a roaring blaze up the 
chimney and a beautiful heat upon a wide circle 
of happy faces. Then—to borrow Hawthorne’s 
tlea—we could rally in defence of our altars 
and our hearths—but who could think of fight- 
ing for our grates and stoves! 

We have seen country drawing-rooms that 
emulated Fifth Avenue saloons; but, the local- 
ity considered, they gave us not half the plea- 
sure of the old-fashioned country parlor, with 
homespun carpet, its cherry-wood table, its spin- 
dlelegged chairs, its little bit of a looking-glass, 
tts mourning: piece on the wall— 

“ 

the two or three shells, and the peacock’s feathers 
on the mantels, with perhaps a China image or 
two; and, in summer, a generons bunch of as- 
paragus tops in the chimney borner. If we go 
out of town in search of rusticity now, we don’t 
find the country—only fragments of city life. 
Everybody is polished up, and, we can’t help 
thinking, a little starched, too, as if the smooth- 
ing-iron of civilization required a little stiffness 
of material to work out its elegant effects. We 
cannot help grumbling now and then at the 
changes we note. 


> 
> 


Musicat.—Being tossed by an infuriated bull 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


and always q 
on the tomb of a lady in a country churchyard. 


HASTENING TO BE RICH. 

The struggle for wealth is going on among us 
with fearful activity—the desire for acquiring 
riches speedily being the ruling passion of the 
day. It was only the other day that we were 
reading of the case of a wealthy business man 
of New York, a millionaire merchant prince of 
the Fifth Avenue, carried from the scene of his 
worldly splendor to the insane hospital, bereft of 
reason, it was stated, through his intense devo- 
tion to the cares of commerce. Probably that 
man looked forward to the period when he should 
abandon business entirely, and lead a life of ease 
with the fruits of his exertion. But in the mean- 
time he gave himself no resp; body and brain 
were tasked to the utmost; all the faculties of 
his nature, stimulated to intense activity, had 
been consumed in the pursuit of a certain stand- 
ard of wealth. All at once outraged Nature 
gave way and terribly avenged herself, and he 
became, what he made himself—a wreck. The 
papers are full of such warning examples, and 
against ‘such a career, the remote simplicity of 
our fathers appeals in vain. As the days of re- 
publican manners become more remote, we cling 


to new fashions, regardless of the wrecks they 
cause around us. 


Lrpetiixe Nature.—There are some people 
indifferent to the finest scenery. Mrs. Bray says 
that some of the foaming rivers in Switzerland 
are nothing but dirty soap suds, as if it had been 
washing day in the mountains. 


» 


Sun’s NOT ALONE Bina poor woman recently 
applied to a charitable institution in Philadelphia 
for assistance, giving as a reason why she needed 
relief that her husband followed polities for a 
living, and it did not support his family. 


Joxrnc.—Some of our readers may not per 
haps have heard of Tom Cooke’s joke, when a 
person told him he could sing very high and very 
low. “ Yes, and very middling, too,” said Cooke. 


Battimors Beties. — The “ monumental 
city ” is famed the wide world over for the beau- 


y ty of its daughters. No stranger can fail to visit 
it without being impressed with their loveliness. 


A coop Cuaracter.— She was always busy 
,” was the epitaph we once read 


GarpExine.—Who wouldn’t be a gardener 


He commands his thyriie, raises his celery (sal- 


may be called a quick movement on two horns! 


ary) yearly, and is the master of the mint. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The sultan of Turkey wont have raflroads 
established in his dominions. 

During the last 25 years, 6773 men have been 
executed in Italy for political offences. 

The Limerick Chronicle says the public there 
buy aquafortis for whiskey. 

The main drainage of London is to be carried 
to the German ocean. si 

Russia is about pe Peye times the size of 
France, and 138 times that of England. 

The London Times was first printed by steam 
in 1814, and has kept the country in hot water 
ever since. 

The London Athenzeum announces the discov- 
ery of a buried Greek city in the Levant, by Mr. 
Newton, British Vice Consul at Coz. 

Lady Byron, wife of the celebrated poet, has, 
by the death of the incumbent, inherited the title 

Baroness Wentworth. 
in one sense greatest mili monarch 
Europe, without a field 

According to the latest returns made on the 
subject, there is an increase of about twenty 
cent. in the number of gas works in Great Bri- 
tain in the last five years. 

The Swiss Federal army amounts to 162,000 
men, of whom 3000 are cavalry, 12,000 riflemen, 
2000 engineers, and 14,000 artillery, The Swiss 
put on a bold front against Prussia. 

Some of the musical boy of the continent 
étate that a divorced wife of Omar Pasha, being 
in great distress, is about to travel through Eu- 
rope, giving concerts. The lady is said to be an 
excellent pianist, and is Hungarian by birth. 

The mercantile marine of Greece has increased 
amazingly ; it numbers at present 1500 large and 
2900 smaller vessels, with an burthen 
of 260,000 tons, and employing 30,000 active and 
expert sailors. 

Owing to the scarcity in bullion, the cae 
French dealers in gold, who furnish the Con ers 
with their raw material, have stddently refused to 
give any credit whatever. This measure has 
already compelled many smal! manufacturers to 
to leave off work. 

It is rare that a public officer in England is 
removed, yet the Polmentir General has ordered 
the removal of a postmaster in the county of 
Kent, on no other ground than that of being dis- 
courteous to those who had business ‘his 
office. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce J 
in France has directed the prefects of depart- 
ments to report to him the extent of sowing in 
wheat and ether grain which has been made this 
autumn, The object of the minister is to form 
an estimate as to the yield of the next harvest. 

The winter in Europe has so far been very 
cold. Vast quantities of snow have fallen in 
Austria. On the first of December the roads 
east of Vienna were le- on account of 

the snow, and in Vienrf& such vast masses of 
snow had accumulated in the streets that all 


locomotion was greatly impeded. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The London Herald says the Hudson’s Bay 
Company will be called on to give up its charter. 

Austria is fi out a steam frigate for the 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the eminent nov- 
elist, has recently been elected Lord Rector of 


Glasgow University. 

A statue has been erected in Trafalgar Square, 
London, to the memory of- Gen. Charles J. Na- 
pier, the conqueror of Scinde. 

The black sovereign of Abyssinia has organ- 
ized a system of C — uliarly his own, 
and proposes to convert ica to it by fire 
and sword. 

An English traveller, desirous of a a 
memorial of Madame de 
the sum of eighteen thousand the staircase 


of her chateau at Provence. 
The adulteration and even manufacture of 
py are practised in France to an extent which 
as provoked complaints in the journals and pe- 
titions to the Minister of Agriculture. 


The death of a Wesleyan minister, the Rev. - 


Robert Crozier, is mentioned in the English pa- 
in his ninety-first preached on 
the evening before he died. yey 
A German, with whom Bayard Taylor formed 
a friendship, has conveyed to him, as a free gift, 
an estate near the Thuringian forest. It contains 
a beautiful residence, built in 1760 by one of the 
ministers of Ernest II. 
The new marriage laws which have just been 
blished in Austria ize the marriage of a 


y of fourteen with a girl of twelve as valid, 
but the parties are to be they are 
of age. 


Aman at Berlin, in some difficul- 

ties, cut up his wife and two children with a 

and then cut his own throat with a ra- 

zor. The next day a lo ticket which he had 
bought turned out a prize of 4000 francs. 

An enormous wolf recently entered the village 
of Szymanow (Poland) in the open day, seized a 
child six years of age and carried it off. The 
villagers pursued, but without success. The 
half-eaten remains of the child were afterwards 


found. , 

It is proposed to have a festival in honor of 
Handel at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, at 
which three of his oratorios are to be per- 
formed, with an orc of two thousand train- 
ed vocalists, and three hundred instrumentalists. 
“This event is to happen in May next. 

They are about to erect a monument to the 
immortal Tasso, upon the terrace of the cloister 


Onofrio at Rome. It is to stand upon the iden- . 


tical spot to which the dying poet had himself 
daily ing his last sickness, to gaze 


The king of Siam has sent the Emperor Na- 
leon rder of the at 100,000 
rancs ; to the empress, and precious stones, 
valued at 80,000 francs and to the Prince Napo- 
leon, a sabre, richly set with precious stones, 
worth 60,000 francs, Five decorations are to be 
distributed among the court. 
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Record of the Times. 


About $33,000 are annually expended on 
schools in Manchester, N. H. 

Boston exports two hundred thousand tons of 
ice annually to various parts of the world. 

Some trees, like watch-d are valued onl 
for their bark. 

“The manufacture of clothing in Boston gives 
employment to fifty thousand people! 

Gas in railroad cars is one of the newest and 
brightest inventions of the day. 

Statistics show the value of churches in this 
State to be considerably over ten million dollars. 

Coaches were introduced in England ih the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Trees have been co to dancing- 

The cost of buildings erected in Dubuque, 
Iowa, since January, 1856, is $1,644,750. 

It is stated that the soil of Ireland is admir- 
ably adapted to the culture of tobacco. 

There has been a battle in the interior of Af- 
rica in which 4000 natives were killed. 

The matrimonial statistics of Utah Territory 
show that 40 officials have 420 wives. 

There were 108 marri in Pe Va. 
last year, and 119 in 

A late writer says every new idea is worth a 
silver dollar. 

There are 551 rice tations in 
North and South cach on 
20,000 pounds. 

emplo w out 


A man can walk Lord Rosse’s teles- 


with an umbrella spread above his head. 


It been done. 


Mr. Heine, the artist of the Japan 
has received from the king of Prussia werd 
of the Red Eagle. 

Mr. 8. G. Goodrich thinks Percival the poet 
was injured by stadying and admiring Byron, 
when a young man. 

There are twenty-two daily newspapers printed 
in two and fi 
in the United States. 

There are at present six hundred omnibuses 
in the city of New York, with 3600 horses at- 
tached to the business. 

Mr. Buchanan has decided to make his head- 
quarters at the National Hotel, in Washington, 
previons to his inauguration. 

The celebrated ary goods house of Mr. Stew- 
art, in Broadway, be York, import annually 


contribution to medical science, by ting pho- 
the d in 

tography to ternal 
A new cement, a mixture of ground 


studying in Girard College. 


One half of the adult population of England 
and Wales cannot write even their own names. 
The whole number of thouses belonging 
to the United five hundred. 
The Indiana State Bank has six millions cap- 
ital and twenty branches. 

There is some talk of holding a fashion con- 
vention in this city next May. 

The t branch of industry in the “Ba 
Make not mischief meddling with other 
men’s business. by 

The musquitoes in the Dismal have 
stings that would pierce ox-hide. _— 

A lemon has been raised in Bedford county, 
Va., which weighs thirteen ounces. ’ 
A machine has been invented for the laying of 
railroad tracks by steam. 

A snake with two heads has been caught in 
the town of Tully, in Mississippi. 


A new jail is to be built at Port Gibson, Miss., 
at a cost of $20,000. 


The population of Cuba is now estimated at 
1,446,602 souls. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an 
equal agreeable, nd an 

There are ten breeds of Russian horses, some 
of which would do well in the United States. 


One third of the families in Louisville, Ky., . 
last year, it is said, had no copy of the 
tures. 


The number of ublished in Cali- 
— 81, viz., 25 Tally, weekly, and 1 
monthly. 


Twenty dollars a month for army officers of 
all grades is the advance to Con- 
The scarlet fever has 

among the children of our city. It is a 

ul scourge. 

It is estimated that not less than 300,000 per- 
sons are employed in France in the man 
of window blinds from printed muslins. 

The Toledo (Ohio) Times says they are sink- 
ing s/well in that city which will be 2500 feet 


deep. It will be the deepest well in the world. 
A lady residing near Sacramento, on 


dressing 

and a half in gold dust, a five-cent piece, and a 
go rng 

on the Sacramento, Cal., weighing 14 pounds. 
ix in the aggregate 35 3-5 


Smokeless furnaces are exciting much atten- 
tion in England, and many devices have been 
brought forward with a view to meet that desid- 


eo i parted tracks of birds 
recently discovered at Barnesville, Ohio, which 
have caused much eurious 
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A city photographer has made a very important | 
gypsum, nas recently been introduced. q 
simply mixed up into consistency, 
then applied with a trowel. It hardens. q 


800 
Merry-Making. 


Why is a baulk, horse like an organ ? Be- 
conse Lis leading ase bie his stops. 
never fit to eat? Because 
‘it is generally 
Lucy Stone is tetotaller. Lacy: cannot 
therefore be a whet-Stone. 
Why is the sofa that father is sitting on 
like rallroad stock pare 
What is that which will make you catch cold, 
cure the cold, and pay the doctor’s bill? A 


Why would an owl be offended if you called 
him mF ret Because it would be making 


ren malignant enough to tell the truth, 
says that the most awkward thing in nature is a 
woman trying to ran. 

The Dutch are as famous for bulls as the Irish. 
I be lost two cowsh,” said M > “unt, von 
vash a calf, unt two vash a bull.” 

Young ladies educated to despise mankind, 
generally finish their studies by running away 
with footmen. 

What is the difference between 
oven? The one makes you beat 
bakes your meat. 

Recipe for Young Ladies.—If seeking a vested 
in a young gentleman, work him a waistcoat. 

ces of success can be cited. 

The prettiest girl among fashionable laun- 
dresses and the beauty of Washing 
_the same—each is the belle of 

Dr. maintained that vir- 
tue. “That is making a virtue‘of necessity,” 

An aged bachelor asked if he had ever 
witnessed a public execu 


n, replied: * No; but 
I once saw a marriage.” 
not asked a Dutch jus- 


do you 
heros Go your 
A farmer, on being told that he ought to dress 


which enclosed his garden, replied that 
wile dressed it overy Mouday by hanging ont 


her clothes on it! 

‘asked ten a. There is one from 
Hamlet,” said the wit, “ that will match you toa 
button-hole—‘ List! List! O List!’” 

“What is a young lady? This much agitated 
question, we aise. Jy will now be finally set at 
rest, as we find in a cotemporary an elderly lady 
advertising fer a companion, expressly stating that 
“ the-young lady must be about 40 years of age.” 

A disappointed candidate for the office of con- 
stable, remarked to us, recently, in speaking of 
men who would sell their votes, that they were 
for a mess of potash!” 

lodger in pis bes house an individual of very 
character, named Bell, turned ont pe 

with thie remark, that “he would never keep 
in his house that wanted hanging.” 


and an 
the other 


MERRY MAKING. 


place for ba 
An exquisite describes aristocracy as being 


clean linen, and plenty of it. 

Why is a hungry dog at dinner-time like Elba 
in 1814? Because it gets the Bony-parte. 

Why is a lady sweetest when she is just out of 
bed in the morning? Because then she’s a-rose{ 


so When is charity like a top? When it begins 


when standing at the hymeneal 


A Scotch gentleman puts the penny- 
stamps wrong way up on his letters, and calls 
with a tender feeling, “ turning a penny !”” 

If you dislike a child and beat it, why do you 
prevent it small pox ? 
bases it. 

According to a Chinese notion, the soul of the 
poet passes into a grasshopper, the 
sings till it starves. 

It isa singular fact, that, restless as 
is the ocean, the path of your ship is the 
part of it that is really a-wake ! 

“A lawyer,” said Lord — ina 
tious mood, “is a | gen eman, who 
cues your estate from your enemies and 
himself.” 


The Sacramento tells us ot a man in a 
political procession mouth was so 
that an Irishman to “go and live in 


it if he didn’t shat it.” 


j 
5 
: 


of a fence. 

“ What a pity it is,” said a lad 
that you are not taller.” “I 
indeed, madam,” replied Garri 
in your estimation.” 

A Sentiment —The Ladies—may their virtues 
exceed even the magnitude of their skirts, while 
their faults are still smaller than their bonnets. — 
Lowell Citizen. 

The model fireman of Alban G.— 
excuses himself for his zeal in cause, on the 

nd that an active freman is sure to have a 
funeral when he kicks the bucket. 


“Nonehalant”’ means that peculiarly indiffer- 

ent on hy men “who never 

pay” when du for money. It should be 
written, none 

errors are sometimes very amus- 

e once read in an English paper an ac- 

comnt of a fashionable party, at which one of the 


persons present was the “ Duke 


of Pork.” 
ieee a paper, under the head of “ Good. 
men to “wrap them- 
A cotemporary well 


. 
polite that, as he passed a hen on her nest, he 
‘ said, “ Don’t rise, ma’am.” 3 
| 
ni 
en 
Ha 
, Many of them would freeze almos' 
: if they had no warmer covering.” = pom 
er 


Me, Stiggs qoes on a Mackerel Cruise, 


Having taken his friend Capt. Brown’s ad with his 
bots, starts off, full of ~ 


Imthediately pipes all h2nds on deck. 


: PY 
dee tivell with Resolved Un thange the it | 
| 
| 
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Sick of the business—Stiggs throws a line and his dinner Takes captain's watch on deck. | 
Stiggs mist-ified. : Makes a aketch of birth-place, =~ 
SS 
His firet bite. Heaves two and retires. 


